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Introduction 


Youthful Civil War reporter Whitelaw Reid was pleased 
with himself. He was a first-rate reporter and he knew it. 
His good looks—tall, handsome, intelligent and sensitive 
face, hair to his shoulders ‘‘Southern style” and graceful 
manners—made it easy for him to meet and interview 
people of all persuasions. As a star reporter Reid knew 
most of the important men of the Civil War. He knew 
Lincoln and Lincoln knew him. 

Reid was in an enviable position. He earned a handsome 
salary and was, indeed, on his road to wealth. The biggest 
newspapers in the country, the New York Times and the 
New York Tribune, sought the benefits of his talents. 
Every week he received at least one invitation to join the 
staff of some newspaper searching for talent. Reid tan- 
talized his readers not only by the quality of his reports 
but also by his courtship of the nationally popular girl- 
orator, Anna E. Dickinson. The attractive Anna and the 
handsome Whitelaw seemed, to some, a natural] pair des- 
tined for success. 

Reid—more widely known by his pen name, ‘“‘Agate”.— 
earned this enviable position by a phenomenal literary 
production. At the beginning of the war he wrote daily 
three different column-long news accounts for the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, the Cincinnati Times, and the Cleveland 
Herald, and occasional columns for the Xenia Torch-Light 
and the Hamilton Intelligencer. In 1863 at the height of 
his Civil War career he regularly produced two different 
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columns. He sold one of these, the “Telegraphic Dis- 
patches,” to more than a half-dozen newspapers, through- 
out the country. He sold the other, the “Agate Dis- 
patches,” to his “home newspaper,” the Cincinnati 
Gazette, of which he was a large stockholder. 

The ‘“‘Agate” Dispatches often brought startling news to 
the reader. Written in a graceful literary style, they gave 
analyses of news and clear descriptions of events. Other 
newspapers copied them and quoted from them. Frank 
Moore reprinted ‘‘Agate’”? accounts in his documentary 
Rebellion Record.* Two of these, the most famous and 
widely copied, were the accounts of Shiloh and Gettys- 
burg. The New York Tribune, the New York Herald, and 
the Chicago Tribune delighted their readers by copying 
verbatim Reid’s thrilling accounts of the advances and 
failures of Northern armies. The ever critical New York 
Herald stated that the “Agate” report on Shiloh was “the 
only detailed account given to the public—all the other 
statements being a mere compilation of bits and scraps, 
without end.”** A journalist could not seek higher praise 
than this. It came from the cantankerous James Gordon 
Bennett who was particularly stingy with compliments. 

Whitelaw Reid was born in 1837 to Robert Charlton 
and Marion Ronalds Reid. Shortly after his baptism, Reid’s 
mother decided to give him the full name of the man who 
supervised her emigration from Scotland, James Whitelaw. 


* Frank Moore (ed.), The Rebellion Record: American Events with 
Documents, Narrative, Illustrative Incidents, Poetry, Etc., (New 
York, 1862-1867, 10 volumes), was a comprehensive collection of 
materials published within a year of the events during the Civil War. 
** Cited in Louis M. Starr, Bohemian Brigade, (New York, 1954), 
p- 103. 
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Reid’s father maintained a farm on rich and beautiful land 
a few miles west of Cedarville, Ohio. Under his efficient 
management the farm provided a comfortable living for 
the family. The three children, Whitelaw, an older brother, 
and a younger sister, grew up in a spacious and well-built 
house. They had access to a good home library, to musical 
instruments, and to daily instruction in the Presbyterian 
faith. Reared close to the frontier, Reid never experienced 
its hardships. He was accustomed to moderate wealth and 
ample comforts. 

A bright child and an apt student, Reid was encouraged 
by a parental esteem for education. He performed well at 
the Cedarville Academy and at Miami University, where he 
graduated in 1856 sharing first honors in science and in 
classics. At the conservative and Whig-oriented college 
Reid became committed to the abolition of slavery and to 
the success of the Republican Party. While still a young 
man he decided to drop his first name, perhaps because 
there was too much temptation among egalitarian Ameri- 
cans to call him ‘‘Jim.”’ Such ready familiarity was alien to 
Reid’s nature and strict training. 

At the age of twenty Reid secured a loan and purchased 
the News of Xenia, a town several miles south of his home. 
While at college he had written columns for various news- 
papers, including the New York Tribune. His real initiation 
in newspaper work, however, was managing the News of 
Xenia. He was then not only reporter, editor, and pub- 
lisher, but often typsetter as well. 

Sixty-four miles north of Cincinnati, Xenia contained a 
large number of white immigrants from the South. About 
twenty percent of its population was Negro. Its populace 
was similar to most of Southern Ohio. It was an important 
rail junction. Politicians and businessmen travelling be- 
tween Cincinnati and Columbus, the state capital, had to 
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change trains at Xenia. For Reid it was a good environ- 
ment in which to prepare for the world. 

Reid left Xenia in 1860. He sold the News and with a 
former classmate, Joseph Millikin, took an exploration trip 
to Lake Itasca, near the source of the Mississippi River. In 
his explorations around Agate Bay and other points on 
Lake Superior, he took a fancy to the numerous agate 
stones he came across. Upon his return he became Colum- 
bus reporter for several in-state newspapers and adopted 
“Agate” as a pseudonym. When Ohio troops were sent to 
western Virginia in June 1861, the editor of one of these 
papers, the Cincinnati Gazette, asked him to accompany 
the Union troops. 

The Gazette was a well established Whig organ and 
during the war became the leading radical Republican 
newspaper of the West. Its editor, the able “Deacon,” 
Richard Smith, was an Irish immigrant embroiled in an 
intense newspaper rivalry with the Cincinnati Commercial, 
itself directed by an equally able editor, Murat Halstead. 
The Gazette was fortunate in 1861 to attract Reid, who 
was highly competitive in the reporting field and whose 
political posture soon proved to be the brand of radicalism 
Smith wanted. 

Reid was ideally qualified to report on army move- 
ments. Still the student, he read army manuals and trea- 
tises on war, especially those by Henry W. Halleck and 
Henn Jomini. He was familiar, too, with the campaigns of 
Napoleon and Frederick the Great. His emphasis on geol- 
ogy as a student and his writing of a descriptive log on the 
trip to Lake Itasca gave him practice in describing land 
formations. His knowledge and the experience garnered 
during his trip to the Northwest were soon to prove 
invaluable in helping him to find his way in unmarked 
forests of western Virginia and Tennessee. His familiarity 
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with the classics gave him a fine command of language and 
facility with its capacities. For rapid note-taking he taught 
himself shorthand. As editor he knew what was wanted 
from a correspondent. In Xenia, with its Northern, South- 
ern and Negro elements he saw in microcosm major prob- 
lems of the whole nation. At Columbus he became fully 
acquainted with Ohio’s politics and public figures, such as 
Salmon P. Chase, John Sherman, James Garfield, Benjamin 
Wade, Edwin M. Stanton, and Jay Cooke, all of whom 
soon became men of national importance. As well as all 
this Reid possessed the most desirable characteristics of a 
good reporter—the love of the story-telling process and a 
sense of responsibility to tell it as accurately as possible. 

Reid’s talents made him the outstanding reporter in the 
West. After a year of superior reporting from the fields of 
battle, the Gazette promoted him in June, 1862 to its 
most important reporting position, that of Washington 
correspondent. 

Reid was delighted with his new position. The nation’s 
news was closer at hand and his quarters more comfortable 
than when following Union armies through western Vir- 
ginia, western Maryland, central Kentucky and Tennessee. 
He now occupied an office in an apartment on “News- 
paper Row.” The ‘‘Row” was a conveniently located group 
of apartments on 14th Street between F Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, midway between the Capitol and the 
White House. Sidney Andrews of the Boston Advertiser 
and Henry Van Ness Boynton of the Chicago Tribune 
shared an apartment with Reid. Besides the newspapers 
represented in Reid’s apartment there were also on the 
“Row” four New York papers, the 7ribune, the Times, the 
Sun, and the Herald; two Chicago papers, the Post and the 
Republican; and the Inquirer from Philadelphia. The Even- 
ing News Association, embracing seven evening news- 
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papers, also occupied an office in the same complex. 
Across the street was Willard’s Hotel where the American 
Telegraph Company housed its main Washington office 
and where newspapermen rubbed elbows with Congress- 
men, army officers, gossip mongers and the cunous in 
general. 

From his “Row” office Reid put together telegraphic 
dispatches for a whole chain of newspapers, including the 
Chicago Tribune, the St. Louis Demucrat, the Cleveland 
Leader, the Detroit Tribune, and the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
His reading public, still predominantly western, was exten- 
sive. The time required for the preparation of these dis- 
patches alone was so great that he employed an assistant. 
William B. Moore of the Columbus Ohio State Journal, 
and, towards the end of the war, General Henry Van Ness 
Boynton of the Chicago Tribune assisted with the news 
dispatches. 

The telegraphic dispatches, although more voluminous 
and more widely read, were much easier to write than the 
““Agate” correspondence. They required no analysis. Usu- 
ally they contained no opinion. They were a simple 
recounting of information and gossip Reid picked up at 
the War Department, at Willard’s, or on his walks up 
Pennsylvania Avenue. These dispatches were not signed 
and appeared under one of several titles, “Telegraphic 
Dispatches,” “Washington Dispatches,” or ‘Latest from 
Washington.” 

The “Agate”? Dispatches, however, on which the Cincin- 
nati Gazette had an exclusive, were Reid’s greatest contri- 
bution to his politically-minded following. These con- 
tained informed opinion for radical readers, often 
unexcelled description, and frequently dramatic scoops. As 
Reid became more involved in politics in Washington, the 
“Agate” letters became even more controversial than when 
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Reid reported Union scandals from the armies in the field. 
His active support of Salmon P. Chase’s effort to capture 
the Presidency in 1864 moved John Hay, Lincoln’s Secre- 
tary, to describe Reid as “outrageously unfair to Mr. 
Lincoln and servilely devoted to Mr. Chase.” The overly 
sensitive Hay, who was devotedly loyal to Lincoln, obvi- 
ously saw Reid as a biased on-looker. The ‘‘Agate” Dis- 
patches indicated an obvious preference for Chase but not 
one-sided treatment. Reid was too much a professional 
journalist to be ‘“‘outrageously unfair.” He was personally 
too independent to be “‘servilely devoted”’ to anyone. Cer- 
tainly Reid’s personal convictions, his admiration of Chase, 
and his friendships with Garfield and John Sherman, in- 
fused in his reports a radical view. 

The Gazette was known for its excellent news coverage 
as well as for its radicalism. Otherwise, it was typical of 
many newspapers of the day. Its four pages were high and 
wide, usually running nine 13-em columns across. Its news 
and feature articles were signed by a plethora of pseudo- 
nyms—“Uno” and “Ero,” “Index” and “Vindex,” “Gran- 
ite” and “‘Agate,”’ and just plain ‘“‘Jane.”” Advertised prod- 
ucts included ‘‘Constitution Water,” “Artificial Eyes,” and 
Thrall and Jackson’s “Extract Buchu” which was guaran- 
teed to have “the desired effect in diseases for which it is 
recommended.” The ads were more daring and attractive, 
if less truthful, than the news columns. Noncommittal 
news headlines often read, “Interesting,” “Very interest- 
ing,” or “Important” from such-and-such a place. That 
there was usually little “Interesting” and nothing “Impor- 
tant” from New York indicated the rivalry between the 
western and eastern press. 

Many newspaper reporters gained distinction during the 
war for deeds of daring, for military service, and for 
first-rate reporting, but there are surprisingly few editions 
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of their actual dispatches although memoirs by newsmen 
abound. Historians have recently edited the writings of 
David Ross Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby) and Noah Brooks, 
both Lincoln favorites.* Only two editions exist, however, 
of accounts which may be considered radical. In 1898 
James R. Gilmore edited the reports of Charles A. Page 
and in 1934 Arthur J. Larsen edited the reports of Jane 
Grey Swisshelm. 

Although Page wrote for a radical newspaper, the New 
York Tribune, his reports, according to the Gilmore edi- 
tion, portray him as a reliable, hard-working raconteur of 
military movements and as one who shunned touchy polit- 
ical issues and avoided criticism of military commanders. 
Swisshelm, on the other hand, was too radical for most 
Radicals. Two of her solutions to society’s problems were 
full equality for women and extermination of the Indians. 
Further, Swisshelm’s reports went only to her own news- 
paper, the St. Cloud (Minnesota) Democrat, which was not 
nearly as influential as the Cincinnati Gazette. 

This edition of Reid’s reports, therefore, gives a broader 
and more incisive view than Page’s, a more representative 
view than Swisshelin’s, and is indeed the only edition 
representative of the type of news on which well informed 
Radicals relied. The value of this edition, however, rests 
not only on its uniqueness but also upon the fact that Reid 
saw interesting things, met important people and wrote so 
well. 


* P. J. Staudenraus, (ed.), Mr. Lincoln’s Washington: Selections from 
the Writings of Noah Brooks, Civil War Correspondent, (New York, 
1967); Joseph Jones (ed.), The Struggles of Petroleum V. Nasby, 
(Boston, 1963); Harvey S. Ford (ed.), Ctuil War Letters of Petroleum 
V. Nasby, (Ohio State, 1962). 
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Reid’s scrapbooks in the Library of Congress are fairly 
complete for the Civil War years except for the first half of 
1862. They contain most of the “Agate” Dispatches, most 
of his unsigned telegraphic dispatches, as well as other 
miscellaneous writing. I have checked his entire collection 
against the files of the Gazette and have used the date of 
the dispatch rather than the date of its appearance in the 
paper, usually from two to seven days later. A few selec- 
tions by Reid in this volume do not belong to the “Agate” 
letters but are included for their interest and are identified 
by footnotes. 

The letters presented here are in close proportion to the 
topics of the actual “Agate”? Dispatches im toto, of which 
this edition is about one-tenth. For clarification and easier 
reading I have made slight changes such as removing a 
number of distracting hyphens and commas, giving the full 
word instead of the abbreviation, and supplying many first 
names. I have modernized or changed a few spellings such 
as ‘reinforce’ for “re-enforce,” “Gettysburg,” instead of 
“Gettysburgh,” and “Philippi,” W. Va. instead of a host of 
different spellings for that remote little hamlet. To prevent 
distraction to the reader, I have not employed the ellipsis 
in two situations: when a few connected paragraphs from a 
dispatch were sufficient for the essential message and 
when, in so doing, | thought an introductory “And,” 
“But,” “Indeed,” “In truth,” could best be dropped. 
Otherwise I have followed the original closely and have not 
corrected Reid’s, or the typesetter’s, remarkably few gram- 
matical errors. 

I thank Davis S. Sparks, now Dean for Graduate Studies 
at the University of Maryland, who remains a master 
teacher, for his example and his assistance. 

Several devoted historians have given me help. Samuel 
Merrill at the University of Maryland, James W. Livingood 
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and Gilbert E. Goven at the University of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga inspired me as teachers and mentors and have 
shed light on a number of knotty Civil War problems. I 
appreciate the interest of John E. Dolibois of Miami Uni- 
versity in this project in its early stages. I have also become 
indebted to a number of librarians who have generously 
given special attention to extraordinary requests particu- 
larly Kate Stewart, Russell Smith, and William Younger at 
the Library of Congress, Clara Washburn and Mary Hale in 
Chattanooga, Sara Fuller, formerly at the Ohio State His- 
torical Society, Mary Brown at the Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Russell Kolb and Norma 
Spischer at our own library, and especially Christopher 
Barnes, who has made a small college library a model of 
efficiency for both the undergraduate and the researching 
scholar. 


James G. Smart 
Keene State College, N. H. 


Western Virginia 


The first planned campaigns of the war were in western 
Virginia. Reid joined the Union forces, largely Ohio and 
Indiana troops, in early June, 1861, shortly after the 
“Philippi Affair.” This army, by its successful actions at 
Rich Mountain and Carnifex Ferry, launched George B. 
McClellan and William S. Rosecrans onto the national 
scene. 

The Cincinnati papers had a near monopoly of the news 
in this area, and some of the best reporting was Reid’s. He 
there exhibited the qualities that made him a great war 
correspondent. He witnessed as much of the actual fighting 
as possible, interviewed participating soldiers and officers, 
retraced the course of the battle over the deserted fields, 
and then wrote his report. 

An enthusiastic supporter of the Union, Reid was quick 
to point out flaws in the Union’s campaign. He criticized 
McClellan for his delays and heavy emphasis on position 
warfare. He criticized Rosecrans for not having a plan of 
battle. Ife noted, too, the human tragedy of the war. After 
the engagement at Carrick’s Ford he wrote of meeting a 
wounded soldier. “I stopped and asked him if anything 
could be done to make him more comfortable; he only 
whispered, ‘I’m so cold!’ He lingered for nearly an hour in 
terrible agony.” “Never before,” Reid wrote, “had I so 
ghastly a realization of the horrid nature of this fraternal 
struggle.” 

This section ends with two accounts of February, 1862 
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when Reid was with General Frederick Lander’s Column, a 
western division of the Army of the Potomac, where Reid 
got another taste of McClellan’s delays. 


Entering the Old Dominion 


1861, June 5 
From Grafton 


Leaving the soaked and sodden fields of Ohio behind 
me, I crossed the river yesterday at Wheeling and stood for 
the first time since the rebellion on the soil of the ancient 
Dominion. 

Wheeling talked of nothing, apparently thought of noth- 
ing but the progress of the war. The Union feeling is, of 
course, overwhelmingly predominant. Still, there were trai- 
tors in heaven; and there are traitors in the most heavenly 
spot (so far as loyalty is celestial) in the whole State of 
Virginia. These fellows keep quiet and are devoutly thank- 
ful if only “‘let alone.” Perverse as it may appear, the 
Government obstinately refuses in some cases to grant this 
modest boon. For example, one Major William W. Loring, 
an officer of some distinction in the Mexican war and now 
the Sheriff of the county, was supposed to be a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, and was accordingly arrested last night. 
He had been down to Richmond the week before and had, 
it was said, communicated important intelligence to the 
rebel leaders. 

Deep feeling is never boisterous, and the Union men of 
Wheeling notwithstanding their earnestness are very quiet. 
The election for delegates to the Convention which is to 
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reassemble there next Monday was in progress, yet the 
streets were almost as silent as if the town had been 
deserted. There was no violent eruption of “star spangled 
bannerism,” and though a mild type of the epidemic was 
prevalent, the people seemed to rely on something more 
substantial for winning the day for loyalty and law in 
Western Virginia. There appears to be no doubt among the 
leaders that the Convention will take measures for the 
immediate establishment of a Provisional State Goverment 
that will at once form the nucleus around which the Union 
men of Virginia may rally. It seems scarcely probable that 
anything beyond this movement can be accomplished by 
the Convention, though the feeling for the separation of 
Western Virginia from the Eastern portion and the forma- 
tion of a new State is undeniably very strong and con- 
stantly strengthening. 

By the kindness of Major James Oakes and Mr. Ford, 
the agent of the B & O railroad, I was sent forward on the 
first provision train that was hurried through after the 
bridges were repaired again early this morning. For fellow 
travelers I had Major Loring, the person arrested for sus- 
pected treason, and a file of loyal Virginia volunteers, who 
came down to guard the prisoner and whose rifled muskets 
and polished bayonets made us amply safe from any strag- 
gling parties of the rebels. 

Along the whole route, at every state and almost every 
cottage or log cabin, the old Stars and Stripes were float- 
ing. Near Wheeling this was to have been expected, but as 
we penetrated into the mountains and reached places that 
had been spoken of as nests of Secessionists, the same 
cheering tokens of loyalty were everywhere flung out. 
People flocked to their doors to watch the train go by, and 
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as they saw the soldiers aboard, ladies waved their hanker- 
chiefs, men took off their hats and shouted “God speed,” 
“Good luck to you,” and all seemed to regard the troops 
as their protectors and best friends. 


Shoddy 


1861, June 6 


The Ohio regiments here are greatly dissatisfied about 
their uniforms. Captain Harry Miller of Company H in 
Colonel Lorin Andrews’ regiment sent back today three 
pairs of pantaloons, one to Governor Dennison, the others 
to Adjutant General Henry B. Carrington and Quarter- 
master Whittlesey with the request that they would exam- 
ine these specimens of “uniforms”? with which they had 
sent the Ohio troops into Virginia. The cloth is made of 
factory clippings and sweepings and wears out almost as 
fast as stout wrapping paper would. Some of the boys had 
not worn their pantaloons a single day till they were unfit 
to be seen. Now after a week’s service, they are all in rags. 
A couple of ladies took dinner with Colonel Andrews and 
Captain Miller in the camp today, and half the boys ran 
away, absolutely ashamed to be seen in their present 
condition. The blame is laid here on the contractors, and it 
is believed on all hands that all that will be necessary will 
be simply to call the attention of the State authorities to 
the condition of affairs, to have them remedied at once. It 
will be a sorry day for Governor Dennison and the other 
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powers that be at Columbus if this confidence should 
prove to be misplaced. 

I enclose a specimen of the cloth out of which these 
pantaloons were made, no better, I think, and certainly no 
worse than the rest of the stuff. Put it up in the counting 
room and let Ohioans see how Ohio troops in the field are 
clothed. I know very well that many of the complaints 
that come from the volunteers have been cxaggerated, but 
I have investigated this matter thoroughly and know 
whereof I affirm. As you will see from the specimen of 
cloth enclosed, the material is not strong enough to hold 
the stitches, and with the utmost care “rips”’ of an inch or 
more are caused by every rapid movement. It is an outrage 
to allow the troops to remain in this condition a day 
longer than is absolutely necessary to get clothes here. 


The “Philippi Races” 


1861, June 7 


There are still some things concerning that memorable 
rout [at Philippi] of the two thousand which I may be 
pardoned for occupying some space with. 

It has now transpired that had the attack been made on 
Saturday night, [June 1] as was once intended, our troops 
would in all probability have been cut to pieccs. Colonel J. 
A. Porterfield, the rebel commander, had his picket guards 
out for two or three miles on every avenue of approach 
and was expecting an attack. Circumstances render it more 
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than probable that a capitally prepared ambush was ready 
for the reception of our forces. But they wouldn’t “‘walk 
into the parlor” like the fabulous fly. Scouts had been out 
all day and the condition of affairs at Philippi was as well 
known that evening to General Thomas A. Morris as to 
Colonel Porterfield himself. The order for a march Satur- 
day night was promptly countermanded, and the rebels 
were sadly mystified thereby. They then concluded that 
there was to be no attack and relaxed their vigilance. The 
heavy rain storm Sunday night finished their case. They 
had no conception that soldiers could think of marching 
eighteen or twenty miles through such a storm as that to 
attack them, and their outposts were accordingly aban- 
doned while the chivalry (each of whom, you know, is 
equal to six Northern soldiers) comfortably snoozed under 
canvass. 

But for the terrible condition of the roads, every man of 
them would have been captured or killed. The plan for a 
surprise was admirably laid and as admirably carried out. 
But Sunday was a fair day, the roads were passably good, 
and calculations were made for the time required by the 
attacking columns to make the march based on these 
circumstances. Walking half the time knee deep in mud 
and water and toiling up and down the declivities of the 
mountains under the peltings of a violent storm, the only 
wonder is, not that the column didn’t get in on time, but 
that they got in at all. Arriving as they did in the grayish 
light of dawn, they were seen by a virago of an old woman, 
who was at the door of a log cabin by the roadside, and 
who on seeing the “U. 8S.” on the belts of the soldiers, 
rushed into the house, seized a revolver, and hurrying back 
commenced firing at Colonel Frederick Lander. The gal- 
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lant Colonel disdained to retum the fire, but was com- 
pelled, after two or three shots had been discharged, to 
threaten that a couple of soldiers should bayonet her if she 
did not stop. 

All this noise, of course, aroused the camp below. When 
Lander’s column reached the brow of the hill, there was no 
time to be wasted. The cannon were ready to fire, but the 
other attacking column could not be seen. It would never 
do to wait. The rebels were already bustling about; and the 
inhabitants were thronging into the streets. “Bring up the 
guns and open on them,” said Lander. “But, Colonel,” 
remonstrated the artillery officer, ‘“‘we’ll perhaps hurt some 
of those citizens down there.”? ‘D___n the difference,” 
roared the grizzly bear hero, “we can’t stand on ceremony 
now! “FIRE!” And boom went the cannon balls, crashing 
through the huts, and stirring out the rebels like a stick 
thrust into a hornet’s nest. The guns were rapidly and 
accurately served, and the few shots fired did good execu- 
tion. 

Meantime, the Indianians just coming up the other side, in 
an instant comprehended the position and charged after 
the flying rebels, yelling like fiends incarnate. The rest you 
know. The chivalry after a comfortable night’s sleep could 
beat our exhausted troops running—that was all. And so 
they got off, though with the loss of their arms, horses, 
baggage, official correspondence, and even their Colonel’s 
private camp chest and clean shirts. 

Too much cannot be said of the feat our troops accom- 
plished in making that march. Remember, they were going 
through an enemy’s country in pitchy darkness with an 
imperfect knowledge of the roads, wading through mud, 
slush and water, often knee-deep, and over hills so steep as 
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to render the country almost impassable for buggies. 
Through such a country and under such circumstances, 
those Indianians marched twenty six miles, (having a de- 
tour to make, in order to come upon the opposite side of 
the rebel camp) while the Ohioans with the artillery 
marched sixteen miles! You will agree with me that sucha 
feat has rarely, if ever, been equalled in the military 
history of this country. 

And now a word about the effect of this Philippi affair. 
I am profoundly convinced by everything I have seen and 
learned since my arrival on the ground, that on the results 
of that movement depended the fate of Western Virginia. 
The people had been deceived and inflamed by the grossest 
exaggerations and positive falsehoods. They expected a 
crowd of Northern criminals and paupers; and many had 
been really convinced that to defend their wives and 
daughters and firesides, it was absolutely necessary to 
enter the “Provisional army” of the rebel leaders. Then 
there were thousands undecided but a little predisposed by 
the universal love of change and the insane liking for 
revolutions to side with their State against those they had 
been studiously taught to believe their worst enemies. A 
single success of the rebel army would have fanned to an 
instant flame all the concealed sparks of disunion which 
had been industriously kindled; and we would have had to 
fight, not two thousand rebel troops, but Western Virginia. 

And on how slender a thread hung our success! General 
Morris, whose brilliant generalship cannot be too highly 
praised, had laid his plans wisely and well for a perfect 
surprise. But at the most inauspicious moment, the win- 
dows of heaven scemed opened, and a perfect deluge 
poured down upon the roads, nearly enough impassable 
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when in their best condition, Yet through the storm, our 
troops were compelled to wade on till, exhausted, worn 
out with the night’s terrible forced march, they were 
brought into action. Then, if ever, was the time for the 
Southem chivalry to display their boasted prowess. But 
they proved greater cowards than their opponents had 
supposed. They have evidently mistaken their forte. As 
one of the Colonels said, ‘““They’re not much for fight, but 
the devil on a run!” 

That success decided Western Virginia. Never was the 
“moral suassion’’—I use the term in precisely the same 
sense in which Temperance lecturers are wont to employ 
it—never was the moral suasion of strong battalions better 
exemplified than in the entire conversion of Western Vir- 
ginia to the Union cause. A majority was with us before, 
but their faith has been strengthened, the doubtful have 
been confirmed, and almost hopeless reprobates have been 
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pi. 


1861, June 10 


On Saturday I went across to Philippi-the scene of 
those wondrous “Philippi Races,’’ over which the Nation 
has been laughing.... Philippi... was noted as the 
strongest secession town in Western Virginia and there is 
peculiar justice therefore in visiting upon the community 
which did the most to bring upon this section of Virginia 
the troubles of war, the heaviest annoyances and losses 
incident to the existence of that war. Before the advent 
and speedy pell mell rout of the rebels, the place had a 
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population of perhaps two thousand. Scarcely a fourth of 
that number now remain while the rest have left their 
houses standing open, furnished and ready for the accomo- 
dation of the loyal troops, and have fled to the mountain 
passes or to Eastern Virginia. 


Spirit at Philippi 


1861, June 19 
From Philipp 


It is impossible to convey any adequate idea of the spirit 
which animates our soliders here. I have often seen “‘en- 
thused” masses of men but never an enthusiasm like this. 
Speaking of our Northern military preparations, a friend 
some time ago remarked that “pluck was the commonest 
and least valuable quality in our camps.” However the 
remark may apply elsewhere, there is certainly a super- 
abundance of the article in the camp on the hills above 
Philippi. 

Meanwhile, the Secessionists here are active and deter- 
mined. They embrace every opportunity—and not a few 
are presented—to convey information to the rebel forces. 
They act as constant spics on our movements and of late 
have been caught watching the roads with their rifles at 
hand and firing at straggling parties of our men. And still 
the farce of arresting them, administering the oath of 
allegiance and releasing them again, goes on. The oath but 
gives them additional facilities, and the traitors regard its 
sanctions about as much as would a pack of Choctaws. Is it 
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not time for a little vigorous action in this matter? ... The 
judicious hanging of half a dozen of these copperheads 
would be better today than a couple of additional regi- 
ments at Philippi. 


Morris and McClellan 


1861, June 24 
From Grafton 


Now that General McClellan has taken the command in 
person, it may not be amiss to say one word of the ability 
General Thomas A. Morris has displayed in managing the 
campaign thus far, and of the credit to which he will be 
entitled for the success of the movements now in comtem- 
plation. Trained at West Point (graduating with honor in 
1834), a native of Kentucky, though appointed cadet from 
the State of Indiana which has since taken pleasure in 
honoring him, with service in Florida and subsequent 
experience on the Engineer corps; then turning his atten- 
tion to civil engineering, superintending the construction 
of the most important railroads of his State, and being 
subsequently the President of one of them, General Morris 
was peculiarly fitted by education and by his military and 
railroad experience for the work he had to do in Western 
Virginia. That that work has not already been completed is 
due simply to the fact that he hadn’t men enough to do it 
with. Had he been instructed to guard the railroad alone, it 
could have been preserved. Had his business been to drive 
Porterfield’s forces out of Western Virginia alone, that 
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could have been done. But to do both at once required 
more strength; and hence, while the regiments were de- 
moralizing at Camp Dennison for want of action, the 
chances here were being lost for want of men. As it was, 
the General planned and executed a brilliant surprise at 
Philippi and has since been preparing for still more success- 
ful movement, where the enemy couldn’t run so well. But 
that Cheat Mountain Gap might just as well have been now 
in our possession as the enemy’s is demonstrable. There is 
no difficulty in understanding why it is not. 

Much is hoped from the generalship of McClellan. There 
is no question that this is the turning point of his career. 
By a wonderful example of good fortune, he has been 
elevated by a single step from the position of a retired 
Captain to a Major Generalship and the second post in the 
army. It remains for this campaign to justify his promotion 
over the heads of majors and colonels and generals who 
have grown gray in the service. That the confidence of the 
Government in his ability will not be disappointed in the 
field is the conviction of those who know him best. 


1861, June 25 


Is there an idea prevalent that it is about time for that 
long promised fight beyond Philippi to come off? The 
matter admits of an easy explanation. It has of late be- 
come “the brilliant thing’ in generalship not to attack 
your enemy till he is ready to receive you. That is nothing 
but common courtesy, you know, and who so courteous as 
your true military men? So we have simply been putting 
the much admired and attractive play of Sumter on the 
boards with Western Virginia mountain scenery and an 
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entirely new cast of characters. The manager trusts that his 
efforts to cater successfully to the popular taste will be 
rewarded with the appreciation of a discriminating public. 

In other words, “somebody has blundered.” Whether 
the blunder originated in the headquarters at Washington, 
or whether it lay back of even that point, in the abom- 
inable management of somebody, by which the troops in 
Ohio that ought to have been ready a month ago, were 
kept at work demoralizing instead of drilling; wherever the 
blunder ... [was] fathered, it is certain that had the rein- 
forcements and supplies... been sent forward to Grafton 
at the proper time, our forces, instead of lying at Philippi, 
with the enemy amusing themselves by picking off our 
sentries and scouts, would have driven every rebel in arms 
in Northwestern Virginia beyond the mountains, and 
would today have had nothing to do but to leisurely hold 
the Cheat Mountain Gaps. 

But there was always something to prevent doing the 
thing that ought to be done. First and foremost, it scems 
there was no cavalry at the disposal of General McClellan 
that could be sent forward to cope with Wise’s guerrillas. 
One single company would have captured all the baggage 
and made prisoners of nearly all the rebel force at Philippi, 
or else made a long addition to the mortality list of “the 
Racers.” Then came the entire lack of transportation for 
supplies away from the railroad! It was with difficulty that 
General Morris could scrape together wagons enough to 
furnish food to the camp at Philippi, only twelve miles 
from a railroad depot! 

Meanwhile the rebels organized again. There was no- 
body to prevent them from advancing and so they ad- 
vanced. There was nobody to prevent them from recruiting 
and so they recruited. But finally, we got ready to sur- 
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round and capture them at their advance camp at Laurel 
Mountain; when, alas! it was discovered that they had 
absolutely declined to return the compliment by waiting 
till we should finish our preparations. The rascals had 
procured reinforcements—not of poor Porterfield’s ragged 
recruits but disciplined troops from Georgia and Tennes- 
see! There they stood, twelve miles from us, well sta- 
tioned, 5,000 strong, against our 4,000 and with more 
artillery than we had! 

And so, there is the present hitch! In a day or two, I 
hope, the trouble will be removed, but meantime what a 
comment on the tardy arrival of what the army needed! 
The West full of wagons and wagonmakers but the army 
waiting for wagons. The West full of horses but the army 
waiting for horses. Cavalry companies clamoring to be 
accepted months ago but the army waiting for cavalry. 
Troops everywhere eager for service but the army waiting 
for reinforcements! 

And, therefore, yesterday morning our force at Philippi 
was confronted with the pleasant prospect of an enemy a 
few miles ahead of them, whom they had been intending 
to surround and take prisoners, actually outnumbering 
them, and as well if not better posted. 

Bear in mind, I don’t vouch for this last statement for 
the strength of the enemy. The scouts all tell it; the 
officers there say they believe it; and that is all I know 
about it. But it is certain that the information comes in 
such a way that no military man has a right to disregard it. 
And therefore, the attack, which I think I have told you 
regularly every day for the last week, “‘must come soon,” 
hasn’t come yet. Before this reaches you it will have come, 
unless “all signs fail,” but then all reasonable signs have 
been failing of late with a regularity quite surprising. 
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Don’t ask me who is to blame for all this delay. I’m sure 
I don’t know. Most probably, however, nobody. Nobody 
ever ts to blame you know in these matters. Only this I am 
sure of, that if things had been so arranged that General 
McClellan had been enabled to supply General Morris 
properly, the work in Western Virginia could have been 
completed. And if General McClellan had arrived with his 
reinforcements five days sooner, the rebels on the road to 
Philippi could have been cut off before today. As it is, the 
success is equally certain, but it may cost more men and 
more money. 

This morning the German Regiment, which has been the 
pride of Cincinnati and of Camp Dennison, moves to 
Philippi. This with the reinforcements sent last night and 
the troops already there, will make up a formidable force 
and effectually dissipate all ideas of an attack by the rebels 
at least. Had the rebels possessed the generalship that 
might have been expected, they would have made an 
attack last night. But they failed to do it, and their golden 
opportunity is gone. They are not likely to outnumber us 
soon in that direction again. 


West Virginians 


1861, July 4 
From Philippt 


All our accounts unite in picturing the state of the 
people as bordering on desperation. A thoroughly reliable 
scout, (the son of one of the most prominent Indianapolis 
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bankers, [Dr. Calvin Fletcher] ),* who returned the other 
evening from a two days’ trip through the country near 
Laurel Hill, tells me that he found families with absolutely 
nothing to eat but corn bread made of such meal as they 
could make by pounding the corn on stones! Their pork, 
their flour, their potatoes even, had been taken by the 
Secession army. One man, whom he found hiding in the 
woods, had told him how he had buried his pork, hoping 
in this way to save it, and how the rebels had still found it 
and after carrying it off had threatened to take him for 
daring to attempt to conceal it! 

This scout avoided all roads and traveled as far as 
possible through the woods beyond even the byways. He 
found everywhere skulking among the trees the poor farm- 
ers of the neighborhood, trembling at his approach lest he 
should prove a Secession soldier and afraid to return to their 
homes lest they should be impressed into the rebel army. 
When he came to houses the children fled at his approach 
and the women were so frightened that sometimes he 
could hardly procure intelligible answers to the simplest 
questions. The whole country was swept of horses and 
wagons, and the rebels were seizing without ceremony 
upon all the grain and provisions far and wide that they 
could secure. Withal, their means of transportation were 
said to be defective, and they had difficulty in procuring 
provisions for the subsistence of their army. 

It is no wonder that troops thus situated should wish to 
change their locality and find a new country to feed upon. 
Coupled with this, the fact (tolerably well established) that 


*Reid identified Fletcher in his dispatch of August 30, 1861 
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up to a day or two ago they were ignorant of the for- 
midable nature of our reinforcements. ... 


1861, July 6 


When coming over from Grafton to Philippi last week a 
member of the staff, by whose side I happened to be 
riding, met a countrymen and the following conversation 
ensued: “I s’spose, Captain,”’—with these people every- 
body with epaulettes on is a Captain—“I s’spose you’re 
going to Philippi to yer camp thar.” “Yes,” replied my 
companion, ‘‘we want to clear out the rebels from that 
part of the country. Have they been amongst your people 
very much?” “Wal, yes, a heap; they tuk our corn and 
sometimes our horses and made us draw for them and 
never paid for anything they tuk. I hope you'll drive ’em 
out of the country and then we’ll have peace again.” 
“Certainly,” replied the officer, ““we hope to be able to 
drive them out, but then we would like to see you taking a 
part in it.” “Oh, we couldn’t do anything; they was too 
many for us.” “Well,” insisted the officer, “after we get 
them driven out, won’t you be able to organize and defend 
yourselves in the future?” ‘Y don’t know how that'll be, 
Captain; we want you to drive ’em out so they'll never 
come back!” And so the conversation continued. 

I have since seen the same sentiment cropping out in 
one form or another a dozen times in conversation with as 
many of the inhabitants of this country. If their zeal does 
not come up exactly to the Northern standard, it must still 
be remembered that these people have been accustomed to 
let the eastern part of the State do most of their law 
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making and governing, and that they have grown up under 
the blight of a system which teaches them to wait for 
others to do everything for them that they require. 

Intercourse with the people here since our arrival, con- 
vinces me more than ever that the misrepresentations by 
which they have been deceived have been too cunningly 
presented and too long continued to admit of speedy 
correction. Many, perhaps a majority of them, still believe 
that the purpose of our army is to liberate their slaves 
and despoil them of their property. 


Carrick’s Ford 


1861, July 14 
From Carrick’s Ford 


Between eleven and twelve o’clock Friday night, July 
11, our troops lay down on the muddy road during a 
drenching rain, without supper, some without dinner, and 
for a time even without campfires. At two o’clock Satur- 
day morming Major John Love and Captain Jonathan 
Hines of the General’s staff started out to arouse them for 
another march. Sleep being out of the question, I accom- 
panied them. The camp presented a strange, wild scene, 
hundreds of camp fires had been kindled as soon as the 
ceasing of the rain rendered kindling possible, and their 
ruddy glare contrasted strangely with the leaden skies, 
scarcely lit up by a single star and with the gloom of the 
surrounding forest. The men were huddled around the 
fires, some stretched out in slumber as comfortable as 
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could be expected; others lying just as they had sunk 
down, exhausted in the mud where the halt was ordered 
three hours before, and still others caring nothing about 
sleep, forming circles around the fires and impatiently 
asking, ‘‘Why don’t they let us keep up the chase?” 

Some little difficulty was experienced in finding the 
commanders. Lying on the ground among their men, with 
no marquee to which we could repair to inquire about 
them, there was nothing for it but to keep hunting around 
until you happened to stumble over them. At last Colonel 
James B. Steedman was found and was ordered to turn out 
the Fourteenth Ohio and get ready for the march as soon 
as possible. By this time it was half past two o’clock. 
“How soon can you be ready?” asked Major Love. “In half 
an hour, sir!’ responded the energetic Colonel; and sure 
enough by three o’clock the gallant Fourteenth was mov- 
ing on the pursuit. They were immediately followed by the 
Seventh Indiana and then by the Ninth. The long lines of 
bayonets glittered for a moment in the glare of the camp 
fires, then disappeared in the dusky gloom and naught 
could be heard but an occasional order from the com- 
manders as the column wound away through the woods. 

The rest of the army sank back to slumber. It was 
thought best to let them rest till daylight before moving 
the remainder of the column. In such a country as this, it 
would be next to impossible to find a place where more 
than three or four regiments could be brought into action 
at once, and the three regiments of the advance were 
manifestly intended to do the fighting while the remainder 
of the column was only expected to arrive in time to 
support them if reinforcements should be needed. Three of 
the best regiments in the volunteer service were in the 
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advance, and the only fears of the result entertained were 
that they might not be able to catch the fleet rebels. It was 
known that they would have to encounter an enemy of 
nearly treble their number, but that they were only too 
glad to do. Supported as they were by our Ohio Colonel 
James Barnett with two pieces from his battery, they were 
a match for far more than treble their numbers of any 
rebels they had yet encountered. 

A little after daylight the remainder of the army was 
roused, and those who had their provision wagons up got 
their breakfasts. Between seven and eight o’clock the col- 
umn began to move. In half an hour they had reached the 
Leading Creek pike, up which the rebels had retreated, and 
in about the same time a drenching rain had begun to pour 
down again. As long as the route lay along the pike it was 
passable and the troops made rapid time. But when the 
village (that is to say, the three or four houses) of “New 
Interest”? was reached, it was found that the rebels had 
diverged from the pike and had taken over a mountain 
road leading to Shafer fork of Cheat River and down that in 
the direction of St. George. 

That road defies description. Part of the time it ran 
through lanes so narrow that a horseman could not pass on 
either side of the wagon train; then it wound through 
mountain gullies where the wheels of the wagon would be 
on the sides of the opposite hills, while beneath rushed a 
stream of water down the gulley; then again it would cross 
occasional swampy meadows or pass along by the brinks of 
the steepest hills. It climbed the Laurel Hill again (return- 
ing this time to the western side of the range) sometimes 
proceeded right up the rocky channels of the mountain 
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brooks, and then again would seem, in the language of one 
of the Hoosiers, “to run clean out,” and for a little while 
we would appear to be wandering among the mountains 
along a bridle path. Two things, however, served to mark 
the road distinctly; from the time the rebels left the 
Leading Creek pike till they re-reached the summit of 
Laurel Hill, the whole road was lined with articles thrown 
from their wagons, to lighten their loads and hasten their 
retreat; and the passage of their thousands of fugitives and 
their whole train of baggage wagons during the rain, had so 
trampled the road that, wherever the bed was not rock, it 
was worked into mortar. In places we would march for a 
quarter of a mile through a stream of liquid mud slowly 
flowing down the hill. At several points wagons had been 
upset on the hillsides, and their loads had gone crashing 
down among the bushes. Everywhere there was a distinct 
trail of tents, blankets, cooking utensils, axes, knapsacks, 
tent poles, camp chests, cots, tables, etc., etc. It was no 
longer the retreat of an army; it appeared the pell mell 
rout of a mob. The destruction of property was enor- 
mous. Fine, heavy duck tents, and elegant blankets, far 
better than the best of ours lay in the road and were 
trampled by the infantry and ground into the mud by the 
wagons, till their materials could scarcely be determined. 
Pouring rain soaked elegant clothing till it was almost 
utterly destroyed. And everytime one of their wagons was 
upset, the crash of its contents in rolling down the hillside 
ruined the whole. 

And still it rained! Weary and hungry, our soldiers could 
hardly have pushed along, but every fresh sight of deserted 
baggage seemed to convince them that they must be on the 
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very heels of the rebels. But at least we reached the 
summit of Laurel Hill and began to descend the western 
declivity. For miles back we had not passed a single human 
habitation, now as the down hill road became easier for 
the wagons, the traces of the rebels disappeared and for a 
time nothing seemed to have been thrown from their 
wagons. Evidently they had been traveling easier and more 
rapidly. 

Several times the General seemed disposed to halt the 
column in the belief that it was better to let the rebels 
escape than to kill the men in the pursuit. But then there 
came the question ‘‘where are our advanced regiments?” 
An aide was sent forward to learn what they were doing. 
Presently the advance of the column fancied they heard 
the scattering fire of the skirmishers. The word passed 
rapidly down the lines and the men pressed forward with 
renewed energy. 

A few moments later a soldier came galloping back from 
the three regiments bearing with him the banner of the 
Georgia regiment. He reported the capture of this by the 
Fourteenth and a skirmish between our advance and the 
enemy’s rear guard. You should have seen that weary 
column of men, dripping with rain and trudging through 
the mud, freshen up. 

But for an hour nothing further was heard. There was 
no firing from the advance, and the pickets successively 
sent forward to ascertain the exact position of affairs had 
not returned. At last we reached the Cheat River. There 
was no bridge, the stream was deep and rapid and the bed 
full of rough rocks, but right forward pressed the men and 
forded it in gallant style; some of them so happy about it, 
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that they could not refrain from singing, “On Jordan’s 
Stormy Banks,” etc. But General Morris, unwilling to let 
the troops wear themselves out entirely in pursuit of an 
enemy whose locality he could not learn, now halted the 
column and sent forward an aide—the fourth that had gone 
up to the advanced regiments while none had returned— 
with a preemptory order to Captain Henry W. Benham, 
who was commanding the advance regiments, to halt im- 
mediately, rest his men for an hour where they were and 
return to the main column. 

Hearing this order given and believing from the absence 
of the Aides that there must be warm work ahead, I 
galloped on before the General’s last Aide to ascertain for 
myself the exact position of affairs. The road I found 
began to be again lined with abandoned baggage, an indica- 
tion as I took it, that the pursuit was waxing warm and 
that the chivalry were beginning to realize their situation. 
The baggage thrown away too began to be of a different 
character. There was more personal baggage—more papers, 
knapsacks and valises. At one point I came upon a large 
box of stationery thrown out; at another, envelopes and 
paper were thrown along the road for almost a quarter of a 
mile in one continuous stream; and near the same place 
large numbers of litters for the wounded began to be seen. 
Presently firing could be heard again, at first the sharp rattle 
of musketry, and then the grand reverberations of the 
cannon began to roll among the mountains that skirt the 
Cheat. In a few moments [ came upon the scene. Ina little 
meadow Dr. W. C. Daniels of the Fourteenth Ohio and Dr. 
Stirling of the Cleveland Artillery were dressing the 
wounds of the poor fellows whom their companions were 
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rapidly bearing back. The wounded men were lying around 
on blankets. One was just brought up with four wounds, 
and still he bore it like a hero, and while the surgeons 
probed the wound and applied the bandages, gave scarcely 
a single groan. 

The Fourteenth Ohio and the Ninth Indiana alone were 
visible, and the firing seemed to become more distant. 
Hurrying forward, I ascertained that the first part of a 
brisk engagement was just over, and by crossing the river 
came in sight of the Seventh Indiana finishing the matter. 

Let me return to the beginning of the engagement. Back 
on the road, beyond the point where I found the surgeons 
and the wounded, the advance under Colonel Steedman 
had come in sight of the enemy’s train halting. Captain 
Benham deemed it imprudent to allow an attack till the 
Seventh and Ninth should come up. Meantime, the enemy 
appeared to be ignorant of the nearness of our advance till 
the careless discharge of a gun aroused them and they at 
once pushed forward. Our troops rushed on with renewed 
impetuosity, till at the third ford of the Cheat they came 
in sight of their train, apparently ‘‘stalled” in the river. As 
Colonel Steedman advanced with the Ohio Fourteenth, the 
teamsters or soldiers in the wagons called out: ‘Come on, 
we'll surrender.” On the other side of the river and just 
above the ford was a high bluff, the brink fringed with a 
thicket of laurel. Just as the Fourteenth came fairly in 
front of this bluff and before they reached the ford, 
General Robert Seldon Garnett sprang up on the very 
brink, waved his hat, and shouted, “Hurrah for Jeff 
Davis.” The words were scarcely out of his mouth till his 
whole force, which had been concealed in an ambuscade 
on the bluff, poured down a perfect storm of bullets on 
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the Fourteenth, and two of their rifled cannon opened 
fire. 

The Fourteenth stood up like regulars without flinching, 
and responded with as effective a fire as possible, consider- 
ing the unfavorable situation of the enemy. Colonel Bar- 
nett speedily got his cannon into position and returned the 
fire of their artillery. Meantime, Colonel Robert Milroy 
advanced with the Ninth Indiana and formed in line of 
battle on Steedman’s left, while Colonel Ebenezer Dumont 
was ordered to ascend an apparently precipitous bank 
some two hundred yards up the river, and turn the ene- 
my’s flank. The ascent was almost impossible but the 
gallant Colonel had got up with two of his companions 
when, by some mistake, Captain Benham—who had been 
informed that the ascent could not be made—ordered them 
to proceed down the river with his regiment and turn the 
other flank of the enemy. Right down the stony bed of the 
river went the gallant Seventh, just between the fires of 
both sides. Coming out between the baggage wagons stand- 
ing in the fords they turned up toward the enemy when 
the rebels precipitately deserted their fine position and 
fled. The Seventh pursued—having by means of this flank 
movement got in advance of the Fourteenth Ohio—came 
up with the enemy just as they had crossed Carrick’s Ford 
and again opened fire upon them. General Garnett at- 
tempted to rally his men, but they were too much terrified 
to be stopped in their headlong flight. Just then Major 
Gordon with Captain Ferry’s company, which led the 
advance of Dumont’s regiment, came to the brink of the 
river where they could see General Garnett waving to his 
men to return. In an instant Sergeant Burlingame “drew a 
bead” on him and fired. He fell instantly, and when Major 
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Gordon reached him but a moment later, his muscles were 
just giving their last convulsive twitch. The Major stooped 
down by his side, tenderly closed his eyes, bound up his 
face, and left a guard to protect his body. 

The rebels fled pell mell in the direction of St. George 
but our troops were too much exhausted to pursue. They 
would gladly have done it but General Morris would not 
permit. Colonel Milroy could hardly be held back at all 
and his gallant men were as ready to follow as he was to 
lead. 

As I write, all is excitement around me. The soldiers are 
telling incidents of the battle, detailing the amount of 
baggage taken, exhibiting their trophies, talking about the 
enemy’s dead and our own. I forward a list of our losses by 
telegraph and must reserve incidents and details for anoth- 
er letter. 

Enough now to say that the battle, though very short, 
was also a very brilliant one. It scarcely lasted half an hour 
but in that time, it covered our Ohio and Indiana troops 
with glory. Of its results more can be told hereafter. Forty 
baggage wagons, an immense amount of valuable clothing, 
camp equipage and arms, one rifled cannon, their army 
chest with whatever money they may have had, the death 
of the General, the capture of more prisoners than we can 
take care of, and the disorganization of this army of 
Eastern Virginians and Georgians are the results that we 
can see today. There may be others not yet understood. 

It has been hoped that the forces at Rowlesburg or 
Oakland will be able to intercept the retreat of the rebels 
before they reach Hardy county, for which place they 
were said to be aiming when they retreated. They left 
more of their baggage wagons near here, and it is hoped, 
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though not yet known, that their artillery is somewhere in 
the same neighborhood. 


1861, July 19 


It is said that the remnants of Garmett’s army are at- 
tempting to reorganize at Romney. I confess I scarcely see 
how they can be equipped again. Their losses along the 
road, at Cheat River, and beyond are almost incalculable. 
It is a fact which our Northern officials may note, that this 
army at Laurel Hill was in every respect far better 
equipped than ours. They had the best of Sibley tents; 
blankets, one of which is worth more than two of ours; 
abundance of cooking utensils; a profusion of camp chests, 
camp tables, camp stools, and all manner of camp equip- 
age; fine camp cots, far better in design and manufacture 
than the best of ours; hundreds of litters for wounded, 
where we had not a single one; chests full of lint, bandages 
and complete collections of surgeons’ supplies, while our 
wounded on the battle field had to be bandaged with old 
shirts picked up along the line of the retreat. All this 
munificent outfit for an army and the huge old four horse 
Virginia wagons in which they transported are gone. If the 
rebels at Romney had an overflooding treasury, I hardly 
see how they could scrape together in Virginia another 
equipment like that for an army of six thousand; without 
money, with even their private baggage all gone, and abso- 
lutely nothing left, it is difficult to see how they can be 
more than an organized mob. What they lost on the retreat 
from Laurel Hill, they could hardly replace in a couple of 
months, with every facility; with none, replacing it would 
seem to be out of the question. 
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“Brilliant” Generalship 


1861, July 18 
From Grafton 


First, let it be understood that the bepraised galaxy of 
victories leaves us today precisely where we stood the 
morning after the affair at Philippi.... Three weeks ago 
Captain Benham, then in command at Philippi, avowed his 
readiness with the force then at his disposal to drive the 
rebels out of their position at Laurel Hill. Then, before 
Garnett had been allowed to trace his fortifications under 
our noses, Captain Benham could easily have fulfilled his 
pledge. But no! the rebels must be caught! And so we have 
waited for “strategy.” 

Taking away all moonshine and gasconade, what is the 
result? The soldiers have fought as gallantly as patriot 
could wish; their victories have been brilliant additions to 
the annals of American courage and endurance; but what 
have been the practical results of General McClellan’s 
“strategy?” Simply this, that it failed, and that he didn’t 
catch them! After three weeks delay, numerous skirmishes 
and two battles, he has only driven the rebels—an achieve- 
ment the troops then in the field were ready to accomplish 
three weeks ago. 

The minutiae of the plan for this famous ‘‘catching”’ 
were simply these; General Morris was to approach Gar- 
nett’s camp on Laurel Hill from the west. General McClel- 
lan was to move to the eastern side of the Laurel range. 
There Garnett was to be surrounded by two fires and 
compelled to surrender. But the plan wasn’t carried out. 
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General Morris moved to his side and waited. Gencral 
McClellan was stopped at Rich Mountain. The rebels were 
given ample time to see the trap closing and to discover 
just where it was to fasten. Of course they escaped, the 
“strategy”? failed, and all that was left for it was a foot race 
over again.* 

And this is the culmination of the brilliant Generalship, 
which the journals of the sensation persuasion have been 
besmearing with such nauseous flattery. 


Lee in the Mountains 


1861, August 14 
From Clarksburg 


It is known that brisk fighting is expected yet in West- 
ern Virginia, before the present campaign shall close. The 
people expect it; the soldiers expect it; it is shrewdly 
surmised that General Rosecrans expects and is preparing 
for it. On what is this expectation based? 

General Robert E. Lee of the rebel army is now in the 
mountains at the head of the rebel forces menacing the 
Cheat Mountain Gaps. So much may be accepted. ... I am 
not permitted to state all the facts in the case—‘‘military 
necessity,” you know, and the recent ‘“‘compact” by which 
the military and the press are to get along so lovingly—-but 
I may say that the authorities here know that five days ago 


* This paragraph is a condensation of two much larger ones by Reid. 
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General Lee was in personal command of the rebel troops 
and that his headquarters were then at Huntersville, about 
30 miles southwest from the Gaps. Since then little doubt 
is left that he has removed to Monterey, not more than 
twenty five miles in an air line southeast from the Gaps 
and on the direct pike to Beverly. 

General Lee then, the first in reputation and probably in 
ability of the four Major Generals of the Confederate 
army, has been sent to take command of the division 
moving against Western Virginia. It has not been without a 
purpose that Davis has detached the ablest of his Generals 
from Richmond and from his army of the Potomac. What 
that purpose may be will form a fitting subject for the 
speculators at home. To me, I confess it still seems, despite 
his ten thousand men and his rumored reinforcements, 
that Lee’s movement is intended only for an effective 
feint. Manifestly, the more Federal troops can be diverted 
from the Grand Army at Washington by keeping up a state 
of constant alarm along the border, threatening an attack 
here and an attack there, keeping the loyal troops on the 
march and the loyal officers ever on the gut vive, the more 
effectually can the rebels prepare for the “onward move- 
ment” east of the mountains, which they must know that 
the autumn will bring. 


1861, August 19 


The rebels beyond the Cheat Mountain Gaps, if not 
known to be making any remarkable progress through our 
lines, are at least none too modest in their expectations. 
Lee’s troops now boast that they intend to winter in 
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Southern Ohio! This country, they admit, is unable to 
support them, but the granaries of Ohio are abundant, and 
they propose that the Buckeye Abolitionists shall bear 
their expenses! Horses are scare here, but Ohio has plenty; 
the forage here is exhausted, but the meadows and corm- 
fields of Ohio are inexhaustible. Provisions, transporta- 
tion, munitions of war—all abound across the river and 
across the river they mean to go before the winter sets in! 


1861, August 20 


The people of Clarksburg, unable to understand how 
General Rosecrans can control his troops and give his 
orders without being in the midst of them, are quite 
nervous over Lee’s reported advances. The Secessionists, 
waxing more confident, declare that in a week or ten days 
at the furtherest their forces will take triumphant posses- 
sion of Clarksburg, and then the present order of things 
will be ended forever; while even the loyal people feel 
alarmed at the fact that the General commanding the 
Department is here with scarcely a single regiment around 
him. Fear knows no logic and the people never stop to 
inquire about how Lee is to get in here upon them. They 
only know that he is across the mountains and they seem 
to think that from there it will be as easy to drop down 
upon Clarksburg as for the rain to rattle upon its old roofs 
from the clouds above. 

They still find time, however, to talk politics. The new 
State Government being an accepted fact—if Lee by any 
chance should not get Rosecrans driven out—and the divi- 
sion of the State being regarded as almost certain, the 
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question of a Capital for Western Virginia comes up. 
Whecling is too onesided and the people of this ancient 
burg have concluded that they have here precisely the 
combination of advantages, central position, ease of access, 
and the like, that the future Capital should have. 


Carnifex Ferry 


1861, September 8 
From Sutton 


We move this morning in the direction of the enemy. 
They are not supposed to be in Summersville at least in any 
strong force and there seems to be little apprehension of 
any serious engagement there. Skirmishing has been going 
on, however, along Cox’s line of outposts... . 

Through somebody’s blunder we were three hours too 
late in starting, and as a natural result we were three hours 
too late in getting into camp. The men marched well; the 
German brigade and particularly Robert L. McCook’s regi- 
ment, swung out as if thirty miles a day would be mere 
child’s play for them, and till dusk all were in the finest 
spirits. Along the whole route the scenery was romanti- 
cally beautiful; as the second brigade tumed from the 
summit of Birch Mountain and passed along the narrow 
ridge of which I have spoken, the sun—a fiery crimson 
ball—was just sinking to the hilltops, and the purple light 
that danced and played aslant upon the tremulous leaves 
lit up the forest with gleams of a lustrous radiance that 
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made that rugged hillside a very fairy land; while the lofty 
mountains lifting their tree-crowned summits above us on 
either side were bathed in a glowing flood of the same 
enchanting coloring. ... 

A week of such marching would render the army com- 
paratively worthless. There can scarcely be an excuse for 
last night’s vexations and discomforts. Wading though deep 
streams when it is too dark to see the fords, lying down in 
the damp grass, supperless, with wet feet, and after infinite 
difficulty in even finding the ground on which they may 
lie down—that is no way to make an efficient army. The 
army regulations are explicit in saying that night marches 
or going into camp late at night are only to be resorted to 
in the last extremities. Let me commend this paragraph to 
the attention of those who have the charge of these mat- 
ters in the army of occupation. 


1861, September 11 
Eight miles southwest of Summersville 


On the last day of our disastrous summer of ’61, Gen- 
eral Rosecrans moved from Clarksburg to put himself at 
the head of his army and resume active operations, The 
popular understanding was that he meant to attack Lee at 
Cheat Mountain Gaps. The truth, as has heretofore been 
repeatedly hinted in this correspondence, was that he 
meant to complete the work to which his strategic plans 
had been for a month directed, by engaging General John 
B. Floyd in the region of our Kanawha line. General 
Joseph J. Reynolds held Lee in check at the Cheat Moun- 
tain; a gap in our lines had been purposely made at 
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Summersville; Floyd had bit at the bait by coming in; and 
now Rosecrans proposed to “hit him hard in the head” 
before he could run. Such was the plan. 

And so, while the people thought that the General was 
hurrying to Beverly, he had reached Bull Town and Sutton 
and Birch River, had collected his scattered army and was 
ready for his work. Just a week had been consumed. 

After a variety of vexatious delays the army moved 
from Birch River toward Summersville late in the forenoon 
of Monday, the ninth inst. The telegraph had preceded us, 
and dispatches had been received from our outposts that 
our pickets had been fired on and that rebels were skulking 
near them through the woods. In advance of our whole 
column went a squad of cavalry to bear back the earliest 
intelligence of any hostile movement; at a considerable 
distance behind came an advance guard, then after another 
interval, the pioneers and then Benham’s brigade. Mc- 
Cook’s followed; Colonel Eliakim P. Scammon’s brought 
up the rear; while for five miles back stretched our wagon 
train and its guards. 

Leaving the valley of the Big Birch, we immediately 
began to climb the mountain, which from our late encamp- 
ment had seemed to block up the way. For six miles we 
climbed in tortuous windings, pausing on the way to bury 
a rebel, who had been killed while attempting a guerilla 
shot on Colonel William Sooy Smith the evening before, 
and whose corpse had lain in its gore by the roadside till 
morning. At last we reached the summit and from that 
summit of Powcell’s mountain there burst upon the eye a 
view that Switzerland might be challenged to surpass. The 
country through which we were moving was but a succes- 
sion of spurs and outlying ranges from the Greenbrier, and 
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from none of them, hitherto, had we been able to see more 
than the foliage-masked sides and forest top summit lines 
of the nearest hills on either side. Here we were on a point 
that overtopped the whole country westward to the bord- 
ers of our own Ohio and from that fastness for guerillas (if 
not den of thieves) the eye reached from range to range of 
tree-covered hills that rose and fell in the magnificent 
panorama spread out before us, like the billows of the 
ocean, growing smaller as they receded, till at last in the 
dim, hazy shore line of blue that bounded the vision, was 
marked the course of our “Beautiful River.” 

And from that far-off view of their state the troops 
descended to a conflict of which their state may worthily 
be proud. 

Hardly had the column begun to descend the mountain, 
till the extreme advance squad of cavalry was fired upon, 
and presently there ran along the line the word that “the 
enemy was ahead.” Night was closing about us, and the 
inevitable fog was blotting out even the outlines of all our 
surroundings as we reached the ‘“Muddlethy Bottoms” and 
passed the yet burning campfires of an enemy’s outpost. 
How the rebels had been startled by our sudden ap- 
proaches; how our cavalry had dashed after them, but had 
been recalled by a preemptory order that the possibility of 
an ambuscade justified; how narrowly they escaped, and 
how fast they ran were the themes of camp talk for an 
hour, and then the army silently sank down in the mea- 
dows. But for the bivouac fires a passerby, could he have 
evaded the vigilance of our sentries, might have fancied 
that he was traversing a solitude. But there was no evading 
those sentries! Hours after the soldiers, snugly wrapped in 
their blankets and protected from the dews by the hay 
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they had found in the meadows, were dreaming of homes 
and sweethearts and wives, the unwearied Colonel of the 
Ninth was passing around the whole line of our pickets, 
seeing that there was no break in the cordon of safeguards 
that surrounded the camp, and that no stupid sentry was 
leaving a gap for an enemy to enter. “I always see to these 
things myself,” said the gallant Colonel and Commander of 
the Second Brigade, as he started his rounds, ‘‘and I always 
know they are done.” 

The clammy fog was still clinging around the faces of 
the sleepers when the First Brigade was aroused, and by 
dawn the whole army was on the way. Summersville lay 
before us but eight miles distant. A regiment of rebels was 
reported by the country people to be holding the town. 
The column pushed steadily forward, occasionally break- 
ing into the double quick as some rumor ran along the 
ranks that the advance was fighting. At last distant firing 
was heard, a rapid march brought us into the single street 
of Summersville, and the rebles were seen scampering up a 
hillside beyond. The infantry halted in column in the road, 
a squad of cavalry dashed out toward Gauley Bridge, and 
while they were gone, we had leisure to learn that the 
pioneers of the advance had got within long musket range 
of a small party of the rebels and had sent a few shots after 
them, though without any known effect except on the vzs 
a tergo principle to accelerate their speed. In a few mo- 
ments the cavalry squad returned marching between them 
a couple of the rebels with the green, shirt-fashion blouse 
and white muslin rag over the cap, that were known as the 
uniform of a raw militia cavalry company of the rebels. 
One of the prisoners was from Parkersburg—the other from 
Guyandotte. Both had been at Cross Lanes and one of the 
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fellows was relieved of the sword of Captain Dyer, which 
he had stripped from the corpse of the poor Captain on 
the field. 

Meantime, the General had already ordered forward the 
column, had gathered up the more intelligent of the citi- 
zens, and questioned them about the roads and byways 
and all the topographical features of the country; had 
procurred the official map of the country from the Clerk’s 
office, and had learned from the frightened inhabitants all 
they knew or were willing to tell of the position, defenses, 
and strength of the enemy. A leisurely half-hour’s talk 
with the prisoners (one of whom was impudent and both 
independent as well as loudmouthed in the declaration 
that, though we had caught them, Floyd would soon 
pepper us) completed the General’s preparations for enter- 
ing the immediate neighborhood of the enemy; and leaving 
the village with the women crying, and the men not 
knowing how to comfort them for fear our army would be 
speedily driven back, and Floyd would come trampling in 
upon us with his eight thousand in their very streets, the 
General galloped to his place in the column. 

The current belief—what General Rosecrans’ informa- 
tion and opinions were, I cannot say—the current belief, 
based upon reports of the country people, statements of 
scouts, and admissions of the prisoners was that Floyd was 
strongly entrenched at Cross Lanes, in such a position that, 
as he was said to have expressed it, he “defied the world, 
the flesh, and the devil.” Our boys thought there was no 
necessity for his defying those parties—but let that pass. 
From Summersville to Cross Lanes was eight miles. 

Shortly after leaving the village, we entercd the ranges 
of hills that swell into mountains on either side of the 
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Gauley River. Presently a road was reached that led through 
ravines a short distance down to a ferry across the Gauley. 
It would not do to leave a passage by that ferry practicable 
in our rear, and Colonel McCook was ordered to take a 
squad of his cavalry (Frederick Schaumbeck’s, from Chi- 
cago), proceed to the ferry, and destroy the boat. On 
arriving at the river, the boat was found to be at the 
opposite side, and a couple of men were directed to strip, 
swim over, and get it. As the swimmers struck out, armed 
men appeared on the other side, and a very sharp volley 
was poured into Colonel McCook and his squad, who were 
standing on the bank, wounding one of the men seriously 
in the thigh. The cavalry returned the fire with spirit, but 
unluckily they had no firearms excepting the U.S. carbine- 
stock horse pistol, and the rebels were beyond their range. 
Seeing the predicament Colonel McCook instantly started 
a man back, asking that ten infantry should be sent to his 
aid. By some mistake the request was understood to be for 
the Tenth Infantry, and the whole regiment presently 
came hurrying down. The Irish, keen for a fight, and 
desperately anxious to open the day well, at once com- 
menced an infernal pop, pop, popping, that speedily made 
the whole woods on the other side too hot for the rebels. 
The swimmers then brought the boat over. It was a new 
one, just finished, and the tools employed in its construc- 
tion were still in it. These were used to cut it in two, and 
the separate halves were then loaded with stone and sent, 
sinking as they went, over the falls below. 

Manifestly the column was now near the enemy’s lines, 
yet contrary to the uniform experience in Western Virginia 
hitherto, no attempt whatever had been made to obstruct 
the road. Floyd was known to be advised of our approach, 
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as his scouts had been hanging around us since we arrived 
at Birch River; and the inference naturally was that, as he 
knew we were coming and made no effort to stop us, he 
felt secure in his position and wanted us to attack him. 
Finally, we arrived at forks in the road, one branch leading 
to Cross Lanes, the other turning down toward the river, 
passing a short distance behind Cross Lanes, crossing the 
Gauley by a ferry, and continuing on down on the other 
side to Gauley Bridge thirty odd miles distant. 

We must be on their lines, yet there was no firing. 
Colonel William Lytle’s Tenth Ohio, which had led the 
advance all the way, was ordered to proceed cautiously 
and slowly down the road, passing behind Cross Lanes to 
make an armed reconnoissance. Meantime the suspicion 
began to be entertained that the rebels might be concealed 
in some of the valleys or behind the crests of the low hills 
on the left side of the road; and the several brigades were 
ordered to form in line of battle and deploy skirmishers to 
scout the entire suspected section. The maneuver was 
promptly and handsomely executed. Meanwhile General 
Rosecrans found a steep hill on the right side which 
seemed to command the whole country; and, dashing up it 
he examined every point minutely and watched the pro- 
gress of the skirmishers with field glasses. 

Viewed from the hill, the scene was an inspiring one. 
Away in front stood the remainder of the first brigade 
drawn up in line of battle, facing in the direction Lytle had 
taken. On a gentle swell to the left, some distance back, 
stood McCook’s entire brigade as rigid as statues ‘looking 
for all the world like regulars,” as a thorough military man 
said of them. On the right, and a little higher up, on a 
prolongation of the same swell, was Scammon’s brigade, 
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not making so long a line as the others but looking their 
best. Around was spread a lovely variety of hill and dale, 
pastures and corn fields, dotted with one or two snug- 
looking little farm houses, with orchards attached, backed 
by the lofty heights that skirt the Gauley, and all were 
wearing that most smiling of nature’s expressions, when 
ardent summer is just ripening and softening to the mellow 
richness of autumn. 

Down the road we knew that a regiment of Ohioans 
must be coming very near to death; above, the sun, that 
was lending such a glow to the peaceful expressions of 
nature, was also flashing on long lines of bayonets and 
lighting up the stern countenances of an army of men 
awaiting and eager for battle. And still there came no 
sounds save the twittering of birds and the rustle of the 
breeze in the foilage. 

Suddenly a musket shot, down the road in the direction 
of Lytle’s regiment, broke in upon the peaceful murmur. 
Quickly came another and another. Again there was quict, 
and again the straggling fire began. Evidently Lytle’s skir- 
mishers were coming up to the army’s pickets. Meantime 
McCook’s skirmishers had thoroughly explored their terri- 
tory and had returned reporting it entirely clear. Presently 
sharper firing was heard for a moment or two in the 
direction of Lytle’s regiment; then it relapsed again into 
the straggling fire of pickets. Pushing forward, it was soon 
discovered that a strong detachment of the rebels, prob- 
ably a regiment, had been driven in from an exposed camp 
on the left of the road, where much of their camp equi- 
page was still left though the more valuable part had 
apparently been removed early in the day. This camp must 
have been about a mile from the forks of the road where 
the column had first halted and formed in line of battle. 
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Lytle’s regiment continued pushing on down the road, 
which here plunged into a dense forest filled with under- 
growth, almost impassable for infantry and entirely so for 
cavalry. The road itself was tolerably good—muddy, but 
not deep and more nearly level than would have been 
expected on such heights—but very narrow and shut in, up 
to the very wagon tracks with the jungle of underbrush. 
General Rosecrans, who was still in total ignorance of the 
exact position of the enemy or of the nature of their 
entrenchments, now sent orders to General Benham* that 
Lytle should proceed down this road to make an armed 
reconnoissance of the position, to be supported, if neces- 
sary, by the remainder of Benham’s brigade. Lytle was still 
about a mile ahead of the rest of the brigade pushing 
cautiously forward with four companies of skirmishers, A, 
B, C, and E, in advance; suddenly these skirmishers, com- 
pelled by the nature of the ground to proceed more ina 
body than would have been desirable, peering through the 
bushes that skirted a short curve in the road, found them- 
selves about two hundred and fifty or three hundred yards 
in front of some sort of fortification; exactly what, it was 
impossible to see. The enemy seemed to discover them 
about the same time. For a few moments there was a 
resumption of the sharp but scattered firing, then suddenly 
there came a terrific crash of musketry and a perfect storm 
of lead. The enemy had opened along his whole front. The 
remainder of the Tenth was hurried up to support the four 
advance companies, and General Benham, who was well up 
with the advance, sent back orders for the Thirteenth, 


* Captain Henry W. Benham mentioned in the dispatch of July 14 
was promoted Major August 6 and Brigadier General August 13, 
1861. 
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Colonel William Sooy Smith, and the Twelfth, Colonel 
John W. Lowe, to come rapidly forward. Meantime, our 
men stood their ground manfully and returned the fire 
with spirit. The angry peals of musketry, sharp as peals of 
heavy thunder, grew fiercer, till the sound became one 
tremendous, incessant roar; while speedily, at least one full 
battery of heavy fieldpieces sent in their swelling, deep- 
toned notes to mingle with the crashing rattle of the small 
arms. Fortunately neither the artillery nor infantry of the 
enemy fired with much accuracy at this period of the 
engagement, and though the poor Tenth boys suffered 
severely, yet under the partial cover of the trees their loss 
was far less than would have been expected from the 
tremendous fire that was directed upon them. 

Colonel Smith’s Thirteenth now came in on the left of 
the road but a very short distance behind the rear of the 
Tenth, and falling over toward Floyd’s right flank opened 
out in fine style, the rebels continuing a heavy fire of 
musketry, rifles, shells and canister. In the very thickest of 
this firing Colonel Lytle dashed forward toward the natu- 
ral glacis in front of the enemy’s works leading up several 
of his companies, apparently with the intention of at- 
tempting to storm the entrenchments. As they emerged 
from the cover of the woods the enemy’s fire was of 
course concentrated upon them, and as they began to 
reach the glacis, Colonel Lytle received a severe wound in 
the leg while the same shot fatally wounded his horse. The 
poor animal plunged frantically forward, reared up, and 
threw the wounded Colonel upon the field, then in his 
death agony, gave one final plunge clear over the parapet 
and fell inside the enemy’s works. The gallant Colonel 
could find no refuge on the field except a deserted house 
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right between the two fires. There he lay during the whole 
progress of the battle, with cannon balls crashing through 
and around the frail building which constituted his only 
shelter. 

The Tenth, who had borne themselves nobly thus far, 
discouraged at the loss of their gallant Colonel, now be- 
came somewhat scattered in the woods though they held 
their position with tenacity and kept up an incessant 
firing. 

Meantime, Colonel Lowe, who had been some distance 
behind, came up with his Twelfth and was led by Adjutant 
General George L. Hartsuff into a position in the woods on 
the left of the road near the spot where the Tenth had first 
received the fire. It was the intention that from this point 
Colonel Lowe should work his way up under cover and 
form on Colonel Smith’s right, now threatening the ene- 
my’s extreme right flank, but in some way he crossed the 
road and came up a little to the enemy’s left in the very 
hottest fire. He was leading his regiment up finely, conspic- 
uous at their head, alike for his fine soldierly appearance 
and the consummate gallantry he displayed when, while 
waving his sword to cheer them on, he was struck fair in 
the center of the forehead by a musket ball and fell 
headlong from his horse. He died a soldier’s death, bravely, 
gloriously leading his men forward; and he would himself 
have desired no other end for a life that of late had been 
too much embittered by the carpings of the ignorant and 
the sneers of the malevolent.* 


* According to Reid’s letter of September 14, a newspaper had 
recently denounced Lowe as a coward and declared he should be 


shot. 
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Adjutant-General Hartsuff now got James R. Mc- 
Mullen’s* howitzer battery into position, and it began 
playing on the redoubt with considerable vigor. 

The armed reconnoissance was rapidly developing into a 
severe and general engagement. General Rosecrans’ orders 
had been positive that nothing more than a reconnoissance 
should be attempted, but General Benham had been un- 
able on account of difficulty in the transmission of orders 
to arrange his brigade in the way which he believed would 
have at once carried the works, and support for the regi- 
ments already engaged became necessary. Captain Joseph 
T. Snyder’s battery was hurried up and took a position to 
the right of the road commanding the entire front of the 
enemy’s works. The batteries, combined with the effective 
support of the infantry, soon silenced at least two of the 
rebels’ guns while they began to serve the others much 
more slowly. 

Meantime General Rosecrans, who had been off on the 
hill under the hottest fire, on the right of the road (the 
enemy’s left) directing the movements and attempting to 
gain some idea of the fortifications, dispatched Adjutant- 
General Hartsuff to bring up the German brigade. This, 
together with Scammon’s which was held as reserve, had 
been standing drawn up in line of battle in the old camp 
from which the rebel regiment had been driven when the 
fight began. The battle had now been raging over an hour 
(beginning at half-past three o'clock in the afternoon); 
large numbers of the wounded had been carried back to 
the hospital; it was known that Colonel Lowe was killed, 


*Spelled McMullin in Official Records, Series 1, Vol. V, p. 133ff. 
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and it was also reported that Colonel Lytle was shot dead 
and that his regiment was utterly cut to pieces; straggling 
soldiers had become separated from their regiments, and as 
always occurs with a few in any army, in a fight under 
cover, had worked their way out of danger and were 
sneakingly attempting to evade the disgrace of their retreat 
by enormous stories of the fearful slaughter from the very 
midst of which they had so gallantly escaped; the terrible 
firing, which some experienced military men pronounce 
the heaviest they ever heard; the mystery of the position 
which nobody could understand; the news of Lowe’s death 
and the uncertainity about Lytle’s fate, had all combined 
to create a general feeling of depression and a conviction 
that the battle was going against us. 

Such was the prevailing feeling when Adjutant General 
Hartsuff came galloping up, apparently as calm as when 
ordering a detail from a regiment for guard duty and 
announced that Colonel McCook’s brigade was to be 
moved forward to storm the entrenchments and that he 
claimed the privilege of leading them over the works. 
Could you but have seen that German brigade as this 
announcement was made! Colonel McCook, wild with de- 
light, dashed up and down the lines, told the men what 
they had to do and demanded if they were ready to do it. 
And then such a volley of cheers as rose in deafening 
response to the inquiry, swelling over and for a moment 
fairly drowning the roar of battle, while the delighted 
soldiers waved their hats and tossed them in the air, threw 
their arms wildly about and seemed fairly frantic with Joy. 
I have seen many intensely excited assemblages, have 
watched the inspiring influence of the most distinguished 
orators on the most excitable audiences, but never have I 
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witnessed any scene that would compare with that. Mc- 
Cook dashing furiously along the lines, shouting as he 
went, jn atone that rang like a trumpet over the field, that 
he had tried them before and he knew what they would 
do; that he and the Adjutant General would lead them up 
and that they would carry those works if the ditch had to 
be filled full of dead Dutchmen before they could get over; 
that the traitors would soon see what his Dutchmen could 
do and thus working the enthusiastic fellows up, till in the 
patriotic frenzy of the moment, they would have stormed 
any thing; the “Dutchmen” yelling and waving their 
swords and clashing their muskets and flinging up their 
hats; Hartsuff, calm as ever, but with a look that spoke his 
delight far better than words already galloping to the head 
of the column, the brigade dashing off at an impetuous 
double quick; Colonel Frederick Porschner clamoring be- 
cause he was compelled to make his regiment wait for its 
proper place, and his men starting off as if they intended 
to dispute the van with the Ninth; Porschner shouting in 
excuse that they wanted to fight some too, and McCook 
shouting back that he knew they would, and that that was 
just what he wanted them for; Colonel Augustus Moor 
riding proudly at the head of his regiment, his grim face 
wreathed in unwonted smiles and Hartsuff galloping far 
ahead as the brigade came hurrying down, the whole scene, 
which occupied but a moment, yet cannot be described in 
an hour, was to many of us, at least, the most exciting and 
inspiring sight of a lifetime. 

We waited impatiently for the assault; but, alas! as the 
brigade came down, they were met by preemptory orders 
from General Rosecrans. He had been examining the plan 
of storming in front, right over the principal redoubt of 
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the enemy, which Hartsuff had originated and begged 
authority to carry out, and he had resolved to counter- 
mand the permission to attempt it. Prudently, perhaps, he 
was unwilling to risk so many lives in the dreadful uncer- 
tainty of storming a well-defended work without a more 
thorough reconnoissance; and the brigade was therefore 
divided. Four companies of McCook’s own regiment, the 
Ninth, were sent far up on the enemy’s left, where they 
charged up almost to the parapet that there constituted 
the rebel defense and had to be recalled by the bugle 
signal. They poured a deadly volley and brought back the 
most accurate information concerning the main rebel re- 
doubt. 

Moor joined Smith on the enemy’s extreme right while 
Porschner, greatly to his disappointment, could not get 
into action at all. 

And now, while the Germans were pushing hard on the 
enemy’s left, and the other regiments continued to hold 
their former positions, Colonel Smith with the Thirteenth 
Ohio had worked clear around on the right till he was 
ready with a short rush inside, indeed, of short musket 
range to storm the irregular parapet that was found to 
defend the right flank. He had his men lying close under 
the brow of the hill and saw to it personally that they lay 
there and did not expose themselves unnecessarily while 
firing. A single rush over a short exposed hill and ten 
minutes’ hand-to-hand fighting would in Colonel Smith’s 
opinion have ended the matter. The fight had now raged 
between three and four hours. It was already so dark that 
it was almost impossible to distinguish the forms of men in 
the entrenchments; the men had been up since four 
o’clock in the morning and had made a rapid march of 
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eighteen miles, besides doing severe duty in scouting and 
skirmishing up and down steep hills before going into the 
engagement. To continue it further would have been folly, 
and General Rosecrans therefore ordered the troops to fall 
back on our lines. 

So ended the “Battle of Carnifex Ferry.” 

Our regiments were posted in advantageous positions, 
either for resuming the attack in the morning or for 
resisting a rebel sortie during the night. The troops lay on 
their arms all night, some of them within but a hundred or 
two hundred yards of the enemy’s works. What would be 
done in the morning was uncertain. It was known that 
General Rosecrans had not desired a general engagement 
without careful reconnoissance; and it was therefore pre- 
sumed that the morning would be spent in acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the rebel position and that the 
works would be carried by storm in the afternoon. But the 
rebels relieved us of all doubts. When the morning dawned, 
it was discovered that General Floyd, terrified by the 
furious attack at once on his centre and both flanks, and 
fearing that he would either be surrounded or cut off from 
retreat toward Lewisburg had evacuated his camp during 
the night leaving large quantities of ammunition, arms, 
camp stores, and equipage behind him, had crossed the 
Gauley, breaking down the bridge, and completely de- 
stroying the ferryboat behind him, and was probably mak- 
ing the best of his opportunities for getting back to Lewis- 
burg. 

By six o’clock in the morning the old Stars and Stripes 
were floating over Floyd’s headquarters in the camp which 
was to have been proof against “the world, the flesh, and 
the devil,” but which couldn’t resist the onset of the 
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Yankees; while the rebel “stars and bars’ were borne in 
triumph beneath the National flag to the Federal camp 
beyond our lines of attack. Guards were at once placed 
over the rebel camp, scouts were sent out to mark the 
course of the enemy, and the exhausted troops were per- 
mitted to rest. 

I have given above too tediously, I know, but only 
like the Scotch preacher, because “I hadn’t time to make it 
shorter,”’ a simple narrative of the events connected with 
the battle and the rout of the ex-Secretary of War. Expla- 
nations, comments, personal details must all be deferred, 
and I may simply add that our loss was far less than would 
have been expected from the length of the engagement and 
the incessant roll of artillery and musketry. We have four- 
teen killed, eighty wounded (mostly but flesh wounds), 
and seven missing. The enemy’s loss is not known, but one 
of our men captured at Cross Lanes and recaptured here, 
states that it took the train with killed and wounded an 
hour and twenty minutes to pass the hospital where he was 
confined on their retreat. 

Floyd himself is known to have been wounded in the 
arm--some of the prisoners say severely—during the action. 


1861, September 24 
From Crosslanes 


There is a protracted lull. General Rosecrans still lies at 
Cross Lanes, and the wonder everybody felt during the 
first week after Carnifex’s Ferry at his not pursuing the 
flying rebels now intensifies into astonishment. Never was 
there a more barren victory. We succeed in driving Floyd 
out of a fortified camp, then deliberately occupy ourselves 
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in sorting his frying pans and flint lock muskets while he 
hunts up another place to fortify! 

I do not choose now to speak of what might have been 
done at Carnifex’s Ferry. The time may come when be- 
praised Generalship will be called upon to explain why a 
battle was fought at all when simply crossing the Gauley at 
Hughes’ Ferry might have cut off the enemy’s supplies, 
and a single regiment might have prevented his retreat; or 
why, if for somebody’s reputation, a battle must be fought 
it was necessary to plunge troops without dinner and 
already wearied with an eighteen miles’ march, blindfold 
upon a fortification whose very position was unknown till 
the troops were under the fire of its guns; or why, if this 
were only the rash act of a subordinate and a battle were 
not really wanted, the troops were not even then drawn 
off, without ordering up reserves and as soon as the recon- 
noisance had been effected. The time may come, I repeat, 
when an answer will be demanded to questions like these 
which already have been so often and so sadly asked. 
There were grievous blunders that day somewhere, every- 
body sees that, let the dispute as to whom the blame 
should fall upon await the results. 

Meanwhile, the inspiring vision of advances through 
Western Virginia on Staunton and down to Richmond 
while Manassas should be left to fall to pieces of its own 
weight; or of advances to Cumberland Gap, seizure of the 
Tennessee & Lynchburg Railroad, stopping Southern sup- 
plies and troops for Virginia and relief for the Union men 
of East Tennessee, all fade away before the dull reality 
that the roads are becoming impassable, and that General 
Rosecrans and his subordinates instead of meditating bold 
movements to warmer climates are already talking of hunt- 
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ing up winter quarters in the neighborhood of Charleston! 
We had Western Virginia clear of rebel armies, we opened a 
gap to let them in, then fought them, behind their en- 
trenchments, on ground of their own selection, drove them 
out again and then stopped. That is the sum of our 
Western Virginia campaigning up to date. And to accom- 
plish it, we have kept twenty to thirty thousand Ohio and 
Indiana troops there, that have been imperatively 1 needed 
nearer home, 


With Frederick Lander’s Column 


1862, February 3 
From Cumberland, Md. 


Take any Ohio pig sty in wet weather, enlarge its dimen- 
sions to a hundred acres or more, make it everywhere as 
slimy, as mortar-y as the worst pig sty of the natural 
dimensions, cover it with a thin layer of snow, and trample 
this into the mud with thousands of feet till the dirty 
discolored whiteness only serves to show how very nasty it 
is—soften the whole mass of mud and snow by a gentle 
thaw—put a railroad track by the side of the area, and 
make its dirty freight cars and coal-burning locomotives 
the only symbol of cleanly comfort any where visible—put 
a two-story brick house in the middle of the mud, with 
muddy sentries pacing the muddy porch before the door— 
surround it with the dirt-colored tents of many regiments, 
orderly pitched in the mire, with streets of the spongy soil 
made slime-liquid—put trenches along the rows of the 
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tents, and make them gradually fill with the slipping mud 
from the banks—build wood fires in the mud, and set in 
kettles and pans on the burning logs to “cook” the abun- 
dant rations, tie up the poor begrimed horses in the 
swampy places to the rear of the tents, range the wagons 
to their rear, in still more unapproachable mire, cover the 
whole ground with the flower of Ohio’s and Indiana’s 
soldiers, in discolored greatcoats and inexpressible inex- 
pressibles and boots, scatter them everywhere, drearily 
stalking about in the mud, collecting on the little islands of 
comparatively solid ground, stretched out in the damp 
straw, or damper ground that makes the floor of their 
tents, hovering like the witches in Macbeth around the 
dirty fires everywhere listless, hands in their pockets, a dull 
stare in their eyes, nothing to do, and unable to do 
anything, close in the whole scene with the grand old 
Virginia mountains to the South, glistening in their spot- 
less covering of purest snow, and crowned with the verdure 
of the pines, looking across the filthy camps, and the clear 
Potomac toward the gentle knolls and the rich marshes 
that strecch between on the Maryland shore; and then 
please to understand, good friend of our noble Volunteers, 
that you have before you the winter encampment of the 
Western Division of the Army of the Potomac. 

Such, at least, is the encampment that immediately 
surrounds General Lander’s headquarters. It is said, and I 
am willing to believe it, that the others are scarcely so bad; 
I am satisfied with this one, and have ventured no farther 
to gratify curiosity about the rest. ... 

For the rest, we trust soon to leave stagnation in the 
mud, and we are all pleasing ourselves with the hope that 
marching through the mud may lead to something. Some- 
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thing must grow out of this wearing winter campaign, or 
there will be many graves to rise up in fearful witness 
against somebody. 


The Romney Movement 


1862, February 12 
From PawPaw 


I have seen and heard enough—without entering into 
particulars—of the movements completed and in progress 
in this division of the Army of the Potomac, to satisfy me 
that waiting here for a fight is simply reenacting the 
old role of Micawber. A fight may turn up within three or 
four days; there may be no fight at all. Everything is 
uncertain, dependent on contingencies, and so involved 
with movements of other Generals, with rebel indications, 
the weather, the roads, the transportation, etc., that I am 
confident General Lander himself is well nigh as uncertain 
as the public whether to expect a great battle or any battle 
at all, anywhere within the limits of our movements. 

For the present, the headquarters of the Division, (and a 
principal portion of the army,) are encamped at this point, 
twenty-six miles east of Cumberland and eighteen in ac- 
vance of the late position at the mouth of Patterson’s 
Creek. 

The Romney movement is over. The place is not per- 
manently occupied—it is scarcely probable that it will be 
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again till we get Winchester. Whatever strategic importance 
it may have had, it has lost now. 

The whole country between Romney and Hancock is 
now cleared of rebel forces. That is the first result of 
General Lander’s movements. 

Nothing now prevents the reopening of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad clear through to Hancock, fifty-six 
miles beyond Cumberland and up to General Banks’ lines. 
The bridge destroyed by Jackson over the Big Cacapon this 
side of Hancock will be completed again tomorrow,... 
and the trains will at once run through from the Ohio 
River to Hancock, Maryland. The telegraph is already 
working, and as I write Hancock is ‘calling’? PawPaw. 

Meantime, General Alpheus S. Williams is crossing the 
Potomac at Hancock (if he has not already completed the 
work) and is ready to cooperate with Lander’s advance 
forces in whatever may be further planned. 

The rebels, on the other hand, driven from Hancock and 
driven from Romney, are massing at Winchester, the great 
strategic point commanding the left flank of Manassas and 
the whole extent of the railroad between Hancock and 
Harper’s Ferry. 

There is no doubt, as has been repeatedly stated before 
in this correspondence the chief, if not the only, object of 
General Lander’s division is to reopen the railroad, and 
thus complete our great Northern base line of operations. 
Once at Hancock, he has but forty-one miles more to open 
till he reaches Harper’s Ferry, up to within a mile or two 
of which point cars are now running from Baltimore. 

On this part the rails have been torn up, to complete the 
rebel connection from Manassas to Winchester, and five 
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important bridges, including that at Harper’s Ferry, have 
been destroyed. The iron is all ready to relay the track, 
and most of the work on the bridges is repaired. Clear the 
road of rebels, and the managers promise to reopen it in 
six weeks. 

What then is the prospect of clearing the road of rebels? 
There will never be complete security from rebel outrages 
till we take Winchester. And it is not probable that we will 
ever take Winchester till McClellan is ready for his grand 
advance. Lander might make a dash on the place, defeat 
the rebel army, destroy their stores, and get out of the way 
again before the Manassas army could get reinforcements 
up; the experiment would be a hazardous one, and McClel- 
lan is not likely to permit it. Lander and Banks have troops 
enough, if acting in concert, to take Winchester, and make 
a stand, if the commander at Manassas saw fit to bring on 
an engagement there; but Lander and Banks have not been 
doing much in concert, and there is no evidence on Banks’ 
part that anything of the sort is intended now. 

In default of taking Winchester, the railroad may be 
made reasonably secure by stationing strong forces at 
Martinsburg and Harper’s Ferry, and as a mere speculation 
on doubtful probabilities, it might be suggested that this 
appears more likely to be the ultimate result of General 
Lander’s movements than anything else now apparent. 

Meantime the General has other reconnoissances in 
progress, of which no public mention has yet been made, 
and which may bring about activity in other quarters than 
those to which attention is now directed. A nice little trap 
is being set; if the rebels walk in, all right; if not, no harm 
is done anyway. And there is hope that Jackson will be 
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good enough to send out a force to attack the party 
repairing the Big Cacapon bridge. Nothing would please 
Lander better.... 

There is no doubt now that if General Lander had not 
been so intolerably hampered and delayed from without, 
he would have caught General Loring with his seven rebel 
regiments at Romney. As it was the rebel General had 
plenty of time to make his escape. Lander had five wagons 
only to a regiment, and horses in many cases, scarcely able 
to draw the empty wagons. To delay him still more, the 
heavy snow storm came up. The War Office failed to fill 
requisitions. General Rosecrans who had plenty, replied 
that he had no authority to supply out of his own depart- 
ment; and so while Lander, thus delayed, was improvising 
means to move an army without transportation, away 
from railways and over bottomless roads, William Loring 
escaped back to Winchester. 

General Lander’s plan was, of course to attack Loring in 
the rear, by getting his force into the eastward, between 
Romney and Winchester while the New Creek troops 
should cooperate from the other side. As it was, Lander 
moved, drove the rebels away, cleared the country down 
to Hancock and began getting the road repaired again. And 
now, this morning there comes from Washington the cheer- 
ing word, “If you draw on us now for transportation, we 
can fill your requisitions.” 


I] 


Kentucky 


In October, 1861 Reid joined General William T. Sher- 
man’s command in Kentucky. Having seen good rebel 
equipment in Western Virginia, Reid had no idea how 
poorly equipped the Southern forces in Kentucky were. 
He naturally, but inaccurately, assumed Confederate 
armies had the means to take Louisville and possibly 
Cincinnati. 

Aware of Sherman’s attitude toward the press, Reid 
conscientiously avoided identifying military organizations 
and plans. Still he criticized Union delays, inconsistencies 
and in his letter of December 12, 1861 pronounced Sher- 
man insane—as had other witnesses. No great battle devel- 
oped in Kentucky while Reid was there. His comments on 
local attitudes formed the most significant aspect of the 
Kentucky dispatches. 


Clay and Taylor Families 
1861, October 5 
From Frankfort 


Lexington was still full yesterday morning of stories 
about the Fourteenth Ohio, which recently passed through 
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that city. A very singular coincidence occurred there dur- 
ing the stay of the Fourteenth which, more sadly than 
anything else I have heard, illustrates the degeneracy of 
some of Kentucky’s noblest names. Anxious to pay all 
possible respect to the memory of the “Great Commoner,” 
whose fame Ohio yet guards as jealously as his own Ken- 
tucky, Colonel Steedman marched his regiment out to the 
tomb of Henry Clay. They formed silently around the 
grave, and, at the very moment that these loyal troops 
from another state on their way to defend Kentucky from 
invasion, reverently presented arms at the tomb of Ken- 
tucky’s greatest statesman, the degenerate son, James B. 
Clay, was brought into the railroad depot, a prisoner in the 
hands of other loyal troops, arrested on the charge of 
treason! Can the annals of this unnatural rebellion present 
a more unnatural coincidence? 


1861, October 25 


The country was shocked the other day by the news 
that a son of Henry Clay had been arrested on charge of 
treason. The sorrow with which the tens of thousands, 
who revered the memory of their once fondly followed 
“Harry of the West” had watched the downward progress 
of his recreant son, was changed to a feeling more fierce 
and bitter than sorrow, as the stigma of disloyalty was 
fixed upon the honored name. But there are others of the 
family to remove the stain. Henry Clay is now in the 
service in the army of the Cumberland and is the Assistant 
Adjutant General for General Richard W. Johnson’s bri- 
gade. He is a grandson of the old sage of Ashland and the 
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son of the Colonel Clay who fell so gallantly at Buena 
Vista. The old blood courses through the young veins and 
this third of a generation of patriots is alike true to the 
teachings of his boyhood and the inspiration of his name. 

A young man here the other evening recalled the ancient 
honors of a memorable name far less pleasantly. He was a 
nephew of President Taylor, and strange as it may sound, 
when spoken of as a relative of General Zackery Taylor, he 
represented himself as a deserter from Buckner’s Rebel 
army, but as yet uncertain whether he should or should 
not return! He confessed to a good deal of disgust with the 
management at Bowling Green, but very frankly admitted 
(deceit was never a characteristic of Zack Taylor’s family,) 
that he disliked the National troops and movements quite 
as heartily as he did those of Rebels, and that he had not 
yet fully made up his mind not to return to the rebels, 
after paying a brief visit to his family near Louisville. 
Generals Alexander McCook and Thomas J. Wood told him 
that they appreciated and admired his frankness, but that 
they would relieve him of any trouble about making up his 
mind to go back to the Rebels. He was accordingly con- 
signed to General Sherman’s care. 


1861, October 7 
From Camp Dick Robinson, Garrard Co. 


Manifestly the people hereabouts are not frightened at 
the advent of our Northern soldiers. In Western Virginia 
we used to find deserted villages, and often even the 
people in the country left their houses and went skulking 
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through the hills till we had passed. But here, nobody has 
run away from home, and the women and children flock 
to the camp with as manifest a confidence and security as 
they did a few months ago from Cincinnati to Camp 
Dennison. 


Camp Dick Robinson 


1861, October 9 


There are in Camp Dick Robinson two regiments of 
United States troops, who have sacrificed more and en- 
dured more for their devotion to the Union than any 
others in the whole vast army of volunteers now swarming 
to the defense of the flag. They are the regiments from 
East Tennessee, eighteen hundred strong. These men, as 
soon as Zollicoffer advanced into their country, banded 
together, secured what arms they could, escaped through 
the yet open passes into Kentucky, and volunteered for 
the three years’ service! These heroes, like some others 
whose names have become historical, brought with them 
their pastors, but left behind them their familtes, in the 
very heart of the country now occupted by Zollicoffer’s 
invading army. From that day to this, these self sacrificing 
patriots have been able to hear only from their wives and 
children through the occasional arrival of neighbors escap- 
ing from the same reign of military despotism! They know 
that their homes are surrounded by the rebel army, that 
their disloyal acquaintances are telling why the heads of 
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the families are absent, and where they have gone—that 
their property at Jeast is certain to be seized and de- 
stroyed, as soon as it is ascertained to belong to volunteers 
in the Federal army, who are regarded as having deserted 
their State, and become traitors to their section—that their 
wives and children, if not actually maltreated in person, 
which, as they simply express it, they cannot expect till 
they learn that Southerners have become savages—are 
pretty certain to be deprived of the means of subsistence 
and exposed to constant insult. All this they knew when 
they Ieft East Tennessee, coming out in a second exodus 
from a land of bondage; but differing from the old one in 
this, that only “the men fit for war’? came out; yet they 
put their faith in the Government under which they had 
always lived, and trusting to promises of speedy aid, they 
manfully put their own shoulders to the wheel, to assist in 
their own deliverance. 


Buckner’s Expedition 


1861, Octaber 20 
From Nolin 


The “war in Kentucky” seemed approaching a crisis as I 
left Cincinnati the other day for the advance of our army 
on the road to Nashville. Brigadier General Simon Bolivar 
Buckner was reported to be heavily reinforced; Brigadier 
Gencral William Joseph Hardee had joined him, and wheth- 
er causelessly or not, a rebel advance from Bowling Green 
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on Louisville was apprehended. The leaden sky was as 
gloomy as our prospects in the war, but all the gloom 
could not conceal the tints of the gorgeous October color- 
ing on the trees or shut out the lovely views that lined the 
Ohio and in the richness of their autumnal perfection 
warranted the old French admiration for the “Beautiful 
River.” 

Louisville wore an unfamiliar face. There was less stir in 
the accustomed places of business, and yet the war was 
creating a business of its own to the immense profits of 
which Louisville merchants were not slow in turning their 
attention. 

The streets were filled with soldiers strolling about the 
recruiting offices, and there was a great blossoming of gilt 
buttons and shoulder straps in the hotels and at the depot. 
Recruiting seemed to be progressing with satisfactory 
rapidity, but there was still an overplus of Colonels and a 
lack of privates—a trouble from which Kentucky is yet 
destined to suffer as Ohio has done. Rumors, of course, 
abounded and at the rate Buckner was said to be advanc- 
ing, he ought to have been in Louisville within the week, 
yet nobody seemed alarmed, and I could scarcely believe 
that the citizens themselves gave credit to the stories they 
were circulating. 

Of the plans for the campaign that had been matured by 
the commander of the department, there scemed little 
doubt General Sherman wanted to hit his opponent a 
“straight-from-the-shoulder blow” between the eyes. He 
didn’t wish to be trittering away his resources in guarding 
this village from Secession neighbors and marching to that 
settlement to stop Secession recruiting. Better kill the root 
and there need then be no trouble about the branches, rout 
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Buckner and there will be no trouble from rebel recruiting 
in central Kentucky. Take Nashville instead of guarding 
railroad bridges—that’s his theory, and just what might be 
expected from an experienced general. It may be inferred 
that he does not want to spare any troops for a demonstra- 
tion against Cumberland Gap. According to the views that 
prevailed here, the best way to take Cumberland Gap is 
through Tennessee—not across Kentucky. In other words, 
take Nashville and Zollicoffer will be very apt to retire 
with even less ceremony than he advanced. And meantime 
all the available troops of the Department will be needed 
in taking Nashville. If then, there are any differences of 
plan between General Sherman and General Mitchell—as 
rumor will have it—their cause may be readily inferred. 

The advance of General Sherman’s army under Generals 
McCook, Wood and Lovell H. Rousseau was sixty miles 
down the Louisville & Nashville Railroad—significant 
name—at the point where Nolin Creek, a little tributary of 
the Green River, crosses the road, and to Nolin Creek 
therefore I started. 


1861, October 23 
From Nolin Creek 


From Louisville the great Southern connecting railroad 
of Kentucky passes in a course a little west of south 
directly through the state, crossing the southern line at 
Mitchellsville, and fifty miles farther reaching Nashville, 
and connecting to Memphis, Richmond, and all other 
leading points in the seceded States accessible by rail. This 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad is the only one crossing the 
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state from North to South, and is the route by which 
Buckner and his real accomplices thought to rush unex- 
pectedly from Nashville upon Louisville, and thence with- 
out delay to Cincinnati. We have hardly yet realized how 
narrow was our escape. It has been commonly believed 
that a loyal railroad man’s tearing up a portion of the track 
delayed their sudden advance till we were prepared to 
resist them.* The story is a pretty one, and it has a basis of 
truth, but that is all. Buckner was delayed just five hours 
all told by the damage to the track. Within that time cars 
passed over the part that had been tom up, and the rebels 
might have hurried on to Louisville and taken possession 
of the city almost without striking a blow. 

But some kind “bird in the air” whispered in Buckner’s 
ears the story that Rousseau had possession of Muldraugh’s 
Hill, a very strong position commanding the approach to 
Louisville with a force of twenty thousand men! Naturally 
enough Buckner stopped to inquire. He had but seven 
thousand. And while he was finding out, Rousseau did 
take possession of the hill with a force of between two and 
three thousand! Buckner found the hill in possession of 
our troops, believed the story about their numbers and 
waited till Rousseau got reinforcements. Never did the 
natural expansion of numbers do so good service! Let no 
man hereafter rail at popular rumors and exaggeration— 
they saved Louisville and Cincinnati. Geese once saved 
Rome; some common liar in Buckner’s camp who told the 
fearful story of twenty thousand at Muldraugh’s Hill saved 
the Queen City of the West. 


* James Guthrie, principal executive and stockholder of the L & N, 
was a noted Unionist. 
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Since then the situation is materially changed. Our 
forces, strong enough to advance, have left Muldraugh’s 
Hill, have proceeded on down the railroad toward Nash- 
ville and have the main body now encamped at Nolin, but 
twenty miles from Green River. Buckner still lies at Bowl- 
ing Green, but his outposts and pickets are extended up 
the road for forty miles to the Green River bridge. Sub- 
stantially, therefore, Buckner has possession of over one 
third of the railroad to Louisville, our force of the re- 
mainder. The Green River divides the outposts of the 
opposing armies. 

Buckner’s is the only formidable rebel force in Ken- 
tucky. Zollicoffer never passed the Cumberland Gap with 
five thousand men, and his movement was at best only a 
diversion intended to distract attention and divide our 
forces. As for Breckinridge’s troops at Prestonburg and 
Hazel Green, they are raw recruits, undrilled, many of 
them unarmed, and all of them were adventurers, and the 
scum of the population of Eastern Kentucky. Buckner’s 
troops, on the other hand, are of a respectable class; are 
well armed and have been drilling for months. He is him- 
self an accomplished military man, and it is not to be 
supposed that he has neglected any means of making his 
force as efficient as possible. 

An agent of Governor Morton’s who was in Bowling 
Green when Buckner arrived describes the troops as well 
drilled, well armed and making a fine soldierly appearance. 
They then numbered seven thousand, and they were loud 
in their boasts that they would have Louisville within a 
week. They have since been joined by Hardee and by large 
reinforcements from the Tennessee camps, and they now 
number not less than twenty thousand with some thirty 
pieces of artillery. The cavalry force is well drilled and 
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formidable, and they must be able now to count not less 
than a thousand sabers. 

Two things connected with the war in Kentucky may be 
set down as certain. First, that the rebels intended no 
serious attack on Louisville or Cincinnati, except by a 
movement of the force now accumulating at Bowling 
Green, up the Louisville & Nashville Railroad; and, second, 
that no other demonstration against Tennessee can be 
made by our forces so easily or successfully as by a 
movement down the Louisville & Nashville road. 

As to the first, Buckner is the only military man who 
has led any considerable rebel force into Kentucky. He has 
the only thoroughly drilled troops, the only well equipped 
cavalry, the only respectable park of artillery—unless in- 
deed we include Polk’s command, which is supposed to be 
operating on the extreme western frontier of Kentucky, 
and which is formidable if it too has not gone to Bowling 
Green. He is supported by Hardee, one of the most famous 
(at least) of their western Gencrals. He is on the only road 
by which a movement can be conducted in the winter 
through Kentucky without immense stores of transporta- 
tion. And it is definitely ascertained that Nashville has 
been straining every nerve to hurry forward reinforcements 
to Buckner. Even the Home Guards have been compelled 
to enter the service, and old men of property and high 
social position are known to be now carrying muskets in 
the rebel ranks at Bowling Green. These last spasmodic 
efforts would not be put forth, if it were not intended to 
push forward Buckner’s column with the utmost possible 
rapidity, to gain some highly valued prize, or to avert some 
dreaded attack. Besides, Bowling Green has direct railroad 
connection with Richmond and Manassas, and it is very 
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easy to runout reinforcements from their main army in 
Virginia, as well as from Floyd’s and Lee’s forces at Lewis- 
burg and Cheat Mountain. As to the second, I have said 
that no other demonstration against Tennessee can be 
made by our forces so easily or successfully as by a 
movement down the Louisville and Nashville road. For any 
movement toward Tennessee, either Cincinnati or Louis- 
ville must be the base of operations, and from one or the 
other point the supplies must follow the army. From 
Louisville they can be transported by rail direct to Nash- 
ville, and the condition of the roads would in no way 
affect the supply of the army. From Cincinnati supplies 
could only be taken by rail to a few miles beyond Lexing- 
ton, and thence they would have to be transported over 
mountain roads (which in winter would become almost 
impassable) to Cumberland Gap and beyond. Besides, to 
force a way into Tennessee on any route east of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, requires either the storm- 
ing of the strongly defended positions at Cumberland Ford 
and Cumberland Gap or a movement through mountain 
passes where artillery or supply trains would find it impos- 
sible to go. 

Clearly the rebels intend to strike their main blow here, 
and here we must be prepared to meet them. And as 
clearly, here is our best place to strike our main blow, and 
here, therefore, should we concentrate our energies. 

We are not insensible to the claims of East Tennessce, 
but we have not troops enough to start half a dozen 
expeditions southward at once. We must concentrate, or 
we will be forever beaten, as we have been hitherto, and 
the surest and easiest way to relieve East Tennessee is to 
seize Nashville. From there onward a winter campaign Is 
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possible. Through Eastern Kentucky and Northeastern 
Tennessee it is not. 

Why then should not the troops at Camp Dick Robinson 
make a rapid movement across the country toward Leba- 
non and Greensburg and cooperate with the column in the 
advance on Bowling Green? There need be no fear of 
Zollicoffer. A couple of regiments, well handled, could 
hold him in check, and at the worst he would soon be 
recalled when the war was carried. There need be no fears 
of his meantime reaching Lexington and Cincinnati. First, 
he hasn’t troops enough, and second, he hasn’t transporta- 
tion enough, and third, he wouldn’t have time enough till 
the fire in the rear would recall him. Such at least is the 
belief, and such are the wishes here. 

The loyal troops now in Kentucky have it in their 
powers to make a bnilliant fall and winter campaign, to 
carry the war beyond the Kentucky border, and to strike 
at the heart of the rebellion. That end will not be accom- 
plished by trying half a dozen things at once and scattering 
the forces so that we have not enough for any one of 
them. 


Consistency Needed 
1861, November 12 
From Camp Nolin 


It would be a highly gratifying thing to some people, if 
our excellent Administration could only succeed in deter- 
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mining upon some course of action, and then could stick 
to it. Just now, everything in Kentucky is at loose ends 
again. General Sherman has hardly got fairly to work as 
General Anderson’s successor in the Department, till his 
own successor is announced. A short interregnum inter- 
venes. General Sherman will not enter upon his plans, 
because he will be relieved before he could carry them out; 
the new commander will require time to mature his plans 
and to become acquainted with the condition of the De- 
partment. So it will not be surprising if a fortnight more is 
spent in inaction. And, meanwhile, we are almost upon the 
third week of the last month for active operations in this 
latitude. Three weeks more will bring real winter; and 
while the troops can live well enough in camp, it will be 
found a very different thing to put them on the march. 
Never was there more need for the old injunction, “That 
which thou doest, do quickly,” and so just now we must 
have a change of commanders. 


Sherman’s Insanity 


1861, December 12 


The insanity of Brigadier General William T. Sherman, 
lately commanding in Kentucky, has been a matter of 
quasi secret gossip for some time, but it was the desire to 
keep it out of the papers. As this desire had failed to be 
realized, I deemed it proper to telegraph last night that the 
stories of his having been “stark mad at times, while 
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commanding in Kentucky,” were exaggerations. His in- 
sanity was not clearly developed until his arrival at Sedalia, 
but he was all the time despondent while in Kentucky, was 
the victim of hallucinations and appears clearly to have 
been gradually sinking into his present mournful condi- 
tion. 

It is curious now to look back upon first impression of 
the man. Though familiar with his history, I had never met 
General Sherman till some three weeks or a month ago I 
saw him at Camp Nevin. I was peculiarly struck by his 
dreamy, abstracted look and remarked to a friend that his 
face and expression might indicate either a self absorbed 
military enthusiast or a monomaniac. Similar remarks were 
made by others, and while scarcely any one dreamed of 
insanity, many declared that “there was something very 
strange about him, and that his eye had certainly a re- 
markable expression.” One gentleman, however, well ac- 
quainted with the movements in Kentucky, declared out- 
right: “The man’s crazy; he ought to be removed at once; 
he has no more conception of the situation in Kentucky 
than he has of Chaldee dialect. He’s crazy, sir!” 

A single example of the cases that were constantly 
occurring during the latter part of his administration, illus- 
trates the frame of mind he was in. Extraordinary stories 
were being told of the Confederate General Bushrod R. 
Johnson’s making a sudden rush on Danville, and General 
Sherman, giving them implicit credit, was about to recall 
the Cumberland Gap expedition to repel Johnson. A well 
known and reliable Union man of Louisville, who had just 
passed through the country where Johnson was said to be 
advancing, and who knew the stories to be false, was taken 
to give his information to the General. ‘‘Sir,”’ said one of 
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his intimate friends and advisers, “here is Mr. , who 
has just come from the country, and who can probably 
give valuable information.” “Where did you come from?” 
was the General’s abrupt question. “From ____, sir.” 
“Yes, yes; well, I guess I know more about things there 
than you can tell me. I don’t want to see you, you can go, 
sir.”’ Just such cases were of frequent occurrence, and it 
was from his disposition to repel information that the War 
Department first became convinced of the necessity for a 
change in the Department. 


Views of a Kentucky Unionist 


1861, December 17 
From Frankfort 


Suppose I report in brief a simple familiar conversation 
with a leading Kentucky Unionist on the inevitable negro 
question. The subject is scarcely new; the real views of it 
entertained by loyal Kentuckians may beat many in the 
North; and just now, when Kentucky is suppressing war 
reports and absolutely controlling the Administration, the 
hopes and wishes and fears of her dominant party, as the 
barometer by advice of which the President trims his sails, 
are of absorbing interest. 

Busily writing in my room the other evening, I was 
interrupted by the entrance of one of those splendid 
specimens of physical humanity, whose appearance is the 
best proof of the salubrity of Kentucky air, and the 
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healthfulness of Kentucky ways of life. He had stumbled 
in at my door in looking for the room of an acquaintance. 
We had never met, but I recognized him as one I had 
already observed among the leaders of the Legislature. 
Your Kentuckian is always hearty in manner and glad to 
make acquaintances; the room was cozy, the coal fire 
burnt cheerily, and so—in brief we fell to talking and made 
a night of it. 

There was no disagreement about the conduct of the 
war, unless indeed I failed to express as complete dissatis- 
faction and disgust as he at the torpor of our great army in 
Kentucky. He thought the invasion by William and Hum- 
phrey Marshall probably exaggerated in the reports, “but,” 
said he, “I tell you, if they really get in toward the heart of 
the State, theyll find Union men of the fighting stock. 
Our Unionists are no Western Virginians. They have arms, 
and they mean to use them.” 

And then came up talk of the troops Kentucky had 
furnished. “You Northerners hardly do justice to the prac- 
tical fruits of Kentucky Unionism. I don’t feel ashamed of 
the old State, sir. In the midst of traitors at home; sur- 
rounded by tens of thousands of voting Secessionists; with 
sympathies all with our closely related friends in the rebel 
states; with feelings heated by years of agitation against 
the party that controlled the Government and the section 
which gave it power; with all our fanatical devotion to our 
peculiar institution drawing us toward the states that had 
interests in common with us; with Secession fashionable 
and popular, and loyalty regarded equivalent to hostility 
to our friends and our State; with our Senators traitors, 
our Governor in sympathy with Secession, our leaders on 
the wrong side, with your inflammatory abolition talk 
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about making the war end slavery, to oppose us at the very 
first step and excite our people all the way through, with 
the Union sentiment confined mainly to the old men, and 
the fighting element overwhelmingly with the rebels, with 
the military organization in the hands of an accomplished 
traitor, and with the young men trooping off to join 
Buckner, while their fathers, too old for military duty, 
were left to defend the Union. I tell you that it was a great 
work, under such a complication of unfavorable circum- 
stances, for Kentucky to stand firm as she has done, to 
maintain her loyalty and raise her quota of troops.” 

“And you needn’t brag that you’ve raised more above 
your quota in the Northern States than we have. Re- 
member we’ve contributed to both sides. We’ve furnished 
fighting men. Whether all on the right side or not, they’re 
in the field anyway; and counting all, Kentucky has done 
more than any of you. I’m proud of Kentucky. Sir! she 
hasn’t lost her spirit and degenerated in time of peace.” 

“How will Cameron’s policy of confiscating and using 
the slaves affect you?” I asked. 

“‘A worse thing couldn’t have happened to us. It is 
worse than pouring fifty thousand more Secession voters 
in among us.” 

“But you don’t ask that rebels shall have their property 
protected while they devote themselves undisturbed to the 
task of destroying the Government?” 

“No, but we do ask that the property of loyal men shall 
at least be let alone, while they’re fighting to support the 
Government. You talk about confiscating and emanci- 
pating the slaves of rebels. What’s the result? You render 
worthless the property of loyal men.” 

“Doubtful, but grant it. The Government, according to 
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Cameron’s propostion, will see that the loyal men do not 
lose by it.” 

“Yes, it proposes to reimburse. It isn’t reimbursement 
the people want. Right or wrong, they want their slaves 
and the system of slavery untouched—not pay for depreci- 
ation or other losses.” 

“But we surely ought to use the best means to put down 
the insurrection. Slavery is the weak point of the rebels, 
why not strike them there?” 

“Because you don’t need to, and because the evils 
would be a hundred fold greater than the benefits. Let me 
tell you: Proclaim the general emancipation of all slaves of 
rebels, and as sure as there is a heaven, you annihilate the 
Union sentiment in every Southern state, destroy every 
hope of a Union party anywhere with which to begin a 
reconstruction, and unite the whole South as one man ina 
struggle of desperation for the institution of slavery—a 
struggle which would end in the wildest anarchy.” 

“Well, we would conquer in the end.” 

“Yes, but would the victory be worth the cost? Remem- 
ber, it would have to be subjugation; there would be for 
them an end of republican government, and in its stead the 
strong government for conquered provinces. And, besides, 
the subjugation of twelve millions is not so certain. An- 
archy through the whole land would more likely be the 
result, with a despotism to end the struggle.” 

“Do you mean, then, that Kentucky would rather 
plunge into that anarchy and despotism than give up 
slavery?” 

“In reason, no. But there’s no reason about this matter. 
Haven’t you learned yet that reason hasn’t anything to do 
with the nigger? A decree of general emancipation would 
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irrevocably and hopelessly plunge Kentucky into the rebel- 
lion with the rest. It might be very foolish, very insane, but 
that doesn’t alter the fact. In Kentucky, still more in every 
other Southern State, Cameron’s policy would destroy the 
Union party, and fuse the whole people into one homo- 
geneous rebel mass.” 

“Yet, why should it? A very small portion of the people 
have an interest in slavery; why should the rest plunge into 
desperation fighting for it?” 

“Because they have been educated to regard slavery as 
one of their rights. Why should anybody stick to a system 
that’s an economical curse? Don’t you see there’s an in- 
fatuation about the nigger? And, besides, you would be 
violating the Constitution to confiscate and emancipate; 
and taking away constitutional rights, even in things they 
haven’t much interest in, is the best way to make men 
desperate.” 

“Do you then deny the right to confiscate the property 
of traitors?” 

“Perhaps you have that right. But you propose to con- 
fiscate by military authority, and thus subvert all law and 
constitution and make the army supreme. Confiscation 
constitutionally belongs to the Courts. And then, what one 
minute you confiscate as property, the next minute you 
turn loose as not property. 

“Besides, while the Constitution givesCongress power to 
declare the punishment of treason, it expressly adds that no 
attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood or 
forfeiture, EXCEPT DURING THE LIFE OF THE PERSON 
ATTAINTED. You punish the crime of a traitor by con- 
fiscating his slaves. Those slaves you immediately make 
freemen. But the traitor dies, the forfeiture is at an end, 
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and his children call on you for the property, the slaves, to 
which they are heirs. Where are they? You have destroyed 
the property; you have spat upon the Constitution by 
making the forfeiture perpetual.” 

The conversation continued in a rather rambling man- 
ner. I happened to say if the state of anarchy did come, 
which was predicted as the result of an attempt at general 
confiscation, slavery would of course be unable to survive, 
and that thus the rebels in going to war to defend some of 
the claimed rights of slavery, would only succeed in utterly 
destroying the whole institution. 

“‘Now I agree with you,” said my friend. “There never 
before was a people so stricken by God with absolute 
idiocy as these Slavery-defending Secessionists who started 
the rebellion. Of course, if the Constitution is violated by 
the North, as J freely admit she has great provocation to 
do, of course slavery is at an end. The rebels were stricken 
with blindness, sir. Never, in the history of the world, was 
there as mad, as suicidal an attempt as they have made. 
End the rebellion tomorrow, and they have given slavery a 
most threatening wound, if not its death blow. The annals 
of the world’s insanity might be searched, without finding 
its parallel.”” And so on, with an energy, a fierceness even, 
that no Northern man could have felt. 

“There is no use disguising the matter,” continued my 
friend; “theoretically you Northern people may be right in 
opposing slavery—we’ll not discuss that—but a decree of 
emancipation would be the opening of a frightful war and 
the end of Republican institutions. Liberty would be gone, 
anarchy would be upon us, and sauve gui peut! 

“Would it not be better than that, to adopt the policy 
Kentucky wants? Kick out Cameron, drop the pitiful 
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nigger question, tell the armies just to let slaves alone, have 
nothing to do with them, neither harbor them like Aboli- 
lionists, nor seize and return them like nigger-catchers, 
keep them out of your lines unless you need them to work 
for you, quit your everlasting nigger aggitation and nigger 
discussion, and go ahead with your fighting.” 

The wee sma’ hours were creeping on. We had spent the 
night discussing the slavery question in the heart of 
slave capital—had met strangers and parted friends. If not 
convinced of the justness of all the reasonings I had heard, 
I had at least gained some new ideas of the position and 
arguments of Kentucky Unionists; and in the hope that 
they may interest others as they did me, I have thus 
loquaciously shared them with you, my Reader. 


A Fool’s Errand* 


1862, January 2 


I have said there are but two ways in which a fight on 
the Nashville line can become possible—either we must 
move down and attack them or they must move up and 
attack us; and as to the first, it is certain that no advance 
on our part is intended for a fortnight to come. 

As to the second; Buckner, or rather George W. Johnson 


* This “Agate” Dispatch not in the Reid Collection appeared in the 
Gazette January 4, 1862. 
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who is the real commander at Bowling Green, could bnng 
on a general engagement at any time by coming up to 
Green River and attempting to batter down the railroad 
bridge with artillery. Will he do it? 

On the one hand the advantages of thus delaying our 
advance another month are manifold. On the other, there 
are at least equal chances that such an attempt would 
result in a rebel defeat; and besides, the rebels have not 
thus far been remarkable for leaving their fortifications 
and offering us battle on equal terms. 

It is very certain that if General Johnson were a Napo- 
leon, he would not quietly look on till our forces had 
completed their preparations for attacking him. He is not a 
Napoleon indeed, but he zs one of the best military men, if 
not the very best the rebels have. It can do no harm to 
state what they already know, that our army is being 
divided and stationed at various strategic points, prepara- 
tory to a simultaneous advance on Bowling Green and 
Nashville. Under such circumstances Napoleon would have 
been very apt to have attacked the separate divisions with 
his whole force, instead of waiting for them to concentrate 
and attack him. What General Johnson will do, readers can 
conjecture as well as I. 

It is enough to say that nothing more definite than 
conjecture can be given in the premises. General Johnson 
may violate rebel precedents and come out of his fortifica- 
tions to attack us at Green River or he may not. The 
chances are at least equal that there will be no fighting till 
we compel it. That, as I have said already, we are certain 
not to do for at least a fortnight yet. 

Meantime, having hurried down here in hot haste by 
rail, to see the “impending great battle,” I return leisurely 
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by boat, like a civilized being, and give due notice that it 
will take an earthquake, or solemn assurance that a battle 
has already been raging for a couple of days, and that the 
corpses of half a dozen of our Generals are already on the 
way to Cincinnati—or some such cheering news to be 
sufficient to start me from the office again on the fool’s 
errand of hunting for a “forward movement in Kentucky.” 


Kentucky After Bragg’s Invasion 


1862, October 25 
From Louisville 


Ten days ago, when it had become evident that the 
campaign in Kentucky was practically ended, a little party 
of us—all professional journalists—set out from Louisville 
for a week’s horseback trip through the interior of the 
State, hoping to see something of the results of the rebel 
occupation just closing, as well as of the fecling of the 
people and of the spirit with which they returned to the 
Union so many of them had been thinking they had left 
forever. 

We visited Shelbyville, Frankfort, Lawrenceburg, Har- 
rodsburg, Perryville, the battlefield of Chaplin Hills, Dan- 
ville) Camp Dick Robinson, Nicholasville, Versailles and 
Lexington; and have only today returned. I had hoped to 
have written somewhat at length of the trip, but for the 
present it is impossible. “L’homme propose mais Dieu 
dispose,”’ and I find other and more serious work to do. 
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Meantime, there are some results of the observations our 
little party made that may as well be grouped together 
now. 

“Has the Union cause in Kentucky been strengthened or 
weakened by Bragg’s invasion and subsequent retreat?” 
The question is one all will propound, but it 1s difficult to 
answer. 

There are some at the North who doubt the existence of 
any genuine Union sentiment in Kentucky. No man could 
have gone with us through the regions of the late rebel 
occupation and continued to doubt. But if there are others 
who insist that far too large a proportion of Kentucky 
Unionists are of that prudent class who are very anxious to 
know whether their Unionism is likely, in the long run, to 
pay before they become very vigorous in asserting it, 
they would have found much in our trip to convince them 
of the justice of their opinion. 

“How is the Union feeling now in your region?” we 
asked of a remarkably polite gentleman with whom we fell 
in, a few miles south of Lexington, and whom we found 
exceedingly nervous in his inquiries as to whether we had 
seen any guerrillas along the road and whether we were 
perfectly sure there were none of John Morgan’s men in 
the next town. “Well, stronger than ever, gentlemen, I 
think,’ he answered, ‘but still very much divided, very 
much divided.” ““Do you mean that Bragg’s invasion and 
Morgan’s horse stealing have divided the Union men?” 
“Well, no, not exactly that; not divided the Union men, I 
think; but still, it was very perplexing. Nobody knew what 
was coming next, and the Southern army seemed to have a 
firm hold on the country. If they hold onto it, of course 
Union men would have to transfer their allegiance to them. 
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Then our young men went off; and then, you know all our 
trade formerly was with the South, and it really did seem 
as if we might have soon had the old commercial relations 
restored again. Then Lincoln’s proclamation damaged us 
very much.” 

“Did that proclamation turn any decided Union man 
into a rebel?” ‘‘Well, no; not the very decided Union men, 
I mean; but there were a great many a little undecided, 
you know; and they all say now they must go over to the 
side that will save their property.” “Even if they have to 
become traitors to do it?” ‘“‘Well, both sides do some 
things that are wrong, you know; and if on one side we do 
some wrong and lose our property too, and on the other 
side would do some wrong but save our property, why, 
you know, everybody would take the side that wasn’t 
much worse, but saved their property. And, I must say, I 
think they reason very well.” 

“Yet you call yourself a Union man, doubtless?” “Oh 
yes, gentlemen; of course I’m a good Union man, as I trust 
you are too. I’m doing all I can to help the Government 
along. Every man ought to, I think. We all want to up in 
our country, /sic.]/ so they have just sent me down today 
to sell the Government a few mules! Every man ought to 
help the Government along all he can, you know,” and 
with a profounder bow than ever, our polite Unionist rode 
off—“to help the Government along all he could, you 
know.” 

Of course it would be flagrantly unjust to represent this 
man as a type of Kentucky Unionism; and yet there was a 
spice of truth in what he said. A few lukewarm Union men 
have undoubtedly been made more Jukewarm by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation and by the weakness of his military 
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policy, as illustrated in Buell’s campaigns; and a few num- 
bers may have fairly changed sides; but they are all of that 
class who are pretty certain in the end to tur up enthusi- 
astically with the winning party, no matter who may be 
the winners. 

On the other hand, some of the more earnest, whether 
Unionists or rebels, have only been made more bitter and 
determined by the alternate successes and reverses to 
which they have been alike submitted in the varying for- 
tunes of the late campaign. Rebels, whose hopes have been 
raised by the threats against Cincinnati and Louisville, find 
food for their faith in the fact that their army has been 
able to do so much with impunity. Unionists, whose 
property has been seized and whose persons have been 
maltreated or threatened, have fresh reasons for hating the 
rebel cause and all its aiders and abettors. 

Meanwhile, the very large middle class who have found 
their safety to consist in not being very decided either 
way, with a tendency to incline gently to the party that 
had the nearest army, are more and more convinced that 
theirs is the safest course and so are more undecided and 
unreliable as well as more numerous than ever, 

Perhaps, after all, this is the most tangible result of the 
invasion and retreat on the feelings of the people. It has 
been found most prudent in these “troublous times,” as 
they are fond of calling them, not to be too outspoken and 
earnest, either for the Government or the rebels; and so we 
have a largely increased number of shuffling middlemen, 
who “‘take no part in this unhappy contest,” and who are 
waiting to see which side is successful before they decide 
whether they believe in loyalty or treason. All this may 
not be very flattering to the people themselves; but where, 
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in the history of all civil wars, has the border country been 
found otherwise? 


Rebel Feeling over the Rebel Retreat 


We sought everywhere to find what the active rebels 
thought of the present prospect of their cause in Ken- 
tucky. If the battle near Perryville had been a more de- 
cided Union success, if Bragg had been pushed a little more 
rapidly out of the State, and if, instead of leaving John 
Morgan with over half the cavalry of the invading army 
still roaming through the state at pleasure, the expulsion 
had been complete, there is no doubt that the hopes of the 
rebels would have been cruelly crushed. As it was, they 
had still left them “plenty of pegs to hang their doubts 
on.” After all, Bragg hadn’t retreated except when he 
pleased and as he pleased. When Buell was pursuing, he got 
severely punished for his temerity at Perryville. 

With all the Union force, they couldn’t keep John 
Morgan from going wherever he pleased. Why then 
shouldn’t Morgan stay and Bragg come back? And so they 
reasoned themselves into the belief that after all the rebels 
might still have about as strong a hold as the Government 
on Kentucky. 

In Lexington, Frankfort and other places, some of the 
more prominent rebels were freely boasting that their 
army would soon be back again. Much of this talk may 
have been more whistling to keep their courage up, but 
with some of them it was doubtless a matter of genuine 
belief. The thinking portion of the Secessionist know too 
well the condition of Bragg’s army, the designs it now has 
in view, and the nature of the country through which it 
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must pass to get back, to have any hopes of its return this 
winter; but the zealous masses point to Morgan and ask if 
that doesn’t look as if Southerners could go wherever they 
pleased. 

Recently published documents have shown that Bragg’s 
and Kirby Smith’s invasion was really intended to be 
something more than the grand foraging expedition many 
had supposed it. As a movement against Louisville and 
Cincinnati of course it was a failure. But in the secondary 
purpose of securing stores to winter their army, the prac- 
tical results they gained were well worth the whole inva- 
sion. 

Over the whole region through which we passed—up in 
fact, to within less than twenty miles of Louisville—the 
Rebels had kept every mill running night and day, had 
seized all the wheat they could find and had ground it, had 
driven or slaughtered and packed all the hogs and beefs 
they could collect, and had well nigh cleared the entire 
country of horses. Some portion of the stores they had 
thus collected was lost on the retreat, but by far the 
greater part was carried off in safety. They came into the 
State in rags; they went out with all the linsey and jeans 
that the stores of Central and Southern Kentucky con- 
tained. A single merchant in Lexington had to sell them 
(that was the polite name, at least, for the transaction) a 
hundred and seven thousand dollars worth of jeans. He 
received pay in Confederate notes, and is now anxious to 
make his way down to Dixie to buy land! No matter what 
becomes of the country, land, he thinks, can’t depreciate 
as much as the notes will. 

In most cases this foraging was done in the politest 
possible manner. If a man made no wry faces about it and 
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professed entire willingness to trade, he was paid almost 
any price he chose to ask for what they took. But woe to 
the unlucky wight that declined to sell on any terms! What 
could he be but a traitor to the South, attempting to 
depreciate the Confederate currency? Of course, he de- 
served no pay for anything, and of course he was merci- 
lessly stripped of everything. 

If resistance was foolishly offered, there were plenty of 
bayonets at hand. One old man, near eighty years of age 
and reputed one of the best citizens in the county, was 
shot dead near Salvisa for resisting a cavalryman who had 
taken an innocent fancy to one of his horses. Other cases 
only lacked some of the more atrocious details of this one. 
If men gave up their property without objection, all was 
well. If they smiled on the thieves and said they hked the 
trade, they got paid in Confederate currency. If they 
resisted—they were shot. 

One remarkable feature of our trip was that we met no 
young men. The roads were everywhere filled with travcl- 
ers—the Kentuckians were always a travelling people—but 
you rarely met aman under forty-five. The young men are 
all gone to the wars. 

Still, ] do not think Bragg got a large number of recruits. 
Through the Blue Grass many of the young men had 
already gone South before he invaded the State. ‘The more 
enthusiastic of those who had remained of course em- 
braced this opportunity of entering the service, but the 
majority failed to see any attraction in the life or in the 
fare and clothing they found they were likely to get. Then, 
of those who did enlist, the greater number did it with the 
understanding that they were to assist in holding the State, 
not to retreat at once and leave their homes to the Yan- 
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kees; and so when the army began to retreat, they began to 
desert. From the best opinions on the subject that could 
be collected, it seems probable that Bragg lost more by 
desertions on leaving Kentucky than he gained by recruit- 
ing in it. 


Morgan’s Raid 


We reached Frankfort in the midst of the latest Morgan 
“scare.”’ The hotels were filled with fugitives from Lexing- 
ton. A couple of regiments of cavalry were filing through 
the streets, on their way to Lexington vza Versailles, under 
the belief that Morgan was still near the scene of his 
Ashland exploit; and flags were thrown out, and ladies 
were crowding their windows and waving their handker- 
chiefs as the men who were to capture Morgan hurried out 
to their work. 

Now that Morgan has fairly distanced that, and half-a- 
dozen other parties that have been sent to pursue him, 
some of the Louisville papers which have a fashion of 
abusing everybody who tries to do anything, that the glory 
of those who try to do nothing may shine forth the more 
refulgently, have been sneering at the commandant at 
Frankfort for the failure of his forces to capture Morgan’s 
entire brigade of cavalry. 

Inasmuch as no facts have been even alleged that in any 
way reflect on General Ebenezer Dumont’s whole course 
in this matter, the sneers perhaps require no notice; but 
justice to a soldier who has been in the service from the 
first battle of the war, and who has never failed to dis- 
charge his duty faithfully, demands at least a simple state- 
ment of what he did. 
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On Friday Morgan captured the cavalry force in the 
neighborhood and entered Lexington. Nothing was defi- 
nitely known of the facts in Frankfort till Saturday fore- 
noon, and it was then reported that Morgan was still in 
Lexington, and seemed making preparations to remain 
there. Dumont had received no notice that we even had a 
force at Lexington, and of course had made no arrange- 
ments for getting prompt news from them. On the strength 
of refugees’ statements, however, he started the cavalry 
force to Lexington, with orders to fight Morgan wherever 
and whenever they could find him. 

Meantime, Morgan had left Lexington taking the road 
through Versailles to Lawrenceburg. Dumont’s cavalry, 
on its way to Lexington, reached Versailles a few hours 
after Morgan had passed through the place on his way to 
Lawrenceburg. They of course changed their course at 
once and started after Morgan at their best speed. 

Still Dumont had no information save that Morgan was 
holding Lexington. I left his headquarters that evening 
about nine o’clock, and news had just then come in from a 
well known citizen of the place, confirming this belicf. 
Sometime in the night, however, messengers brought in the 
news of Morgan’s movement. Dumont instantly ordered 
out his infantry and, himself at their head, started direct 
for Lawrenceburg hoping to reach that point before Mor- 
gan did, and thus catch him with our infantry in his front 
and our cavalry in his rear. 

The plan was a good one, but the information had been 
received just a little too late. They reached Lawrenceburg 
just as Morgan got through, and thus infantry and cavalry 
were both in his rear. They took some fifty prisoners, but 
the bulk of the game was gone. Of course, the infantry was 
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useless for further pursuit. The cavalry was hurried for- 
ward, a regiment or two of infantry were mounted in 
wagons and so enabled to keep up with the cavalry and the 
rest had nothing for it but to return to camp. After that it 
was a stern chase, and true to the proverb, it has proved a 
long one. What more, however, Dumont could have done is 
not apparent. 

There is difficulty in catching up with Morgan’s maraud- 
ing bands, which is not generally appreciated. They alwavs 
have fresh horses, while our cavalry can not. If one of 
Morgan’s horses gives out the rider stops at the first farm- 
er’s stable he passes and selects a new one; while in a 
country so well stocked as Central Kentucky, there is little 
danger of exhausting the supply by the wants of a single 
brigade. Our own cavalry have no such advantage. If they 
attempted it, we should have Kentucky in convulsions at 
the outrage in an hour. Marauders can steal with impuni- 
ty—they have no character to lose and no property to levy 
on for damages—but the organized armies of a great Gov- 
ernment cannot well adopt the same policy. 

There was no feature so prominent in all our conversa- 
tions with the people, wherever we went, as the constantly 
recurrmg anxiety about Morgan. Leaving Frankfort for 
Lawrenceburg the same evening that Morgan was moving 
between Versailles and Lawrenceburg, we struck in on his 
trail a few hours behind him. 

Everywhere poor farmers were complaining about 
horses they had lost or lamenting the danger of “some of 
Morgan’s men being still around.’’ Every one had some 
question to ask about him or some fear to express. Few 
had much hope of our cavalry’s overtaking him. If they 
could only keep close enough behind to give him no time 
for pillaging or destroying, they would do well. But after 
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all, Morgan was the great military genius the war had 
developed. 

As we got beyond the region of his latest exploits, the 
fame of his performances, we found, had still outrun him. 
The stages stopped running for fear of Morgan. Farmers 
riding along the turnpike anxiously inquired which way 
Morgan had gone, and whether there was much danger of 
his coming down there that night. The rebels we saw were 
jubilant and hardly concealed their amusement and delight 
at the consternation Morgan was creating. At Rough-and- 
Ready, and Salvisa—little post villages on the road to 
Harrodsburg—they were all expecting Morgan “between 
then and tomorrow morning.” Everywhere Morgan, Mor- 
gan, Morgan was the constant theme of conversation. 

“Is it safe to take my train up to Lawrenceburg, or has 
Morgan left there yet,” asked a wagonmaster. “‘Is it true 
that Morgan was up to Lawrenceburg last night and this 
morning?” asked a frightened looking farmer. ‘Why, law 
bless you, how did you get through Lawrenceburg with 
them hosses you’re aridin’ and Morgan thar?” asked a 
gossipping old woman at a toll gate. “Is there no danger of 
Morgan’s coming down here to night?” asked our landlord, 
as we enquired about stopping for the night. “Can’t they 
catch that devil, Morgan?” exclaimed an honest Unionist, 
who stopped us on the road to have a chat about Morgan’s 
doings. “I guess Morgan’s showing them a few more of his 
tricks,’’ chuckled an ill-concealed Secessionist. 

As the days passed by the excitement died away, but 
still Morgan’s name was in every one’s mouth. His reckless 
(or apparently reckless) exploits, seemed to have a great 
fascination for the susceptible Kentucky mind, and in their 
admiration or astonishment at his audacity as a cavalry 
officer, they wholly over-looked his questionable ante- 
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cendents as a negro-trader and a gambler, whom not a 
reputable family in Lexington would formally recognize as 
fit to enter respectable society. 

There was a mournful interest in riding, as we did, over 
the field of Chaplin Hills, the battlefield of Perryville, and 
reading, as we could, the history of the battle in the traces 
of its successive stages the field still exhibited. Here and 
there were long rows of graves with nameless head-boards 
and a little protecting brush thrown over or around them; 
the carcasses of unburied horses still lay in al! directions 
and polluted the air for miles; bullet marks scarred the 
trees where the fight was hottest, and an occasional trunk 
was shattered by a cannon ball; a score of graves marked 
the little hillock where General James S. Jackson fell and 
formed his fittest monument. 

The field exhibits fewer marks of a severe battle than 
any I have seen. Judging both from the concurring ac- 
counts, and from those surer evidences, the lists of killed 
and wounded, the fight was a hotly contested and ob- 
stinate one, but the trees give far less evidence of a furious 
fire than they do at Donelson or Pittsburg Landing, or 
even at a dozen less noted battlefields. 

Except that they must have suffered for water, our 
troops could have asked no better field. It stretches over 
an extent of several miles, and through the whole distance 
consists of the alternate hills and deep valleys (with occa- 
sional steep sides) that one sees everywhere through the 
hilly country just north of the mountainous region of 
Southeastern Kentucky. Some of these ridges were bare, 
others were covered with a heavy growth of timber with 
but little underbrush. Altogether it was a far better field 
for fighting than most of those on which thus far our great 
battles have chanced to be fought. 
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Camp Dick Robinson, as we rode through it, seemed 
shorn of all its former glory. I remembered it as it was in 
the fresh, young days of the war, when the Ohio and 
Indiana troops were rushing across the border to save 
Kentucky from Buckner, when East Tennessee had given 
two regiments of her loyal sons in the fullness of her vain 
hope that they might be permitted to aid in redeeming 
their homes, and when Kentuckians themselves were 
crowding the recruiting offices to fill up their quota under 
the calls. 

All was now changed. Dick Robin’s house—former head- 
quarters for Nelson and Thomas—seemed deserted, though 
a Union flag still waved from what had lately been the 
office of a rebel staff officer. The old East Tennessee camp 
had been turned into a cornfield, and the standing corn 
had been well husked and gathered by Bragg’s army, which 
had so lately had possession. The Kentucky camps were a 
scene of desolation—covered with the debris of encamp- 
ment after encampment of loyal and then of rebel troops. 
Two or three pieces of dismounted and spiked artillery lay 
by the roadside, and some empty caissons and fragmentary 
limbers stood near. By the old commissary building lay the 
fruits of Buell’s campaign in Kentucky—127 barrels of 
flour and a pile of barrels of pork said to number 1,200 
which looked as if it might count out a little over half that 


figure. 


Feeling in Buell’s Army 


At Danville we came on the advance of Buell’s army. 
To our astonishment we found them returning from the 


pursuit of Bragg. 
There can be little use now in arguing the blunders of 
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the campaign that has already cost Buell his place, but the 
feeling of that army as it came marching into Danville was 
something worth seeing—if only as an evidence of how 
utterly an army may lose confidence in its commander. 

No words were too harsh to apply to Buell. None 
differed from the general opinion about him. Major Gen- 
erals and privates talked alike. Why were all those blunders 
committed at Perryville? Why, if it was meant to pursue 
Bragg in earnest at all did it take a week to march from 
Perryville to Danville—ten miles? Why was it that Buell was 
never on the battlefield at all—not even while lingering 
near it for a week after the battle—to see, at least, how his 
troops had fought, and where they had lost? And so the 
questions ran, ad infinitum. 

Complaints about questions of rank were also rife. A 
General Charles C. Gilbert of whom nobody ever heard 
before, had suddenly leaped to the height of Major General 
and corps commander and had been playing the little 
tyrant to an unheard of extent. Finally, General Rousseau 
had demanded to know something about this General 
Gilbert’s Major General’s commission, and no one had 
appeared save a simple appointment from the General of 
another department! Whether justly or unjustly, the odium 
of this extraordinary performance seemed also to rest on 
Buell and to add to the load under which he was laboring. 
Never was a fine army less fit to fight through distrust of 
its commander. 

Much of this I do not doubt was entirely just censure. 
Some of it, as is certain to occur in such cases, was the 
mere wantonness of perverse faultfinding. Then, too, while 
nearly all who helped to swell the general clamor were 
entirely honest as well as just in their denunciations, there 
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were a few who had interested motives of their own for 
wishing to raise a blind hue and cry against the Command- 
ing General. If he were displaced he must have a successor. 
It was not thought of as probable that some one from 
another Department would be called in; and parties were 
found to do all they could in the interest of certain 
Generals who aspired to the successorship. 

No man with his eyes and ears open could doubt that 
Buell should be removed at once; but he would be likely 
also to suspect that, even in a good cause, there are several 
things in military schemes and plottings not often dreamt 
of in the outside world’s philosophy.... In any event 
Rosecrans’ appointment promises vigor in some direction. 

General Rousseau is paying a flying visit here. He had 
not heard of his new promotion till the news reached here 
in the Cincinnati papers. None wear the honor worthier. 
His command has already been detached from Alexander 
McCook’s, preparatory to the organization for him of a 
new army corps. 


III 


Shiloh 


When the opening shots of the Battle of Shiloh (April 
6-7, 1862) were fired, Reid lay in sick bed at General 
Lewis Wallace’s camp at Crump’s Landing, Tennessee. 
When Grant visited Wallace during the first stages of the 
battle, Reid forgot his indisposition and accompanied 
Grant to the battlefield. On the field Reid employed “all 
his powers of observation,” and put in writing ‘what one 
man... might see.’”’ As in West Virginia he interviewed the 
participating officers to gain information on action he did 
not see. 

Franc Wilkie of the New York Times, who encountered 
Reid immediately after the battle, noted that Reid’s face 
suggested ‘tan escape from...imminent...danger..., 
something like fright ..., as if he had just been witness to 
some tremendous calamity from which he had narrowly 
escaped.”’* \ 

Despite his shock and exhaustion, Reid continued to 
drive himself. Soon he produced his best scoop of the war. 
He boarded a hospital ship bound for Cairo, Hlinois. On 
the ship he met Henry Villard of the New York Herald, 
who had been with Buell’s army, which carried the Union 
attack on the second day of battle. The reporters made an 
advantageous exchange of notes. 


*Cited in J. Cutler Andrews, The North Reports the Civil War, p. 
177. 
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From Cairo Reid took a train to Cincinnati. Writing 
while travelling, he composed a 19,000 word description 
of the battle. Though some parts of the report were 
overdrawn, such as his account of Union soldiers being 
shot and bayoneted while trying to surrender, the report’s 
general accuracy, its descriptive quality, and its compre- 
hensive view established Reid as one of the best correspon- 
dents of the war. The Shiloh report and a few others from 
the Tennessee campaign follow. 


Waiting 


1862, January 17 
From Cairo 


What is the truth about the great expedition from 
Cairo? 

Nothing, my inquiring friend, nothing. The great expedi- 
tion is still only great expectations. 


1862, January 23 
From the Catro Forces* 


To the expectant nation, already despondent at the 
prolonged inaction, and fully satisfied that if spring finds 
us still “waiting to get ready to move,” the acknowledg- 


* This and the following six selections, not in the Reid collection, 
are taken from the Cincinnati Gazette. 
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ment of the Southern Confederacy by European powers is 
assured, and the cause of the Union well nigh hopeless, 
there can be no question of such absorbing interest as 
“when will our great armies be put in motion?” 

Far be it from me to rush in foolishly where angels 
might well fear to tread, by presuming to solve a mystery 
so profound. 


After Donelson 


1862, Febraury 20 
Up the Cumberland 


Into Cincinnati, just as the fever of jubilee over the 
Great Victory of the war was reaching the topmost point. 
Out again with a whirl. “Take the first train for Cairo and 
get on to Fort Donelson and Tennessee just as fast as you 
can.”’ Such were the manager’s orders, and so I turn up at 
the old place again. 

The cars were overflowing with the new tide of travel. I 
knew the groundswell was coming down but hoped to geta 
train the start of it. But alas! we had troops aboard, the 
cars were too heavy for the locomotive, and so we got to 
Odin [Ky.] in the morming, just two hours too late to 
make the connection. By night the prairies thereabouts 
were overflowing with the swarms that gathered from St. 
Louis and Chicago and Cincinnati;~surgeons by the score, 
eager for such a glorious professional opening; fathers, 
mothers, wives, over whose loved ones the angel of death 
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had passed and on whose households the shadow of a 
glorified Darkness had settled forever; friends, deputed by 
those too sorely stricken to come themselves to look after 
the dead or the dying; officers absent on sick leave, into 
whom the news had infused fresh life, and who were 
chafing to be at their posts again. 

Chicagoans were far in the ascendant as to numbers. 
Their pride at the noble action of the Sucker regiments 
could hardly keep within reasonable bounds. Illinois had 
come nobly out of the fight, and the Illinoisans were 
noways slow to tell of it. What an intense vitality those 
Chicago people do have! They get more than their share of 
oxygen out of that glorious lake air of theirs, breathe more 
ozone than we who exist on baser atmospheres. Some 
natural tenderness for the sorrowing, of course, there was, 
but nothing could long repress the jubilant excitement. 
“Fifteen thousand prisoners”—that was the bull’s eye of 
the target, the mark that caught all eyes. The fighting 
might have been very gallant, the advantages gained might 
be immensely valuable—they didn’t know so much about 
that, but “‘fifteen thousand prisoners”—that struck the 
popular chord. That was business. 

There was much talk about who deserved the credit for 
it all. Glory for Lincoln, and to Halleck, but above all to 
Stanton, that was the general sum of the whole matter. 
Yet others protested in forgotten McClellan’s behalf and 
vehemently insisted that this was the veritable anaconda. 
On one thing they all agreed—whatever might be the case 
with the leaders, the western soldiers were certainly 
“ready.” 

It was John Phoenix, I believe, who described Cairo as 
beginning with chills, warming into cholera, changing to 
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small-pox, and closing the varieties of the season with 
yellow fever. Certainly its leaking skies above and its 
liquid earth beneath warrant such varieties now. Cairo mud 
and swamps in the streets are old themes, but never did the 
place show its attractions to better advantage than when 
yesterday the gathering crowds were dumped out in its 
uncleanly midst. 

The town is overrun. The hotel is jammed and people 
are begging for spare places on the floor to lie down on. 
The streets are full of crowds tramping up the mortar in 
vain search for restaurants that have anything to eat left. 
Pitch a full grown State Fair into a muddy country village 
without previous warming or preparation, and you would 
have Cairo duplicated. ... 

General Grant is up at Fort Donelson; so are Charles F. 
Smith and Lew Wallace and John A. McClernand. Com- 
modore Foote is there too; but most of his gunboats are 
here undergoing repairs. We have news that the Com- 
modore has been up at Clarksville and has found the place 
deserted. Nashville comes next; and the rebel officers as- 
sert that a desperate stand will be made somewhere in that 
region. All hands predict that Columbus will go as Bowling 
Green did. And it is noticed from Florence, Alabama, to 
which the boats can now run, there is a short and clear 
road to Memphis. Meantime there are no signs that the 
movement is to stop. At Donelson they seem to be yet 
busy with the spoils, but it is understood they can soon be 
ready for whatever may be wanted of them. And General 
Halleck’s chief of staff, Brigadier General George W. Cul- 
lum, has come here to take the command, which is inter- 
preted as a sign that the Major General himself is soon to 
be in the field. 
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Passes 


1862, February 21 
From Cumberland River, off Canton, Ky. 


The other day I sauntered around with an artist for 
Frank Leslie’s to the headquarters at Cairo where Brigadier 
General Cullum, chief of staff, is immediate representative 
of General Halleck. The artist wanted a pass to Fort 
Donelson, and, to secure it, exhibited a general pass from 
McClellan. A staff officer took it in to General Cullum, 
and returned with the word that “General McClellan’s pass 
does you no good here.” “Why not?” exclaimed the aston- 
ished artist; “he’s the Commander-in-Chief of the army.” 
“General McClellan doesn’t command here.” was the re- 
ply; “he commands the Army of the Potomac.” This, from 
General Halleck’s Chief of Staff, may throw some light on 
the vexed question. 


Awkward Embargo 


Getting passes to Fort Donelson, by the way, is becom- 
ing a serious business. When I left Cairo the correspondents 
of half a score of papers eastern and western were growling 
over the pleasant assurance from headquarters that they 
could on no account be allowed to go up the river. After 
the capture nearly all the correspondents came down to 
Cairo to write their accounts of it, and now the blockade 
catches them in the wrong place. General Cullum, how- 
ever, will have to apply three or four doses of the regula- 
tions to keep them down there long after they want to 
come back. 
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Clarksville, Tennessee 


1862, February 24 
From Clarksville, Tenn. 


We have all been curious to know the condition and 
feeling of the people in the rebel States. Here is a piece just 
cut out of rebeldom, and still palpitating with its old 
life-blood. The people may eventually return to their al- 
legiance and become good Union men again; but just now 
they take particular pride in informing us that there are 
but six Union men in the whole city. 

Strange as it may seem to those who, flushed with our 
recent successes, are predicting that a month will end the 
war, these people still seem to believe in the ultimate 
success of their cause. Fort Henry they talk of as an affair 
hardly worth mentioning; and they insist that Fort Donel- 
son wasn’t so very big a thing after all. The gunboats were 
beaten, they say; the land forces were driven off on Thurs- 
day and Friday, and on Saturday forenoon they nearly 
made a Bull Run stampede of it for us; and, in short, but 
for the cowardice of Simon Bolivar Buckner, and the 
“excessive caution” (with due emphasis on “caution”’) of 
Floyd, Fort Donelson, they maintain, might still be theirs. 

They cherish a very wholesome respect for our Missis- 
sippi fleet, (which a captured letter mildly calls ‘the in- 
fernal hell-born contraptions known as Yankee gunboats’) 
but they insist that while “The Federals are dangerous on 
the river, we can whip ‘em anywhere, easy, on land.” 

“It’s about time,” I suggested in the course of a conver- 
sation with one of their merchants, “that we were getting 
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beyond the idea that one man on either side can be equal 
in a fight to five of his antagonists.” “Why,” responded the 
merchant with evident earnestness; ‘why, I never heard it 
questioned before that one Southern soldier was as good as 
five Northern ones!” I strained my eyes looking to see if 
the man was joking but there was no room to doubt that 
he was in absolute solemn earnest! And yet he was an 
intelligent, educated business man! 

Still they frankly admit, that for themselves they see no 
immediate prospect of relief. East and northwest Tennes- 
see they acknowledge must fall into our hands, and willing 
or unwilling, they must obey the laws, and buy the goods 
and swell the prosperity of the blue-blooded Yankees. 

But beneath all their confident talk, and the assurances 
of good fortune in the future, with which they fan each 
other’s courage, I fancy I can detect a lurking, inner 
conviction, that after all it is best to cover up the ruin they 
instinctively feel approaching with brave words. Some will 
honestly admit that matters look very gloomy for the 
Confederacy, that the North is displaying an abundance of 
resources and a compact energy that they had not dreamed 
of, and that they are unfortunate in many of the leaders 
controlling their affairs. 

General Gideon Pillow, they seem to unite in consider- 
ing a vain, ignorant pretender, whose only claim to General- 
ship is in his epaulets. Boyd’s men, they say, all express 
perfect confidence that they will never be taken prisoners 
so long as they remain under his command—he’s too good 
at running to permit that. Bushrod R. Johnson they regard 
as one of their ablest men, but P. G. T. Beauregard is their 
tower of strength. The rumor that the latter was evacu- 
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ating Columbus was mentioned to a group of them, but 
they utterly scouted the idea. Columbus was better forti- 
fied, they declared, than any point ever was before on the 
American continent, and Beauregard was as likely to leave 
it as Jeff Davis was to leave Richmond. ... 

They are more mortified than they care to acknowledge 
at the superior appearance and discipline of our troops. 
They cannot boast of theirs, since we have some fourteen 
thousand of them and know just what they are;.and the 
clothing, arms, general appearance, and behavior of our 
troops contrast so favorably with theirs, that they do not 
pretend to deny the superiority. Above all, the fact that 
our troops interfere with no private property, create no 
disturbance, and cause little or no inconvenience, wonder- 
fully deranges all their stories and even beliefs about them, 
and they at once acknowledge that their enemies are 
kinder than their friends have been. Still there have been a 
few cases of excess by drunken soldiers, each one of which 
is seized upon as an earnest of what may yet be expected. 

General Charles F. Smith has made a very favorable 
impression upon them. The gray-haired old veteran looks 
like a soldier—which is more than could be said of many of 
their own commanding officers they had seen... . 

The people here make no secret of their belief that the 
idea of sending Senator Andy Johnson to Nashville to help 
reorganize the Government is ridiculous. They boast that 
he could not remain there a week without being assassi- 
nated. From their story, he must be hated by original 
traitors and latter-day apostates alike, with some such 
hatred as devils bear the Savior. They say there are hun- 
dreds of men in Nashville who would sacrifice their life 
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with perfect recklessness to gratify their hate of Johnson. 
“Threatened men, however, live, etc.” 

They have no money except ‘Tennessee and other se- 
ceded State bank notes, Confederate bonds, and individual 
merchants’ shinplasters. Little tickets, like an omnibus 
check, marked ‘Good for three drinks,” pass for thirty 
cents. The best of their moncy is 50 percent discount for 
coin, and they are willing to sell it at the same rate for our 
Treasury notes. ... 

The people have been imagining that the North is in 
equal distress. I have been seriously asked whether we have 
had many bread riots in Cincinnati. They suppose our 
currency must be equally worthless, our prices equally 
high, and they are certain the distress at the North must be 
nearly universal. 


Nashville 


1862, February 27 
From Nashutlle 


In Nashville at last! Nashville, the rebel capital of a 
seceded State, where a few days ago its Legislature of 
traitors was sitting, and its traitor Governor was drowning 
his fears in the boasts of Generals Johnson and Hardee and 
Floyd and Beauregard and Pillow and Buckner—Nashville, 
last to yield and earliest to bear the scourge for yielding— 
faithful the longest and the soonest back. ... 

So far as Nashville is concerned, we have subdued the 
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rebellion. After subjection comes reconstruction. What of 
that? 

I have met today men of the highest social and political 
position in the State, whom I have reason to know to be as 
loyal to the Union as ever they were. From information 
gained from them and from what I see around me, I have 
no hesitation in saying that, let the rebel armies be once 
driven beyond the borders of Tennessee, and a new loyal 
State Government can be organized with the consent of a 
large majority of the people, and Tennessee will again be 
worth to have near her Capitol such a memorial as the 
Hermitage of our first unconditional coercion Union man. 

For the rest, the public must be not either too sanguine 
or too eager. Don’t be expecting Union men to be swarm- 
ing out the minute they see the old flag, and shedding tears 
of joy as they grasp their rifles and swear to die for it. All 
that is very pretty to write about, but people don’t do that 
sort of thing. Let it be understood, once for all, that the 
regeneration and reorganization of the Rebel States is to 
be a work of time. 

And in the very first place, people must be assured that 
the power of the nation is reestablished throughout the 
State beyond peradventure. One swallow doesn’t make a 
summer. Fort Donelson was a great victory, but the rebels 
drove in our lines last night and killed two of the pickets. 

Hundreds—perhaps even thousands—of the citizens of 
Nashville would be outspoken Union men today but for 
the fear of consequences if we should meet with a repulse. 
They think they have reason to believe that a heavy rebel 
force is gathering in the southern part of the State—figures 
already have it much larger than the whole strength of Don 
Carlos Buell’s army, and they know that rebel spies bear 
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daily reports of the latter to Johnson and Beauregard. Nor 
is it any unmanly prudence that thus seals their lips. Let 
the rebels defeat Buell at his next advance and retake 
Nashville, and every man who has declared himself for the 
Union now will be an outlaw. 


1862, February 28 


The scenes that had preceded the entrance of our troops 
are declared to be indescribable. ... 

‘Pressing horses,” that is, taking them without leave and 
without paying for them, became so common that women 
(they do sometimes become a little curious, on great 
occasions), driving through the streets in their pnvate 
carriages, were absolutely stopped, their horses were taken 
out, and they were left to take care of themselves as best 
they might. 

People were carrying off the rebel pork, stores were 
scattered through the streets in all directions, parties of 
half-marauders, half ‘‘horse-pressers” were scouring about, 
bridges and property they couldn’t move were being burnt. 
But there is no need to dwell on the description. Their 
own papers admit it to have been an utter panic, causeless 
(for the time being) and disgraceful.* 

Governor Harris tried to save a lot of pork. He had it 
taken out a few miles, to the insane Asylum, and carefully 
packed [it] away; and then around the building he had 
nicely put up little signs, reading ‘Insane Asylum; protect 


* This paragraph has been shortened and slightly rearranged. 
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it for humanity’s sake.” Our boys first examined and then 
very carefully protected it. There is said to be four or five 
hundred thousand pounds of it. 


Of Surrounding 


1862, March 7 


Let me hasten to assure “all inquiring friends” of the 
grand Kentucky army that it has done nothing so radical as 
“surrounding the rebels at Murfreesboro.” Indeed, instead 
of having got on all sides of Murfreesboro, as the news- 
papers received here today pleasantly report, it hasn’t 
succeeded in getting to any side of it by some dozen or 
two miles yet. 

By the way, whenever you get a report—especially if it 
professes to furnish news of matters a hundred or more 
miles away from the point from which it is sent—giving 
glowing accounts of our having surrounded the enemy 
anywhere, set it down as a palpable canard. The rule is 
infallible. From the days of Cotton Hill downward, this 
matter of “surrounding” has been the surest possible indi- 
cation of humbug. 

Let me, in like manner and by the same authority, 
reassure all timid persons who have been alarmed by the 
reports of the rebel Johnson’s brilliant strategy in crossing 
the river above us and getting in our rear. To the best of 
our knowledge and belief Johnson is making very good 
headway in precisely the opposite direction. Instead of 
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turning up in the rear of Nashville, General Johnson is 
expected to turn up in the rear of Decatur, Alabama—there 
or thereabouts. 


Under Weigh at Last 


1862, March 11 


The expedition is at last under weigh. ... 

As the boats went bowling merrily along this morning 
by the burnt bridge, the decks swarming with blue coats, 
and the bands flinging out the old national airs, the scene 
was inspiring; and as one watched the long line stretching 
out of sight up and down the river and marked the smoke 
curling up from behind bends miles ahead, the magnitude 
of the Expedition became apparent, and hopes beat high 
for a movement so auspiciously begun. 


1862, March 16 
From Pittsburg Landing 


The rebels are known to be near us in strong force, and 
now we have the cheering news that Manassas is evacuated, 
and the Potomac rebel army can just as well turn up here 
as not. The old rebel camp here [Pittsburg Landing] — 
occupied till the gunboats shelled them out of it—shows 
that a considerable force lay at this particular point, and 
we hear of considerable bodies at Purdy, Corinth, and 
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Florence. And besides, Johnson, Floyd and Pillow cannot 
be far off. 

Our troops are already disembarked, and before morn- 
ing we are to move. Some rebel prisoners taken today 
boast that before two days have passed we’ll be driven 
back into the river and have half our boats sunk. 


1862, March 20 


From such a point it is easy to see that movements may 
be directed against different points in the very heart of 
rebeldom, as our military plans or the development of the 
campaign may require. Almost in the geographical center 
of the Seceded States, working imszde the rebellion, instead 
of on the borders, the army of the Tennessee River Expe- 
dition has secured a base of operations that threatens the 
rebel leaders at a dozen different places. 


The Battle of Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee 


1862, April 9 


Preliminary—The Fight Opens 


Fresh from the field of the great battle, with its pound- 
ing and roaring of artillery, and its keener-voiced rattle of 
musketry still sounding in my wearied ears; with all its 
visions of horror still seeming seared upon my cycballs, 
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while scenes of panic-stricken rout and brilliant charges, 
and obstinate defences, and succor, and intoxicating suc- 
cess are burned alike confusedly and indelibly upon the 
brain, I essay to write what I know of the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing. 

Yet how bring order out of such a chaos? How deal 
justly, writing within twenty-four hours of the closing of 
the fight, with all the gallant regiments, of the hundred 
present, that bravely won or as bravely lost, and with all 
that ignobly fled in panic from the field? How describe, so 
that one man may leisurely follow, the simultaneous oper- 
ations of a hundred and fifty thousand antagonists, fight- 
ing backward and forward for two long days, in a five 
miles’ line and over four miles’ retreat and advance, under 
eight division commanders on one side, and an unknown 
number on the other? How, in short, picture on a canvas 
so necessarily small a panorama so grandly great? The task 
is impossible. 

But what one man, diligently using all his powers of 
observation through those two days, might see, I saw, and 
that I can faithfully set down. For the rest, after riding 
carefully over and over the ground, asking questions in- 
numerable of those who knew, and sifting consistent truth 
from the multiplicity of replies with whatever still some 
experience may have taught, I can only give the concurrent 
testimony of the actors. 


The Situation Before the Battle 


Our great Tennessee Expedition had been up the river 
some four weeks. We had occupied Pittsburg Landing for 
about three; and destroyed one railroad connection, which 
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the rebels had restored in a day or two, and had failed ina 
similar but more important attempt on another. Beyond 
this we had engaged in no active operations. The rebels, 
alarmed by our sudden appearance, began massing their 
troops under our eyes. Presently they had more in the 
vicinity than we had. Then we waited for Buell, who was 
crossing the country from Nashville by easy marches. The 
rebels had apparently become restive under our slow con- 
centrations, and General Grant had given out that an 
attack from them seemed probable. Yet we had lain at 
Pittsburg Landing, within twenty miles of the rebels, that 
were likely to attack us in superior numbers, without 
throwing up a single brestwork or preparing a single pro- 
tection for a battery, and with the brigades of one division 
stretched from extreme right to extreme left of our line, 
while four other divisions had been crowded in between as 
they arrived. 

On the evening of Friday, April fourth, there was a 
preliminary skirmish with the enemy’s advance. Rumors 
came into camp that some of our officers had been taken 
prisoners by a considerable rebel force near our lines and 
that pickets had been firing. A brigade, the Seventieth, 
Seventy-second, and Forty-eighth Ohio, was sent out to 
see about it. They came upon a party of rebels, perhaps a 
thousand strong, and after a sharp little action drove them 
off, losing Major LeRoy Crocket of the Seventy-second 
Ohio and a couple of lieutenants from the Seventicth, 
prisoners, taking in return some sixteen, and driving the 
rebels back to a battery they were found to have already in 
position at no great distance from our lines. General Lew 
Wallace’s troops at Crump’s Landing were ordered out 
under arms, and they marched to Adamsville, half-way 
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between the river and Purdy, to take position there and 
resist any attack in that direction. The night passed in 
dreary rain but without further rebel demonstration; and it 
was generally supposed that the affair had been an ordi- 
nary picket-fight, presaging nothing more. Major General 
Grant had indeed said there was great probability of a 
rebel attack, but there were no appearances of his making 
any preparation for such an unlooked-for event, and so the 
matter was dismissed. Yet on Saturday there was more 
skirmishing along our advanced lines. 


The Rebel Designs 


There can be no doubt the plan of the rebel leaders was 
to attack and demolish Grant’s army before Buell’s rein- 
forcements arrived. There were rumors, indeed, that such a 
movement had been expressly ordered from headquarters 
at Richmond, as being absolutely necessary as a last bold 
stroke to save the failing fortunes of the Confederacy in 
the West; though of that, no one, I presume, knows any- 
thing. 

But the rebel leaders at Corinth were fully aware that 
they largely outnumbered Grant and that no measures had 
been taken to strengthen the position at Pittsburg Landing; 
while they knew equally well that when Buell’s entire 
Kentucky army arrived and was added to Grant’s forces, 
they could not possibly expect to hold their vitally impor- 
tant position at Corinth against us. Their only hope, there- 
fore, lay in attacking Grant before Buell arrived, and so 
defeating us in detail. Fortunately they timed their move- 
ments a day too late. 
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The Warning of Danger 


The sun never rose on a more beautiful morning than 
that of Sunday, April sixth. Lulled by the general security, 
I had remained in pleasant quarters at Crump’s, below 
Pittsburg Landing, on the river. By sunrise I was roused by 
the cry: “They’re fighting above.” Volleys of musketry 
could sure enough be distinguished, and occasionally the 
sullen boom of artillery came echoing down the stream. 
Momentarily the volume of sound increased, till it became 
evident it was no skirmish that was in progress, and that a 
considerable portion of the army must be already engaged. 
Hastily springing on the guards of a passing steamboat, I 
hurried up. 

The sweet spring sunshine danced over the rippling 
waters and softly lit up the green of the banks. A few 
fleecy clouds alone broke the azure above. A light breeze 
murmured among the young leaves; the bluebirds were 
singing their gentle treble to the stern music that still came 
louder and deeper to us from the bluffs above, and the 
frogs were croaking their feeble imitation from the marshy 
islands that studded the channel. 

Even thus early the west bank of the river was lined 
with the usual fugitives from action hurriedly pushing 
onwards, they knew not where, except down stream and 
away from the fight. An officer on board hailed numbers 
of them and demanded their reason for being there, but 
they all gave the same response: “We’re clean cut to pieces, 
and every man must save himself.” 

At the Landing appearances became still more ominous. 
Our two Cincinnati wooden gunboats, Tyler and Lexzng- 
ton, were edging uneasily up and down the banks, eager to 
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put in their broadsides of heavy guns, but unable to find 
where they could do it. The roar of battle was startingly 
close, and showed that the rebels were in carnest attempt 
to carry out their threat of driving us into the river. The 
landing and bluff above were covered with cowards who 
had fled from their ranks to the rear for safety, and who 
were telling the most fearful stories of the rebel onset and 
the sufferings of their own particular regiments. Momen- 
tarily fresh fugitives came back, often guns in hand, and all 
giving the same accounts of thickening disasters in front. 

Hurrying out toward the scene of action, I was soon 
convinced that there was too much foundation for the 
tales of the runaways. Sherman’s and Benjamin Prentiss’ 
entire divisions were falling back in disorder, sharply 
pressed by the rebels in overwhelming numbers at all 
points. McClernand’s had already lost part of its camps, 
and it, too, was falling back. There was one consolation— 
only one—I could see just then: history, so the divines say, 
is positive on the point that no attack ever made on the 
Sabbath was eventually a success to the attacking party. 
Nevertheless, the signs were sadly against the theologians. 

Let me return—premising that I have thus brought the 
reader into the scene near the close of the first act in our 
Sunday’s tragedy—to the preliminaries of the opening of 
the assault. 


Posttion of the National Troops 


And first, of our positions. Let the reader understand 
that the Pittsburg Landing is simply a narrow ravine, down 
which a road passes to the river bank, between high bluffs 
on either side. There is no town at all—two log huts 
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comprise all the improvements visible. Back from the river 
is a rolling country, but up with numerous ravines partially 
under cultivation, but perhaps the greater part thickly 
wooded with some underbrush. The soil is clayey, and 
roads on Sunday morning were good. From the Landing a 
road leads direct to Corinth, twenty miles distant. A mile 
or two out this road forks: one branch is the lower Corinth 
road, the other the ridge Corinth road. A short distance 
out, another road takes off to the left, crosses Lick Creek, 
and leads back to the river at Hamburg, some miles further 
up. On the right, two separated roads lead off to Purdy, 
and another, a new one, across Snake Creek to Crump’s 
Landing on the river below. Besides these, the whole 
country inside our lines is the most inextricable maze of 
crossroads, intersecting everything and leading everywhere, 
in which it was my very ill fortune to become entangled. 

On and between these roads, at distances of from two to 
four or five miles from Pittsburg Landing, lay five divisions 
of Major General Grant’s army that Sunday morning. The 
advance line was formed by three divisions—Brigadier Gen- 
eral Sherman’s, Brigadier General Prentiss’s, and Major 
General McClernand’s. Between these and the Landing lay 
the two others—Brigadier General Stephen A. Hurlbut’s 
and Major General Charles F. Smith’s, commanded, in 
the absence (from sickness) of that admirable officer, by 
Brigadier General W. H. L. Wallace. 

Our advance line, beginning at the extreme left, was 
thus formed. On the Hamburg road just this side of the 
crossing of Lick Creek and under bluffs on the opposite 
bank that commanded the position lay Colonel David 
Stuart’s brigade of General Sherman’s division. Some three 
or four miles distant from this brigade, on the lower 
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Corinth road and between that and the one to Purdy, lay 
the remaining brigades of Sherman’s division, Colonel John 
A. McDowell’s forming the extreme right of our whole 
advance line, Colonel Ralph P. Buckland’s coming next to 
it, and Hildebrand’s next. To the left of Hildebrand’s 
brigade, though rather behind a portion of Sherman’s line, 
lay Major General McClernand’s division, and between it 
and Stuart’s brigade, already mentioned as forming our 
extreme left, lay Brigadier General Prentiss’s division, com- 
pleting the front. 

Back of this line within a mile of the Landing, lay 
Hurlbut’s division, stretching across the Corinth road, and 
W. H. L. Wallace’s to his right. 

Such was the position of our troops at Pittsburg Land- 
ing; at daybreak Sunday morming Major General Lew Wal- 
lace’s division lay at Crump’s Landing some miles below, 
and was not ordered up till about half-past seven o’clock 
that day. 

It is idle to criticise arrangements now—it is so easy to 
be wise after a matter is over—but the reader will hardly 
fail to observe the essential defects of such disposition of 
troops for a great battle. Nearly four miles intervened 
between the different parts of Sherman’s division. Of 
course to command the one, he must neglect the other. 
McClemand’s lay partially behind Sherman, and therefore, 
not stretching far enough to the left, there was a gap 
between him and Prentiss, which the rebels did not fail 
speedily to find. Our extreme left was commanded by 
unguarded heights, easily approachable from Corinth. And 
the whole arrangement was confused and ill-adjusted. 

Confusion was not the only glaring fault. General Sher- 
man’s camps, to the right of the little log-cabin called 
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Shiloh church, fronted on a descending slope of a quarter 
to a half mile in breadth, mostly covered with woods and 
bounded by a revine. A day’s work of his troops would 
have covered that slope with an impenetrable abattis, 
thrown a line of breastworks to the front of the camps, 
and enabled General Sherman to sweep all approaches with 
artillery and musketry and hold his position against any 
force that was brought against it. But for three weeks he 
had lain there, declaring the position dangerous, and pre- 
dicting attack; yet absolutely without making the slightest 
preparation for the commonest means of defence! 


The Rebel Plan of Attack 


During Friday and Saturday the rebels had marched out 
of Corinth, about sixty thousand strong in three great 
divisions. Albert Sidney Johnston had general command of 
the whole army. Beauregard had the centre; Braxton Bragg 
and William J. Hardee the wings. Leonidas Polk, John C. 
Breckinridge, Benjamin Franklin Cheatham and others 
held subordinate commands.* On Thursday Johnston is- 
sued a proclamation to the army, announcing to them in 
grandiloquent terms that he was about to lead them 
against the invaders, and that they would soon celebrate 
the great, decisive victory of the war, in which they had 
repelled the invading column, redeemed Tennessee, and 
preserved the Southern Confederacy. 

Their general plan of attack is said by prisoners to have 


* Actually Polk commanded the First Army Corps; Bragg the Sec- 
ond, Hardee, the Third. 
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been to strike our centre first, (composed, as the reader 
will remember, of Prentiss’s and McClernand’s divisions) 
pierce the centre, and then pour in their troops to attack 
on each side the wings into which they would thus cut our 
army. 

To accomplish this, they should have struck the left of 
the three brigades of Sherman’s division which lay on our 
right, and the left of McClernand’s, which came to the 
front on Sherman’s left. By some mistake, however, they 
struck Sherman’s left alone, and that a few moments after 
a portion of their right wing had swept up against Prentiss. 


Troops First Attacked 


The troops thus attacked, by six o’clock, or before it, 
were as follows: The left of Sherman’s brigades, that of 
Colonel Jesse Hildebrand, was composed of the Fifty-ninth 
Ohio, Colonel James Pfyffe; Seventy-seventh Ohio, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel (Hildebrand) commanding; Fifty-third 
Ohio, Colonel Jesse J. Appler; and (the) Fifty-third Ilh- 
nois. 

To the right of this was Colonel Ralph P. Buckland’s 
brigade, composed of the Seventy-second Ohio, Lieutenant 
Colonel Herman Canfield; Forty-eighth Ohio, Colonel 
Robert J. Sullivan; and Seventieth Ohio, Colonel Joseph R. 
Cockerell. 

And on the extreme right, Colonel John A. McDowell’s 
brigade, Sixth Towa, (Colonel McDowell—Lieutenant Colo- 
nel commanding;) Fortieth Illinois, Colonel Stephen G. 
Hicks; Forty-sixth Ohio, Colonel Thomas Worthington. 

General Prentiss’s division was composed of the Twelfth 
Michigan, Sixteenth Wisconsin, Eighteenth Wisconsin, 
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Eighteenth Missouri, Twenty-third Missouri, Twenty-fifth 
Missouri, and Sixty-first Illinois. 


The Battle on Sunday, April 6 
Our Men Surprised 


Almost at dawn, Prentiss’s pickets were driven in; a very 
little later Hildebrand’s (in Sherman’s division) were; and 
the enemy were in the camps almost as soon as were the 
pickets themselves. 

Here began scenes which, let us hope, will have no 
parallel in our remaining annals of the war. Some, particu- 
larly among our officers, were not yet out of bed. Others 
were dressing, others washing, others cooking, a few eating 
their breakfasts. Many guns were unloaded, accoutre- 
ments lying pell-mell, ammunition was ill-supplied—in 
short, the camps were virtually surprised—disgracefully, it 
might be added, unless some one can hereafter give some 
yet undiscovered reason to the contrary—and were taken 
at almost every possible advantage. 

The first wild cries from the pickets rushing in and the 
few scattering shots that preceded their arrival aroused the 
regiments to a sense of their peril; an instant afterward, 
shells were hurtling through the tents while, before there 
was time for thought of preparation, there came rushing 
through the woods the lines of battle sweeping the whole 
fronts of the division-camps and bending down on either 
flank the fine, dashing, compact columns of the enemy. 

Into the just-aroused camps thronged the rebel regi- 
ments, firing sharp volleys as they came and springing 
toward our laggards with the bayonet. Some were shot 
down as they were running, without weapons, hatless, 
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coatless, toward the river. The searching bullets found 
other poor unfortunates in their tents, and there, all un- 
heeding now, they still slumbered while the unseen foe 
rushed on. Others fell, as they were disentangling them- 
selves from the flaps that were buckling on their accout- 
rements; a few, it was even said, as they were vainly trying 
to impress on the cruelly-exultant enemy their readiness to 
surrender. 

Officers were wounded in their beds and left for dead 
who, through the whole two days’ fearful struggle, lay 
there gasping in their agony, and on Monday evening were 
found in their gore, inside their tents and still able to tell 
the tale. 

Such were the fearful disasters that opened the rebel 
onset on the lines of Prentiss’s division. Similar were the 
fates of Hildebrand’s brigade in Sherman’s division. 

Meantime what they could, our shattered regiments did. 
Falling rapidly back through the heavy woods till they 
gained a protecting ridge, firing as they ran, and making 
what resistance men thus situated might, Sherman’s men 
succeeded in partially checking the rush of the enemy long 
enough to form their hasty line of battle. Meantime the 
other two brigades of the division (to the right) sprang 
hastily to their arms and had barely done so when the 
enemy’s lines came sweeping up against their fronts too, 
and the battle thus opened fiercely along Sherman’s whole 
line on the right. 

Hildebrand’s brigade had been compelled to abandon 
their camps without a struggle. Some of the regiments, it is 
even said, ran without firing a gun. Colonel Appler’s Fifty- 
third Ohio is loudly complained of on this score, and 
others are mentioned. It is certain that parts of regiments, 
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both here and in other divisions, ran disgracefully. Yet 
they were not wholly without excuse. They were raw 
troops, just from the usual idleness of our “camps of 
instruction”; hundreds of them had never heard a gun fired 
in anger; their officers, for the most part, were equally 
inexperienced; they had been reposing in fancied security 
and were awaked, perhaps from sweet dreams of home 
and wives and children, by the stunning roar of cannon in 
their very midst and the bursting of bomb shells among the 
tents—to see only the serried columns of the magnificent 
rebel advance and through the blinding, stifling smoke, the 
hasty retreat of comrades and supports right and left. 
Certainly, it is sad enough, but hardly surprising, that 
under such circumstances some should run. Half as much 
caused the wild panic at Bull Run for which the nation, as 
one man, became a loud-mouthed apologist. 

But they ran—here as in Prentiss’s division, of which last 
more in a moment—and the enemy did not fail to profit by 
the wild disorder. As Hildebrand’s brigade fell back, Mc- 
Clernand threw forward his left to support it. Meanwhile 
Sherman was doing his best to rally his troops. Dashing 
along the lines, encouraging them everywhere by his pres- 
ence, and exposing his own life with the same freedom 
with which he demanded their offer of theirs, he did much 
to save the division from utter destruction. Buckland and 
McDowell held their ground fiercely for a time. At last 
they were compelled to retire their brigades from their 
camps across the little ravine behind; but here again they 
made a gallant defence, while what was left of Hilde- 
brand’s was falling back in such order as it might, and 
leaving McClernand’s left to take their place and check the 
wave of rebel advance. 
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Prentiss’s Division 


Prentiss was faring scarcely so well. Most of his troops 
stood their ground to be formed into line, but strangely 
enough, the line was drawn up in an open space, leaving to 
the enemy the cover of the dense scrub-oak in front, from 
which they could pour in their volleys in comparative 
safety. 

The men held their position with an obstinacy that adds 
new laurels to the character of the American soldiers, but 
it was too late. Down on either flank came the overwhelm- 
ing enemy. Fiercely pushed in front, with a wall of bayo- 
nets closing in on either side, like the contracting iron 
chamber of the Inquisition, what could they do but what 
they did? Speedily their resistance became less obstinate, 
more and more rapidly they fell back, less and less fre- 
quent became their returning volleys. 

The enemy pushed their advantage. They were already 
within our lines; they had driven one division from all tts 
camps, and nearly opened, as they supposed, the way to 
the river. Just here-between nine and ten o’clock— 
McArthur’s brigade of W. H. L. Wallace’s division came up 
to give some assistance to Stuart’s brigade of Sherman’s 
division on the extreme left, now in imminent danger of 
being cut off by Prentiss’s defection. McArthur mistook 
the way, marched too far to the right, and so, instead of 
reaching Stuart, came in on the other side of the rebels 
now closely pushing Prentiss. His men at once opened 
vigorously on the enemy, and for a time they seemed 
likely still to save our imperilled division. But coming 
unawares as they seem to have done upon the enemy, their 
positions were not well chosen and all had to fall back 
together. 
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General Prentiss seems here to have become separated 
from a large portion of his command. The division fell into 
confusion; fragments of brigades and regiments contined 
the fight, but there was no longer concert of action or 
continuity of lines of defence. Most of the troops drifted 
back behind the new lines that were being formed; many, 
as they continued an isolated struggle, were surrounded 
and taken prisoners. 

Practically, by ten o’clock the division was gone. Gen- 
eral Prentiss and the few troops that surrounded him 
maintained a detached position some hours longer, till 
they were completely cut off and surrounded; and the 
rebels signalized their success by marching three regiments 
with a division general, as prisoners, to their rear. 

By ten o’clock, however, this entire division was virtu- 
ally hors du combat. A deep gap in our front line was 
made, the rebels had nearly pierced through, and were 
only held back by McArthur’s brigade, and the rest of W. 
H. L. Wallace’s division, which hurried over to its assis- 
tance. 

For the present let us leave them there. They held the 
line from this time until four. 


Sherman’s Diviston—McClernand’s 


We left Sherman’s brigades maintaining a confused fight, 
Hildebrand’s about gone, Buckland’s and McDowell’s hold- 
ing their ground more tenaciously. The firing aroused 
McClernand’s division. At first they supposed it to be a 
mere skirmish; perhaps even only the irregular discharge of 
muskets by guards and pickets, to clean out their guns—a 
practice which, to the disgrace of our discipline be it said, 
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was well nigh universal—and rendered it almost impossible 
at any time to know whether firing meant anything at all 
beyond ordinary disorder of our own soldiers. But the 
continued rattle of musketry soon undeceived them, and 
almost as soon the advance of the rebels pouring after 
Hildebrand was upon them. 

The division, it will be remembered, lay a short distance 
in the rear, and with one brigade stretching out to the left 
of Sherman’s line. Properly speaking, merely from the 
location of the camp, McClernand did not belong to the 
front line at all. Two thirds of his division were entirely 
behind Sherman. But as the latter fell back, McClernand 
had to bear the shock of battle. 

His division was composed as follows: First brigade, 
Colonel A. M. Hare commanding, Eighth and Eighteenth 
Illinois, Eleventh and Thirteenth Iowa; Second brigade, 
Colonel C. C. Marsh commanding, Eleventh, Twentieth, 
Forty-eighth and Forty-fifth Illinois. Colonels Thomas E. 
G. Ransom, Marsh, Isham N. Haynie and John E. Smith, 
(the latter is the “lead mine regiment;”) Third brigade, 
Colonel Julius Raith commanding, Seventeenth, Twenty- 
ninth and Forty-ninth Illinois, Lieutenant Colonels Enos P. 
Wood, Charles M. Farrell and Phineas Pease, and Forty- 
third Illinois, Colonel Marsh. Besides this fine show of 
experienced troops, they had Schwartz’s, Dresser’s, Mc- 
Allister’s and Waterhouse’s batteries. 

As already stated, McClernand was first called into ac- 
tion shortly after the surprise of Sherman’s left brigade, 
(Hildebrand’s)—about seven in the morning—by having to 
move up his left brigade to support Sherman’s retreating 
left and preserve the line. Then, as Sherman’s other bri- 
gades fell back, McClernand’s moved up and engaged the 
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enemy in support. Gradually the resistance in Buckland’s 
brigade and what was still left to its right of Hildebrand’s 
became more confused and irresolute. The line wavered, 
the men fell back in squads and companies, they failed to 
rally promptly at the call of their officers. As they re- 
treated, the woods behind them became thinner and there 
was less protection from the storm of grape that swept as 
if on blasts of a hurricane among the trees. Lieutenant 
Colonel Canfield commanding the Seventy-Second Ohio was 
mortally wounded and borne dying from the field. Colonel 
Sullivan of the Forty-Eighth Ohio was wounded but con- 
tinued at the head of his men. Company officers fell and 
were carried away from their men. At one of our wavering 
retreats the rebels, by a sudden dash forward, had taken 
part of Waterhouse’s battery which McClernand had sent 
them over. Beer’s battery too was taken, and Taylor’s 
Chicago Light Artillery was so terribly pounded as to be 
forced to retire with heavy loss. As the troops gave way, 
they came out from the open woods into old fields, 
completely raked by the enemy’s fire. For them all was 
lost, and away went Buckland’s and Hildebrand’s brigades, 
Ohioans and Illinoisans together, to the rear and right, in 
such order as they might. 

McDowell’s brigade had fallen back less slowly than its 
two companions of the same division, but it was now left 
entirely alone. It had formed our extreme right, and of 
course had no support there; its supporting brigades on the 
left had gone; through the space they had occupied, the 
rebels were pouring; they were in imminent danger of 
being entirely cut off, and back they fell too, still farther 
to the right and rear, among the ravines that border Snake 
Creek. 
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And here, so far as Sunday’s fight in concerned, the 
greater part of Sherman’s division passes out of view. The 
General himself was indefatigable in collecting and re- 
organizing his men, and a straggling contest was doubtless 
kept up along portions of his new lines, but with little 
weight in inclining the scales of battle. The General bore 
with him one token of the danger to which he had exposed 
himself, a musket ball through the hand. It was the com- 
mon expression of all that his escape so lightly was won- 
derful. Whatever may be his faults or neglects, none can 
accuse him of a lack of gallantry and energy when the 
attack was made on his raw division that memorable Sun- 
day morning. 


Attack on McClernand’s Right 


To return to McClernand’s division: I have spoken of his 
sending up first his left, and then his centre brigade to 
support Sherman, shortly after the surprise. As Sherman 
fell back, McClernand was compelled to bring in his bri- 
gades again to protect his left against the onset of the 
rebels who, seeing how he had weakened himself there and 
inspired by their recent success over Prentiss, hurled them- 
selves against him with tremendous force. To avoid bring- 
ing back these troops a couple of new regiments, the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Iowa, were brought up, but taking 
utterly raw troops on the field under heavy fire was too 
severe a trial for them, and they gave way in confusion. To 
meet the attack then, the whole division made a change of 
front and faced along the Corinth road. Here the batteries 
were placed in position, and till ten o’clock the rebels were 
foiled in every attempt to gain the road. 

But Sherman having now fallen back, there was nothing 
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to prevent the rebels from coming in, farther out on the 
road, and turning McClernand’s right. Prompt to seize the 
advantage, a brigade of them went dashing audaciously 
through the division’s abandoned camp, pushing up the 
road to come in above McClernand, between him and 
where Sherman had been. Dresser’s battery of rifled guns 
opened on them as they passed and with fearful slaughter— 
not confined, alas, to one side only—drove them back. 

But the enemy’s reserves were most skilfully handled, 
and the constant advance of fresh regiments was at last too 
much for our inferior numbers. Major Samuel Eaton com- 
manding the Eighteenth Illinois was killed; Colonel Haynie 
was severly wounded; Colonel Raith commanding a bri- 
gade had his leg so shattered that amputation was neces- 
sary; Major Garrett Nevins of the Eleventh Illinois was 
wounded; Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Ransom of the 
same regiment, was wounded; three of Gen. McClernand’s 
staff, Major Schwartz, Major Stewart and Lieutenant Free- 
man, were wounded and carried from the field. Line of- 
ficers had suffered heavily. The batteries were broken up. 
Schwartz had lost half his guns and sixteen horses. Dresser 
had lost several of his rifled pieces, three caissons and 
eighteen horses. McAllister had lost half his twenty-four 
pound howitzers. 

The soldiers fought bravely to the last—let no man 
question that—but they were at a fearful disadvantage. 
Gradually they began falling back, more slowly than had 
Prentiss’s regiments or part of Sherman’s, making more 
determined, because better organized, resistance, occa- 
sionally rallying and repulsing the enemy in turn for a 
hundred yards, then being beaten back again and renew- 
ing the retreat to some new position for fresh defence. 

By eleven o’clock the division was back in a line with 
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Hurlbut’s. It still did some gallant fighting; once its right 
swept around and drove the enemy for a considerable 
distance but again fell back, and at the last it brought up 
near the position of W. H. L. Wallace’s camps. 

We have seen how Prentiss, Sherman, McClernand were 
driven back; how, fight as fiercely as they would, they still 
lost ground; how their camps were all in the hands of the 
enemy; and how this whole front line, for which Hurlbut 
and Wallace were but the reserves, was gone. 


The Assault on Sherman’s Left 


But the fortunes of the isolated brigade of Sherman’s 
division on the extreme left must not be forgotten. It was 
doubly let alone by the Generals. General Grant did not 
arrive on the field till after nearly all these disasters had 
crowded upon us, and each division general had done that 
which was good in his own eyes and carried on the battle 
independent of the rest; but this brigade was even left by 
its division general, who was four miles away, doing his 
best to rally his panic-stricken regiments there. 

It was commanded by Colonel David Stuart, (of late 
Chicago divorce case fame and ex-Congressman,) and was 
composed of the Fifty-fifth Illinois, Lieutenant Colonel 
Oscar Malmbourg, commanding; Seventy-first Ohio, Colo- 
nel Rodney Mason; the Fifty-fourth Ohio, (Zouaves,) Col- 
onel T. Kilby Smith. It was posted along the circuitous 
road from Pittsburg Landing and near the crossing of Lick 
Creck, the bluffs on the opposite side of which com- 
manded the position, and stretching on down to join 
Prentiss’s division on its right. In selecting the grounds for 
the encampment of our army, it seems to have been 
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forgotten that from Corinth an excellent road led direct to 
Hamburg, a few miles above this left wing of our forces. 
Within a few days, the oversight ha indeed been dis- 
covered, and the determination had been expressed to land 
Buell’s forces at Hamburg when they arrived and thus 
make all safe. It was unfortunate, of course, that Beaure- 
gard and Johnston did not wait for us to perfect our 
pleasing arrangements. 

When the rebels marched out from Corinth, a couple of 
brigades (rumored to be under the command of Breckin- 
ridge) had taken this road, and thus easily and without 
molestation reached the bluffs of Lick Creek commanding 
Stuart’s position. 

During the attack on Prentiss, Stuart’s brigade was 
formed along the road, the left resting near the Lick Creek 
ford, the right, Seventy-first Ohio, Colonel Rodney Mason, 
(late Assistant Adjutant General of Ohio, and Colonel of the 
Second Ohio at Manassas,) being nearest Prentiss. The first 
intimation they had of disaster to their right was the 
partial cessation of firing. An instant afterward muskets 
were seen glinting among the leaves, and presently a rebel 
column emerged from a bend in the road, with banners 
flying and moving at double-quick down the road toward 
them. Their supports to the left were further off than the 
rebels, and it was at once seen that, with but one piece of 
artillery a single regiment could do nothing there. They 
accordingly fell rapidly back toward the ford and were 
reformed in an orchard near the other regiments. 

The rebel column veered on further to the right in 
search of Prentiss’ flying troops, and for a brief space, 
though utterly isolated, they were unmolested. 

Before ten, however, the brigade, which had still stood 
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listening to the surging roar of battle on the left, was 
startled by the screaming of a shell that came directly over 
their heads. In an instant the batteries of the rebel force 
that had gained the commanding bluffs opposite by ap- 
proaching on the Corinth and Hamburg road were in full 
play, and the orchards and open fields in which they were 
posted (looking only for attack in the opposite direction) 
were swept with the exploding shells and hail storm rush 
of grape. 

Under cover of this fire from the bluffs, the rebels 
rushed down, crossed the ford, and in a moment were seen 
forming this side the creek, in open fields also and within 
close musket range. Their color bearers stepped defiantly 
to the front as the engagement opened furiously, the rebels 
pouring in sharp, quick volleys of musketry, and their 
batteries above continuing to support them with a destruc- 
tive fire. Our sharpshooters wanted to pick off the auda- 
cious rebel color bearers, but Colonel Stuart interposed: 
“No, no they’re too brave fellows to be killed.’? Almost at 
the first fire, Lieutenant Colonel Barton S. Kyle of the 
Seventy-first was shot through the breast. The brigade 
stood for scarcely ten minutes when it became evident that 
its position was untenable, and they fell rapidly back, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile to the next ridge; a few of his 
men, at great personal risk, carrying Lieutenant Colonel 
Kyle in a dying condition from the field they were aban- 
doning. Ohio lost no braver, truer man that day. 

As they reached the next woody ridge, rebel cavalry 
that had crossed the creek lower down were seen coming 
up on their left; and to resist this new attack the line of 
battle was formed fronting in that direction. For three 
quarters of an hour the brigade stood here. The cavalry 
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finding its purpose foiled did not come within range. In 
front they were hard pressed, and the rebels, who had 
followed Prentiss, began to come in on their right. Colonel 
Stuart had sent across to Brigadier General W. H. L. 
Wallace, then not engaged, for support. Brigadier General 
McArthur’s brigade was promptly started across, but mis- 
taking the way, and bearing too much to the right, it 
speedily found itself in the midst of the rebel forces that 
had poured in after Prentiss. General McArthur could thus 
render Stuart’s brigade no assistance, but he vigorously 
engaged the rebels to his front and flanks, fell back to a 
good position, and held these troops in bay till the rest of 
his division came up to his aid. General McArthur was 
himself disabled by a wound in the foot, and he rode in to 
a hospital, had it dressed, and returned to the brigade, 
which meantime sturdily held its position. 

But this brought Stuart’s isolated brigade little help. 
They were soon forced to fall back to another ridge, then 
to another, and finally, about twelve o’clock, badly shat- 
tered and disordered, they retreated to the right and rear, 
falling in behind General McArthur’s brigade to reorganize. 
Colonel Stuart was himself wounded by a ball through his 
right shoulder, and the loss of field and company officers 
was sufficient to greatly discourage the troops. 


Desperate Condition of the National Troops 


This clears our entire front line of divisions. The enemy 
has full possession of all Sherman’s, Prentiss’s, and McCler- 
nand’s camps. By ten o’clock our whole front, except 
Stuart’s brigade, had given way, and the burden of the 
fight was resting on Hurlbut and W. H. L. Wallace. Before 
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twelve Stuart too, had come back, and for the time abso- 
lutely only those two divisions stood between our army 
and destruction or surrender. 

Still all was not lost. Hurlbut and Wallace began making 
a most gallant stand; and meantime most of the troops 
from the three driven divisions were still to some extent 
available. Many of them had wandered down the river— 
some as far as Crump’s Landing, and some even to Savan- 
nah. These were brought back again on transports. Lines of 
guards were extended to prevent skulkers from getting 
back to the Landing, and especially to stop the shrewd 
dodge among the cravens of taking six or eight able-bodied 
soldiers to assist some slightly wounded fellow into the 
hospital; and between this cordon and the rear of the 
fighting divisions the fragments of regiments were reorga- 
nized after a fashion and sent back to the field. Brigades 
could not be got together again, much less divisions, but 
the regiments pieced together from the loose squads that 
could be gathered and officered, often by men who could 
find scarcely a soldier of their own commands were hur- 
ried to the front, and many of them did good service. 

It was fortunate for us that the accidental circumstance 
that Prentiss’s portion of our line had been completely 
broken sooner than any of the rest, had caused the ene- 
my’s onset to veer chiefly to our left. There we were 
tolerably safe; and at worst, if the rebels drove us to the 
river on the left flank, the gunboats could come into play. 
Our weakest point was the right, and to turning this the 
rebels do not seem to have paid so much attention on 
Sunday. 

According to general understanding in the event of an 
attack at Pittsburgh Landing, Major General Lew Wallace 
was to come in on our right and flank the rebels by 
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marching across from Crump’s Landing below. Yet strange- 
ly enough, Wallace, though with his division all drawn up 
and ready to march anywhere at a moment’s notice, was 
not ordered to Pittsburgh Landing till nearly if not quite 
twelve o’clock. Then through misdirection as to the way to 
come in on the flank, four miles of marching were lost, 
and the circuitous route made it twelve miles more, before 
they could reach the scene of battle. Meantime our right 
was almost wholly unprotected. Fortunately, as I said, 
however, the rebels do not seem to have discovered the full 
extent of this weakness, and their heaviest fighting was 
done on the centre and left, where we still preserved our 
line. 


Hurlbut’s Division 


Hurlbut’s division, it will be remembered, stretched 
across the Corinth road, facing rather to our left. W. H. L. 
Wallace’s other brigades had gone over to assist McArthur, 
and the division thus reunited steadily closed the line, 
where Prentiss’s division and Stuart’s brigade in their re- 
treat had left it open. To Hurlbut’s right the lines were 
patched out with the reorganized regiments that had been 
re-sent to the field. McClernand and Sherman were both 
there. 

Hurlbut had been encamped in the edge nearest the river 
on a stretch of open fields, backed with heavy timber. 
Among his troops were the Seventeenth and Twenty-fifth 
Kentucky, Forty-fourth and Thirty-first Indiana, constitut- 
ing Jacob Lauman’s brigade; Third Lowa, Forty-first IIl- 
nois, and some others, forming Colonel N. G. William’s 
brigade. 

As Prentiss fell back, Hurlbut’s left aided Wallace in 
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sustaining the rebel onset, and when McClernand gave way, 
the remainder of the division was thrown forward. The 
position beyond the camps, however, was not a good one, 
and the division was compelled to fall back through its 
camps to the thick woods behind. Here with open fields 
before them, they could rake the rebel approach. Nobly 
did they now stand their ground. From ten to half-past 
three they held the enemy in check, and through nearly 
that whole time were actively engaged. Hurlbut himself 
displayed the most daring and brilliant gallantry, and his 
example, with that of the brave officers under him, nerved 
the men to the sternest endurance. 

Three times during those long hours the heavy rebel 
masses on the left charged upon the division, and three 
times were they repulsed with terrible slaughter. Close, 
sharp, continuous musketry, whole lines belching fire on 
the rebels as the leaden storm swept the fields over which 
they attempted to advance were too much for rebel disci- 
pline, though the bodies left scattered over the fields, even 
on Monday evening, bore ghastly testimony to the daring 
with which they had been precipitated toward our lines. 

But there is still much in the Napoleonic theory that 
Providence has a tendency at least to go with the heaviest 
battalions. The battalions were against us. The rebel gen- 
erals, too, handled their forces with a skill that extorted 
admiration in the midst of our sufferings. Repulse was 
nothing to them. A rush on our lines failed; they took 
their disordered troops to the rear, and sent up fresh 
troops, who unknowing the fearful reception awaiting 
them, were ready to try it again. The jaded division was 
compelled to yield, and after six hours’ magnificent fight- 
ing, it fell back out of sight of its camps and to a point 
within half a mile of the Landing. 
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Let us turn to the fate of Hurlbut’s companion divi- 
sion—that of Brigadier General W. H. L. Wallace, which 
included the Second and Seventh Lowa, Ninth and Twenty- 
eighth Illinois, and several of the other regiments compos- 
ing Major General Smith’s old division; with also three 
excellent batteries, Stone’s, Richardson’s and Weber’s (all 
from Missouri,) forming an artillery battalion under the 
general management of Major John S. Cavender. 

Here, too, the fight began about ten o’clock, as already 
described. From that time until four in the afternoon, they 
manfully bore up. The musketry fire was absolutely con- 
tinuous; there was scarcely a moment that some part of 
the line was not pouring in its rattling volleys, and the 
artillery was admirably served with but little intermission 
through the entire time. 

Once or twice the infantry advanced attempting to drive 
the continually increasing enemy, but though they could 
hold what they had, their numbers were not equal to the 
task of conquering any more. 

Four separate times the rebels attempted in turn to 
charge on them. Each time the infantry poured in its 
quickest volleys, the artillery redoubled its exertions, and 
the rebels retreated with heavy slaughter. The division was 
eager to remain even when Hurlbut fell back, and the fine 
fellows with the guns were particularly indignant at not 
being permitted to pound away. But their supports were 
gone on either side; to have remained in isolated advance 
would have been madness. Just as the necessity for retreat- 
ing was becoming apparent, General Wallace, whose cool, 
collected bravery had commanded the admiration of all, 
was mortally wounded and borne away from the field. At 
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last the division fell back. Its soldiers claim—justly, I be- 
lieve—the proud distinction of being the last to yield in the 
general break of our lines that gloomy Sunday afternoon, 
which at half-past four o’clock had left most of our army 
within half a mile of the Landing, with the rebels up toa 
thousand yards of their position. 

Captain George Stone could not resist the temptation of 
stopping as he passed what had been Hurlbut’s head- 
quarters, to try a few parting shots. He did fine execution 
but narrowly escaped losing some guns by having his wheel 
horses shot down. Captain Frederick Walker did lose a 
twenty-pounder through some breakage in the carriage. It 
was recovered again on Monday. 


The Close of Sunday’s Fight 


We have reached the last act in the tragedy of Sunday. It 
is half-past four o’clock. Our front line of divisions has 
been lost since half-past ten. Our reserve line is now gone, 
too. The rebels occupy the camps of every division save 
that of W. H. L. Wallace. Our whole army is crowded in 
the region of Wallace’s camps and to a circuit of one half 
to two thirds of a mile around the Landing. We have been 
falling back all day. We can do it no more. The next 
repulse puts us into the river, and there are not transports 
enough to cross a single division till the enemy would be 
upon us. 

Lew Wallace’s division might turn the tide for us—it is 
made of fighting men—but where is it? Why has it not been 
thundering on the right for three hours past? We do not 
know yet that it was not ordered up till noon. Buell is 
coming, but he has been doing it all day and all last week. 
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His advance guard is across the river now, waiting ferriage; 
but what is an advance guard with sixty thousand victori- 
ous foes in front of us? 

We have lost nearly all our camps and camp equipage. 
We have lost nearly half our field artillery. We have lost a 
division general and two or three regiments of our soldiers 
as prisoners. We have lost—how dreadfully we are afraid to 
think—in killed and wounded. The hospitals are full to 
overflowing. A long ridge bluff is set apart for surgical 
uses. It is covered with the maimed, the dead and dying. 
And our men are discouraged by prolonged defeat. Noth- 
ing but the most energetic exertion on the part of the 
officers prevents them from becoming demoralized. Regi- 
ments have lost their favorite field officers; companies the 
captains whom they have always looked to, with that 
implicit faith the soldier learns, to lead them to battle. 

Meanwhile there is a lull in the firing. For the first time 
since sunrise you fail to catch the angry rattle of musketry 
or the heavy booming of the field guns. Either the enemy 
must be preparing for the grand, final rush that is to crown 
the day’s success and save the Southern Confederacy, or 
they are puzzled by our last retreat and are moving cau- 
tiously lest we spring some trap upon them. Let us em- 
brace the opportunity and look about the Landing. Gen- 
eral Grant and staff are in group beside it. The General is 
confident. ‘‘We can hold them off till tomorrow; then 
they’ll be exhausted, and we’ll go at them with fresh 
troops.”* A great crowd is collected around the building— 


* In his Ohio in the War published in 1868 Reid gave this account: 
“Grant sat on his horse, quiet, thoughtful, almost stolid. Said one to 
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all in uniforms, most of them with guns. And yet we are 
needing troops in the front so sorely! 


Cowards 


On the bluffs above the river is a sight that may well 
make our cheeks tingle. There are not less than five 
thousand skulkers lining the banks! Ask them why they 
don’t go to their places in the line: “Oh, our regiment is all 
cut to pieces.” ‘Why don’t you go to where it is forming 
again?” “I can’t find it,” and the hulk looks as if that 
would be the very last thing he would want to do. 

Officers are around among them, trying to hunt up their 
men, storming, coaxing, commanding—cursing I am afraid. 
One strange fellow—a Major, if I remember aright—is mak- 
ing a sort of elevated, superfine Fourth of July speech to 
everybody that will listen to him. He means well, cer- 
tainly: ‘Men of Kentucky, of Illinois, of Ohio, of Iowa, of 
Indiana, I implore you, I beg you, come up now. Help us 
through two hours more. By all that you hold dear, by the 
homes you hope to defend, by the flag you love, by the 
States you honor, by all your love of country, by all your 


him, ‘Does not the prospect begin to look gloomy?’ ‘Not at all’, was 
the quiet reply. “They can’t force our lines around these batteries 
tonight—it is too late. Delay counts everything with us. Tomorrow 
we shall attack them with fresh troops and drive them, of course’.”’ 
Reid footnotes this, “I was myself a listener to this conversation, 
and from it I date, in my own case at least, the beginnings of any 
belief in Grant’s greatness.” Vol. I, 375. A slightly briefer reminis- 
cence of this conversation appears in his letter of June 14, 1864 in 
Chapter IX below, Vol. II, p. 160. 
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hatred of treason, I conjure you, come up and do your 
duty now!” And so on for quantity. “That feller’s a good 
speaker,” was the only response I heard, and the fellow 
who gave it nestled more snugly behind his tree as he 
spoke. 

I knew well enough the nature of the skulking animal in 
an army during a battle. I had seen their performances 
before, but never on so large a scale, never with such an 
utter sickness of heart while I looked, as now. Still, I do 
not believe there was very much more than the average 
percentage. It was a big army, and the runaways all sought 
the Landing. 


Arrwal of General Buell 


Looking across the Tennessee we see a body of cavalry, 
awaiting transportation over. They are said to be Buell’s 
advance, yet they have been there an hour or two alone. 
But suddenly there is a rustle among the runaways. It is! It 
is! You see the gleaming of the gun barrels, you catch amid 
the leaves and undergrowth down the opposite side of the 
river glimpses of the steady, swinging tramp of trained 
soldiers. A DIVISION of Buell’s army is here! And the 
men who have left their regiments on the field send up 
three cheers for Buell. They cheering! May it parch their 
throats, as if they had been breathing the simoon! 

Here comes a boat across with a Lieutenant and two or 
three privates of the Signal Corps. Some orders are in- 
stantly given the officer and as instantly telegraphed to the 
other side by the mysterious wavings and raisings and 
droppings of the flags. A steamer comes up with pontoons 
on board, with which a bridge could be speedily thrown 
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across. Unaccountably enough to onlookers, she slowly 
reconnoitres and steams back again. Perhaps, after all, it is 
better to have no bridge there. It simplifies the question, 
takes escape out of the count, and leaves it victory or 
death—to the cowards that slink behind the bluffs as well 
as to the brave men who peril their lives to do the state 
some service on the fields beyond. Preparations go rapidly 
forward for crossing the division (General William Nel- 
son’s, which has the advance of Buell’s army) on the dozen 
or so transports that have been tied up along the bank. 

We have spent but a few minutes on the bluff, but they 
are the golden minutes that count for years. Well was it for 
that driven, defeated, but not disgraced army of General 
Grant’s that those minutes were improved. Colonel Joseph 
D. Webster, Chief of Staff, and an artillery officer of no 
mean ability, had arranged the guns that he could collect of 
those that remained to us in a sort of semi-circle, pro- 
tecting the Landing, and bearing chiefly on our centre and 
left, by which the rebels were pretty sure to advance. 
Corps of artillerists to man them were improvised from all 
the batteries that could be collected. Twenty-two guns in 
all were placed in position. Two of them were heavy siege 
guns, long thirty-twos. Where they came from I do not 
know; what battery they belonged to I have no idea; I only 
know that they were there, in the right place, half a mile 
back from the bluff, sweeping the approaches by the left, 
and by the ridge Corinth road; that there was nobody to 
work them; that Dr. Cornyn, Surgeon of Frank Blair’s old 
First Missouri artillery, proffered his services, that they 
were gladly accepted, and that he did work them to such 
effect as to lay out ample work for scores of his profes- 
sional brethren on the other side of the fight. 
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Remember the situation. It was half-past four o’clock— 
perhaps a quarter later still. Every division of our army on 
the field had been repulsed. The enemy were in the camps 
of four out of five of them. We were driven to within little 
over half a mile of the Landing. Behind us was a deep, 
rapid river. Before us was a victorious enemy. And still 
there was an hour for fighting. “Oh! that night or Bliicher 
would come!” Oh! that night or Lew Wallace would come! 
Nelson’s division of Gen. Buell’s army evidently couldn’t 
cross in time to do so much good. We didn’t yet know why 
Lew Wallace wasn’t on the ground. In the justice of a 
righteous cause and in that semi-circle of twenty-two guns 
in position lay all the hope we could see. 

Suddenly a broad, sulphurous flash of light leaped out 
from the darkening woods; and through the glare and 
smoke came whistling the leaden hail. The rebels were 
making their crowning effort for the day, and as was ex- 
pected when our guns were hastily placed, they came from 
our left and centre. They had wasted their fire at one 
thousand yards. Instantaneously our deep-mouthed bull 
dogs flung out their sonorous response. The rebel artillery 
opened, and shell and round shot came tearing across the 
open space back of the bluff. May I be forgiven for the 
malicious thought, but I certainly did wish one or two 
might drop behind the bluff among the crowd of skulkers 
hovering under the hill at the river’s edge. 

Very handsome was the response our broken infantry 
battalions poured in. The enemy soon had reason to re- 
member that, if not ‘Still in their ashes live the wonted 
fires,” at least still in the fragments lived the ancient valor 
that had made the short lived rebel successes already cost 


so dear. 
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The Gunboats Open Fire 


The rebel infantry gained no ground, but the furious 
cannonading and musketry continued. Suddenly new ac- 
tors entered on the stage. Our Cincinnati wooden gun- 
boats, the A. O. Taylor and the Lexington, had been all 
day impatiently chafing for their time to come. The oppor- 
tunity was theirs. The rebels were attacking on our left, 
lying where Stuart’s brigade had lain on Lick Creek in 
the morning, and stretching thence in on the Hamburg 
road and across toward our old centre as far as Hurlbut’s 
camps. Steaming up to the mouth of the little creek, the 
boats rounded to. There was the ravine cut through the 
bluff as if on purpose for their shells. 

Eager to avenge the death of their commanding General, 
(now known to have been killed a couple of hours before,) 
and to complete the victory they believed to be within 
their grasp, the rebels had incautiously ventured within 
reach of their most dreaded antagonists, as broadside after 
broadside of seven-inch shells and sixty-four pound shot 
soon taught them. This was a foe they had hardly counted 
on, and the unexpected fire in flank and rear sadly dis- 
concerted their well laid plans. The boats fired admirably 
and with a rapidity that was astonishing. Our twenty-two 
land guns kept up their stormy thunder; and thus, amid a 
crash and roar and scream of shells and demon-like hiss of 
Minieballs, that Sabbath evening wore away. We held the 
enemy at bay; it was enough. The prospect for the morrow 
was foreboding; but sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. We had had plenty of evil that day—of course, 
therefore, the text was applicable. Before dark the Thirty- 
sixth Indiana from Nelson’s advance brigade had crossed, 
advanced into line with Grant’s forces at the double quick 
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and had put in fourteen rounds as an earnest of what 
should be forthcoming on the morrow. 

The enemy suddenly slackened his fire. His grand object 
had been defeated; he had not finished his task in a day; 
but there is evidence that officers and men alike shared the 
confidence that their morning assault would be final. 


The Night Between Two Battles 


As the sounds of battle died away and division generals 
drew off their men, Buell had arrived and Lew Wallace had 
been heard from. Both would be ready by moming. It was 
decided that as soon as possible after daybreak we should 
attack the enemy, now snugly quartered in our camps. 
Lew Wallace, who was coming in on the new road from 
Crump’s Landing and crossing Snake Creek just above the 
Illinois Wallace’s (W. H. L.) camps, was to take the right 
and sweep back toward the position from which Sherman 
had been driven on Sunday morning. Nelson was to take 
the extreme left. Buell promised to put in Tom Crittenden 
next to Nelson and McCook, then McClernand, and Sher- 
man closing the gap between McClernand and Lew Wal- 
lace. 

Stealthily the troops crept to their new positions and 
lay down in the line of battle on their arms. All through 
the night Buell’s men were marching up from Savanna to 
the point opposite Pittsburg Landing and being ferried 
across, or were coming up on transports. By an hour after 
dark Lew Wallace had his division in. Through the mis- 
direction he had received from General Grant at noon, he 
had started on the Snake Creek road proper, which would 
have brought him in on the enemy’s rear, miles from 
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support and where he would have been gobbled at a 
mouthful. Getting back to the right road had delayed him. 
He at once ascertained the position of certain rebel batteries 
which lay in front of him on our night, that threatened 
absolutely to bar his advance in the morning, and selected 
positions for a couple of his batteries, from which they 
could silence the one he dreaded. Placing these in position 
and arranging his brigades for support took him till one 
o’clock in the morning. Then his wearied men lay down to 
snatch a few hours of sleep before entering into the valley 
of the Shadow of Death on the morrow. 

By nine o’clock all was hushed near the Landing. The 
host of combatants that three hours before had been deep 
in the work of human destruction had all sunk silently to 
the earth, “the wearied to sleep, the wounded to die.’’ The 
stars looked out upon the scene, and all breated the 
natural quiet and calm of a Sabbath evening. But presently 
there came a flash that spread like sheet lightning over the 
ripples of the river current, and the roar of a heavy naval 
gun went echoing up and down the bluffs through the 
unnatural stillness of the night. Others speedily followed. 
By the flash you could just discern the black outline of the 
piratical-looking hull and see how the gunboat gracefully 
settled into the water at the recoil; the smoke soon cast up 
a thin veil that seemed only to soften and sweeten the 
scene; from the woods away inland you caught faintly the 
muffled explosion of the shell, like the knell of the spirit 
that was taking its flight. 

We knew nothing then of the effect of this gunboat 
cannonading, which was vigorously kept up till nearly 
morning, and it only served to remind us the more vividly 
of the day’s disasters, of the fact that half a mile off lay a 
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victorious enemy, commanded by the most dashing of 
their generals, and of the question one scarcely dared ask 
himself: “What tomorrow?” We were defeated, our dead 
and dying were around us, days could hardly sum up our 
losses. And then there came up that grand refrain of 
Whittier’s—written after Manassas, I believe, but on that 
night, apparently far more applicable to this greater than 
Manassas—“‘Under the Cloud and through the Sea.” 


“Sons of the Saints who faced their Jordan flood, 
In fierce Atlantic’s unretreating wave— 
Who by the Red Sea of their glorious blood 
Reached to the Freedom that your blood shall save! 


O Countrymen! God’s day is not yet done! 
He leaveth not his people utterly! 
Count it a covenant, that he leads us on 
Beneath the clouds and through the crimson sea!” 


The Battle on Monday, April 7 
Our Muster-Roll 


I have given the line of battle agreed upon for our forces 
on Monday: right wing, Major General Lew Wallace; left 
wing, Brigadier General Nelson. Between these, beginning 
at the left, Brigadier General Tom Crittenden, A. McD. 
McCook, Hurlbut, McClernand and Sherman. In the divi- 
sions of the three latter were to be included also the 
remains of Prentiss’s and W. H. L. Wallace’s commands— 
shattered, disorganized, and left without commanders, 
through the capture of one, and the probably mortal 
wound of the other. 

Buell’s three divisions were not full when the battle 
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opened Monday morning, but the lacking regiments were 
gradually brought into the rear. To save future delay I give 
here a list of his troops, and of Lew Wallace’s, engaged: 

Brigadier General Nelson’s division—First brigade, Colo- 
nel Jacob Ammen, Twenty-fourth Ohio, commanding— 
Thirty-sixth Indiana, Colone] William Grose; Sixth Ohio, 
Lieutenant Colonel Nicolas Anderson; Twenty-fourth 
Ohio, Lieutenant Colonel Fred C. Jones. 

Second brigade, Saunders D. Bruce, Twentieth Ken- 
tucky, commanding—First Kentucky, Colonel David 
Enyart; Second Kentucky, Colonel Thomas D. Sedgwick; 
Twentieth Kentucky, Lieutenant Colonel [Charles Han- 
som]| commanding. . 

Third brigade, Colonel William B. Hazen, Forty-first 
Ohio, commanding—Forty-first Ohio, Sixth Kentucky, and 
Ninth Indiana. 

Brigadier General Tom Crittenden’s division: First bri- 
gade, General Jeremiah T. Boyle; Nineteenth Ohio, Colo- 
nel Samuel Beatty; Fifty-ninth Ohio, Colonel James P. 
Pfyffe; Thirteenth Kentucky, Colonel Edward H. Hobson; 
Ninth Kentucky, Colonel Benjamin C. Grider. Second bri- 
gade, Colonel William S. Smith, Thirteenth Ohio, com- 
manding; Thirteenth Ohio, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph G. 
Hawkins; Twenty-sixth Kentucky, Lieutenant Colonel 
Obediah C. Maxwell; Eleventh Kentucky, Colonel Pierce B. 
Hawkins; with John Mendenhall’s regular and Joseph Bart- 
lett’s Ohio batteries. 

Brigadier General A. McD. McCook’s division: First bri- 
gade, Brigadier General Lovell H. Tousseau; First Ohio, 
Colonel Edward A. Parrott; Sixth Indiana, Colonel Thomas 
T. Crittenden; Third Kentucky, (Louisville Legion); bat- 
talions Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Nineteenth regulars. Sec- 
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ond brigade, Brigadier General Johnston[?] ; Thirty-second 
Indiana, Colonel August Willich; Thirty-ninth Indiana, Col- 
onel Thomas J. Harrison; Forty-ninth Ohio, Colonel Wil- 
liam H. Gibson. Third brigade, Colonel Edward N. Kirk, 
Thirty-fourth Illinois, commanding; Thirty-fourth Illinois, 
Lieutenant Colonel Badsworth [Major Charles N. Leven- 
way]; Twenty-ninth Indiana, Colonel Sion S. Bass; Sev- 
enty-seventh Pennsylvania, Colonel Frederick S. Stam- 
baugh. 

Major General Lew Wallace’s division, right of army: 
First brigade, Colonel Morgan L. Smith commanding; 
Eighth Missouri, Lieutenant Colonel James Peckham com- 
manding; Eleventh Indiana, Colonel George F. McGinnis; 
Twenty-fourth Indiana, Colonel Alvin P. Hovey; Charles 
Thurber’s Missouri Battery. Second brigade, Colonel 
Thayer, First Nebraska, commanding; First Nebraska, 
Lieutenant Colonel William D. McCord commanding; 
Twenty-third Indiana, Colonel W. L. Sanderson; Fifty- 
eighth [Sixty-eighth] Ohio, Colonel S. H. Steedman;N. S. 
Thompson’s Indiana battery. Third brigade, Colonel 
Charies Whittlesey, Twentieth Ohio, commanding; Twenti- 
eth Ohio, Lieutenant Colonel [Manning F. Force] com- 
manding; Fifty-sixth Ohio, Colonel Peter Kinney; Seventy- 
sixth Ohio, Colonel Charles R. Woods; Seventy-cighth 
Ohio, Colonel Mortimer D. Leggett. 


The Work of Sunday Night 


With the exception of the gunboat bombardment, the 
night seemed to have passed in entire quiet. A heavy 
thunder storm had come up about midnight, and though 
we were all shivering over the ducking, the surgeons as- 
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sured us that a better thing could not have happened. The 
ground they said was covered with wounded not yet found 
or whom we were unable to bring from the field. The 
moisture would to some extent cool the burning, parching 
thirst, which is one of the chief terrors of lying wounded 
and helpless on the battle field, and the falling water was 
the best dressing for the wounds. 

The regiments of Buell’s divisions were still disembark- 
ing at the Landing. Many had taken their places, the rest 
hurried on out as fast as they landed and fell in to the rear 
of their brigade lines for reserves. I stood for a few mo- 
ments at the Landing, curious to see how these fine fellows 
would march out to the field where they knew reverses 
had crowded so thickly upon us the day before and where 
many of them must lie down to sleep his last sleep ere the 
sun, then rising, should sink again. There was little of that 
vulgar vanity of valor which was so conspicuous in all the 
movements of our rawer troops eight or nine months ago. 
There was no noisy and senseless yelling, no shouting of 
boasts, no calling on onlookers to ‘‘show us where the 
cowardly Secesh is, and we'll clean ‘em out double quick.” 
These men understood the work before them; they went 
to it as brave men should, determinedly, hopefully, calmly. 

It soon became evident that the gunboat bombardment 
through the night had not been without a most important 
effect in changing the conditions under which we renewed 
the struggle. The sun had gone down with the enemy’s 
lines clasping us tightly on the centre and left, pushing us 
to the river, and leaving us little over half a mile out of all 
the broad space we had held in the morning. The gunboats 
had cut the coils and loosened the constriction. As we 
soon learned, their shells had made the old position on our 
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extreme left, which the rebels had been pleasantly occupy- 
ing, utterly untenable. Instead of being able to slip up on 
us through the night as they had probably intended, they 
were compelled to fall back from point to point; each time 
as they had found places they thought out of range, a shell 
would come dropping in. Nowhere within range could they 
lie, but the troublesome visitors would find them out; and 
to end the matter, they fell back beyond our inner camps, 
and thus lost more than half the ground they had gained 
by our four o’clock retreat the afternoon before. 

Less easily accounted for was a movement of theirs on 
our right. They had held here a steep bluff, covered with 
underbrush, as their advanced line. Through the night they 
abandoned this, which gave them the best position for 
opposing Lew Wallace, and had fallen back across some 
open fields to the scrub oak woods beyond. The advantage 
of compelling our advance over unprotected openings, 
while they maintained a sheltered position, was obvious, 
but certainly not so great as holding a height which artil- 
lery and infantry would make as difficult to take as many 
a fort. Nevertheless they fell back. 


Want of System on Our Side 


The reader who is patient enough to wade through this 
narration, will scarcely fail to observe that thus far I have 
said little or nothing of any plan of attack or defence 
among our commanders. It has been simply because I have 
failed to see any evidences of such a plan. To me it seemed 
on Sunday as if every division general at least—not to say 
in many cases, every individual soldier—imitated the good 
old Israelitish plan of action, by which every man did what 
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seemed good in his own eyes. There may have been an 
infinite amount of generalship displayed in superintending 
our various defeats and reformations and retreats, but to 
me it seemed of that microscopic character that required 
the magnifying powers of a special permit for exclusive 
newspaper telegraphing on government lines to discover. 

Sunday night there was a council of war, but if the 
Major General commanding developed any plans there 
beyond the simple arrangement of our line of battle, I am 
very certain that some of the division commanders didn’t 
find it out. Stubbom fighting alone delayed our losses on 
Sunday; stubborn fighting alone saved us when we had 
reached the point beyond which came the child’s “jump- 
ing-off place’; and stubborn fighting, with such general- 
ship as individual division commanders displayed, regained 
on Monday what we had lost before. 

To those who had looked despairingly at the prospects 
Sunday evening, it seemed strange that the rebels did not 
open out on us by daybreak again. Their retreat before the 
bombshells of the gunboats, however, explained the delay. 
Our own divisions were put in motion almost simul- 
taneously. By seven o’clock Lew Wallace opened the ball 
by shelling, from the positions we had selected the night 
before, the rebel battery of which mention has been made. 
A brisk artillery duel, a rapid movement of infantry across 
a shallow ravine as if to storm, and the rebels enfiladed and 
menaced in front, limbered up and made the opening of 
their Monday’s retreating. 


Nelson’s Advance 


To the left we were slower in finding the enemy. They 
had been compelled to travel some distance to get out of 
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gunboat range. Nelson moved his division about the same 
time Wallace opened on the rebel battery, forming in line 
of battle, Ammen’s brigade on the extreme left, Bruce’s in 
the center, and Hazen’s to the right. Skirmishers were 
thrown out, and for nearly or quite a mile the division thus 
swept the country, pushing a few outlying rebels before it, 
till it came upon them in force. Then a general engagement 
broke out along the line, and again the rattle of musketry 
and thunder of artillery echoed over the late silent fields. 
There was no straggling this morning. These men were 
better drilled than many of those whose regiments had 
broken to pieces on the day before and strict measures 
were taken, at any rate, to prevent the miscellaneous 
thronging back to places of safety in the rear. They stood 
up to their work and did their duty manfully. 

It soon became evident that, whether from change of 
commanders or some other cause, the rebels were pursuing 
a different policy in massing their forces. On Sunday the 
heaviest fighting had been done on the left. This morning 
they seemed to make less determined resistance here, while 
toward the centre and right the ground was more obsti- 
nately contested and the struggle longer prolonged. 

Till half-past ten o’clock, Nelson advanced slowly but 
steadily, sweeping his long lines over the ground of our 
sore defeat on Sunday morning and forward over scores of 
rebel dead, resistlessly pressing back the jaded and wearied 
enemy. The rebels had received but few reinforcements 
during the night, their men were exhausted with their 
desperate contest of the day before, and manifestly dispir- 
ited by the evident fact that notwithstanding their well- 
laid plans of destruction in detail, they were fighting Grant 
and Buell combined. 

Gradually, as Nelson pushed forward his lines under 
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heavy musketry, the enemy fell back, till about half past 
ten when, under cover of the heavy timber and a furious 
cannonading, they made a general rally. Our forces, 
flushed with their easy victory, were scarcely prepared for 
the sudden onset, where retreat had been all they had been 
seeing before. Suddenly the rebel masses were hurled 
against our lines with tremendous force. Our men halted, 
wavered, and fell back. At this critical juncture Captain 
William R. Terrill’s regular battery came dashing up. 
Scarcely taking time to unlimber, he was loading and 
sighting his pieces before the caissons had tured, and in 
an instant was tossing shell from twenty-four pound howit- 
zers into the compact and advancing rebel ranks. 

Here was the turning point of the battle on the left. The 
rebels were only checked, not halted. On they came. Horse 
after horse from the batteries was picked off. Every private 
at one of the howitzers fell, and the gun was worked by 
Captain Terrill himself and a corporal. Still the rebels 
advanced, till, in the very nick of time, a regiment dashed 
up from our line and saved the disabled piece. Then for 
two hours artillery and musketry at close range. At last 
they began to waver. Our men pressed on, pouring in 
deadly volleys. Just then Buell, who assumed the general 
direction of his troops in the field, came up. At a glance he 
saw the chance. “Forward at double quick by brigades.” 
Our men leaped forward as if they had been tied and were 
only too much rejoiced at suddenly finding themselves 
able to move. For a quarter of a mile the rebels fell back. 
Faster and faster they ran, less and less resistance was 
made to the advance. At last the front camps on the left 
were reached, and by half-past two that point was cleared. 
The rebels had been steadily swept back over the ground 
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they had won with heavy loss as they fell into confusion; 
we had retaken all our own guns lost here the day before, 
and one or two from the rebels were left as trophies, to tell 
in after days how bravely that great victory over treason in 
Tennessee was won. 


Advance of Crittenden’s Division 


I have sketched the advance of Nelson. Next to him 
came Crittenden. He too swept forward over his ground to 
the front some distance before finding the foe. Between 
eight and nine o’clock, however, while keeping William 
Sooy Smith’s brigade on his left up even with Nelson’s 
flank, and joining Boyle’s brigade to McCook on the right, 
in the great advance, they came upon the enemy with a 
battery in position and well supported. Smith dashed his 
brigade forward; there was a sharp, close work with mus- 
ketry, and the rebels fled, leaving us three pieces—a twelve 
pound howitzer and two brass six pounders. But they cost 
the gallant Thirteenth Ohio dear. Major Benjamin Piatt 
Runkle fell, mortally wounded. Softly may he sleep and 
green grow the laurels over his honored grave. None wor- 
thier wear them living.* 

For half an hour perhaps the storm raged around these 
captured guns. Then came the reflex rebel wave that had 
hurled Nelson back. Crittenden, too, caught its full force. 
The rebels swept up to the batteries, around them, and on 
down after our retreating column. But the two brigades, 


*Runkle was a classmate of Reid’s at Miami University, Ohio and 
was not mortally wounded as Reid supposed. 
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like those of Nelson to their left, took a fresh position, 
faced the foe, and held their ground. Mendenhall’s and 
Bartlett’s batteries now began shelling the infantry that 
alone opposed them. Before abandoning the guns so brief- 
ly held, they had spiked them with mud, and the novel 
expedient was perfectly successful. From that time till 
after one o’clock, while the fighting raged back forth over 
the same ground, the rebels did not suceed in firing a shot 
from their mud-spiked artillery. 

At last our brigades began to gain the advantage again. 
Crittenden pushed them steadily forward. Mendenhall 
(with his accomplished First Lieutenant Parsons, one of 
our Western Reserve West Pointers) and Bartlett poured in 
their shell. A rush for the contested battery, and it is ours 
again. The rebels retreated toward the left. Smith and 
Boyle, holding the infantry well in hand, Mendenhall again 
got their range, and poured in shell on the new position. 
The fortune of the day was against them as against their 
comrades to Nelson’s front, and they were soon in full 
retreat. 

Just then Brigadier General Thomas J. Woods’ advance 
brigade from his approaching division came up. It was too 
late for the fight, but it relieved Crittenden’s weary fellows 
and pushed on after the rebels until they were found to 
have left our most advanced camps. 


M’Cook’s Advance 


Thus the left was saved. Meanwhile McCook, with as 
magnificent regiments as ever came from the Army of the 
Potomac or from any army of volunteers in the world, was 
doing equally well toward the centre. His division was 
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handled in such a way as to save great effusion of blood 
while equally important results were attained. Thus the 
reserves were kept as much as possible from under fire 
while those to the front were engaged. The lists of killed 
and wounded will show that, while as heavy fighting was 
done here as anywhere on the right or centre, the casual- 
ties are fewer than could have been expected. 

It would scarcely be interesting to prolong details where 
the course of one division so nearly resembled that of the 
others. But let me sketch the close. An Illinois battery 
serving in the division was in imminent danger. The Sixth 
Indiana was ordered to its relief. A rapid rush; close 
musketry firing; no need of bayonets here; the battery is 
safe. The enemy are to the front and right. Advancing and 
firing right oblique, the Sixth pushes on. The rebel colors 
fall. Another volley; they fall again. Another volley; yet 
once more the colors drop. There is fatality in it; so the 
rebels seem to think at least as they wheel and disappear. 

And then Rousseau’s brigade is drawn off in splendid 
style, as if coming in from parade, conscious of some grand 
master of reviews watching their movements. So there 
was—the rebel general. As he saw the brigade filing back, 
he pushed his forces forward again. Kirk’s brigade ad- 
vanced to meet them, coming out of the woods into an 
open field to do so. They were met by a tremendous fire, 
which threw a battalion of regulars in front of them (under 
Major Oliver, I think) into some confusion. They retire to 
reform, and meanwhile down drops the brigade flat on the 
ground. Then as the front is clear, they spring up, charge 
across the open field—never mind the falling—straight on, 
on to the woods—under cover, with the enemy driven back 
by the impetuous advance. And now he rallies. Fierce 
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musketry firing sweeps the woods. They advance—thirty 
rods perhaps—when the Twenty-ninth Indiana gets into a 
marsh and falls partially to the rear. Heavier comes the 
leaden hail. Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth both fall back 
fifteen or twenty rods; they rally and advance; again they 
are hurled back; again they start forward; and this time 
they come in on the vulnerable points. The enemy flees. 
Colonel Waggoner’s [George D. Wagner’s] Fifteenth Indi- 
ana comes up to the support; the enemy disappear; fresh 
troops take their places, and for them the fight is ended. I 
might describe similar deeds of Willich’s and Harrison’s 
regiments, but “from one learn all.” 


McClernand and Hurlbut 


Farther to the right, McClernand and Hurlbut were 
gallantly coming on with their jaded men. The soldiers 
would fight—that was the great lesson of the battle. If 
surprised and driven off in consequence of surprise, that 
can hardly be wholly charged on them. Four times McCler- 
nand regained and lost again the ground to the front of his 
division. Similar were Hurlbut’s fortunes. 

But I must abandon these details. Beginning at the left, 
we have followed the wave of successes that swept us 
forward again, from spot to spot, over the hard lost fields 
of Sunday—our paeans of victory, the wild cheers of our 
successful soldiers, sounding the requiem of the fallen 
rebels, who have atoned for their treason by the brave 
man’s death. Nelson, Crittenden, McCook, Hurlbut, Mc- 
Clernand have borne their divisions through the fray. It 
lasted longer on the right, and was as rarely interesting as 
the chess game of a master. Let us trace it through. 
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Lew Wallace’s Movements 


In speaking of the beginning of Monday’s battle, I 
mentioned Major General Lew Wallace’s opening the ball 
at seven o’clock by shelling with enfilading fires a rebel 
battery. A few shots demonstrated to the rebels that their 
position was untenable. The instant Sherman came in to 
protect his left, Wallace advanced his infantry. The rebel 
battery at once limbered up and got out of the way. The 
advance had withdrawn the division from Sherman. Mak- 
ing a left half wheel, to get back into the neighborhood of 
our line, they advanced some two hundred yards, which 
brought them to a little elevation with a broad open 
stretch to the front. 

As the division halted on the crest of the swell, there 
passed before them a rare vision. Away to the front were 
woods. Through the edge of the timber skirting the fields, 
the head of a rebel column appeared, marching past in 
splendid style on the double quick. Banner after banner 
appeared; the “‘stars and bars” formed a long line, stretch- 
ing parallel with Wallace’s line of battle. Regiment after 
regiment followed on, the line lengthened, and doubled 
and trebled; the head of the column was out of sight, and 
still they came. Twenty regiments were counted passing 
through these woods. The design was plain. The rebels had 
abandoned the idea of forcing their way through our left, 
and now the manifest attempt was to turn our right. 

Batteries were ordered up—Thompson’s and Thurber’s— 
and the whole column was shelled as it passed. The rebels 
rapidly threw their artillery into position, and a brisk 
cannonading began. After a time, while the fight still 
rested with the artillery, the rebels opened a new and 
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destructive battery to the right, which our men soon 
learned to know as “‘Watson’s Louisiana Battery,” from 
the marks on the ammunition boxes they forced it from 
time to time to leave behind. 

Batteries, with a brigade of supporting infantry, were 
now moved forward over open fields under heavy fire to 
contend againt this new assailant. The batteries opened, 
the sharpshooters were thrown out to the front to pick off 
the rebel artillerists, the brigade was ordered down on its 
face to protect it from the flying shell and grape. For an 
hour and a half the contest lasted, while the body of the 
division was still delayed, waiting for Sherman. By ten 
o’clock Sherman’s right under Colonel C. Carroll Marsh 
came up. He started to move across the fields. The storm 
of musketry and grape was too much for him, and he fell 
back in good order. Again he started on the double and 
gained the woods. The Louisiana battery was tumed; 
Marsh’s position left it subject to fire in flank and front, 
and it fled. The other rebel batteries at once did the same; 
and Wallace’s division, up in an instant, now that a master 
move had swept the board, pushed forward. Before them 
were broad fallow fields, then a woody little ravine, then 
corn fields, then woods. 

The left brigade was sent forward. It crossed the fallow 
fields under ordinary fire, then gained the ravine and was 
rushing across the corn fields, when the same Louisiana 
steel rifled guns opened on them. Dashing foward they 
reached a little ground swell, behind which they dropped 
like dead men, while skirmishers were sent forward to 
silence the troublesome battery. The skirmishers crawled 
forward till they gained a little knoll, not more than 
seventy-five yards from the battery. Of course the battery 
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opened on them. They replied, if not so noisily, more to 
the purpose. In a few minutes the battery was driven off 
with artillerists killed, horses shot down, and badly crip- 
pled in every way. But the affair cost us a brave man— 
Lieutentant Colonel Gerber—who could not control his 
enthusiasm at the conduct of the skirmishers and in his 
excitement incautiously exposed himself. All this while 
rebel regiments were pouring up to attack the audacious 
brigade that was supporting the skirmishers, and fresh 
regiments from Wallace’s division came up in time to 
checkmate the game. 

But the battery was silenced. ‘‘Forward”’ was the divi- 
sion order. Rushing across the cornfields under heavy fire, 
they now met the rebels face to face in the woods. The 
contest was quick, decisive. Close, sharp, continuous mus- 
ketry for a few minutes, and the rebels fell back. 

Here unfortunately, Sherman’s right gave way. Wallace’s 
flank was exposed. He instantly formed Colonel Charles R. 
Wood’s (Seventy-sixth Ohio) in a new line of battle in right 
angles with the real one and with orders to protect the 
flank. The Eleventh Indiana was likewise here engaged in a 
sharp engagement with the enemy attempting to flank, and 
for a time the contest waxed fierce. But Sherman soon 
filled the place of his broken regiments; again Wallace’s 
division poured forward, and again the enemy gave way. 

By two o’clock the division was into the woods again, 
and for three quarters of a mile it advanced under a 
continuous storm of shot. Then another contest or two 
with batteries—always met with skirmishers and sharp 
shooting—then, by four o’clock, two hours later than on 
the right, a general rebel retreat—then pursuit, recall, and 
encampment on the old grounds of Sherman’s division, in 
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the very tents from which those regiments were driven that 
hapless Sunday morning. 

The camps were regained. The rebels were repulsed. 
Their attack had failed. We stood where we began. Rebel 
cavalry were within half a mile of us. The retreating 
columns were within striking distance. But we had re- 
gained our camps. And so ended the battle of Pittsburgh 
Landing. 


The Killed and Wounded 


I do not pretend to give more than an estimate; but I 
have made the estimate with some care, going to the 
adjutants of different regiments that had been in as heavy 
fighting as any—getting statements of their losses, sure to 
be very nearly if not quite accurate, and approximating 
thus from the loss of a dozen regiments to the probable 
loss of all. I have ridden over the grounds, too-have seen 
the dead and wounded lying over the field—have noted the 
numbers in the hospitals and on the boats. As the result of 
it all, I do not believe our loss in killed and wounded will 
number over five thousand. The question of prisoners is 
another matter. 


The Numbers Engaged 


The best opinions of the strength with which the rebels 
attacked us place their numbers at sixty thousand. They 
may have been reinforced five to ten thousand Sunday 
night. 

Grant had scarcely forty thousand effective men on 
Sunday. Of these, half a dozen regiments were utterly 
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raw—had scarcely had their guns long enough to know how 
to handle them. Some were supplied with weapons on 
their way up. 

Buell crossed three divisions that took part in the 
action—Nelson’s, Crittenden’s, and McCook’s. They num- 
bered say twenty thousand—a liberal estimate. Lew Wal- 
lace came up on Monday, with say seven thousand more. 
That gives us, counting the Sunday men as all effective 
again, sixty-seven thousand on Monday, on our side, 
against sixty-seven thousand rebels. It was not numbers 
that gained us the day; it was fighting. All honor to our 
Northern soldiers for it.* 


After the Battle** 


1862, April 9 


The days after the battle have been spent in burying the 
dead and collecting the wounded. Meantime no operations 
of any importance have been attempted against the enemy. 
Last night their rear guard was still within eight miles of 
us. If cavalry is ever to be of any use to us, then was the 
time to let it out. But no pursuit has been made. Several 


*Reid’s estimates were fairly accurate. He overestimated Confederate 
strength and underestimated Union casualties. 

**This and the following three selections, not in the Reid collection, 
appeared in the Gazette, April 15, May 16, 22 and 24 respectively. 
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regiments were ordered out yesterday on what I suppose 
was intended as a reconnoissance. They came up to the 
rebel rear guard, made a push at it, and—came back some- 
thing the worse for wear. There were certainly no signs in 
the movements that the retreat was a rout. 

Yet the rebels abandoned large quantities of property. A 
mile or two out from Shiloh (the church in the edge of our 
lines, where Beauregard had his headquarters), long trains 
of wagons—mostly loaded with provisions—got fast in the 
mud. They abandoned them but took care to go along 
before leaving and break off all the tongues. They seemed 
to imagine that would serve, like spiking a gun, to disable 
it effectually. The amount of provisions was immense. 

The rebels had evidently come to stay. Flour was scat- 
tered over acres on acres of either side of the road till in 
places it looked as if it had snowed flour, and that the 
storm was heavier than had ever been seen before by the 
oldest inhabitant. 

There were some signs, too, of rapid retreat Monday 
evening. In one place sabers, muskets and accoutrements 
could be picked up in any quantity. Elsewhere, through 
the woods and along the road, were abandoned blankets, 
clothes and arms of every description. 

There are no present indications that we are to follow 
up our victory with the vigor many will doubtless expect. 
The army has passed through a very severe battle in which 
some of its brigades and regiments and nearly all its divi- 
sions were more or less disorganized. Weeks will be re- 
quired to put the army in as good shape as it was before 
the battle. The roads, too, just now are impassable. And it 
is understood that General Grant is not permitted by his 
orders to pursue or to move from his present positions. It 
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is said he couldn’t have moved out to attack Johnston if 
the latter had even come and leisurely pitched his tents 
within three miles of our lines. 

We are expecting General Halleck by Friday night or 
Saturday morning to take the command in person. He may 
go into things with a dash, but I should doubt it yet. He is 
taking command of a somewhat disorganized army. He will 
hardly risk his first movement with it, till it is again in 
good condition to meet the enemy. It will take some time 
too for him to familiarize himself with the minuter details 
of his position, to learn his officers, and, in general, get his 
bearings. At any rate there is no possibility now of our 
moving till he comes... . 


Halleck’s Strategy 


1862, May 12 
From Halleck’s Army 
Farmington, Miss., 4 miles from Corinth 


For my own part, I am content to follow General 
Halleck, in the belief that we are on the verge of a great 
battle—not because I know anything on which to base such 
an opinion, but because I cannot believe that a General of 
so much reputed sterling sense can be moving in the field 
with the largest of the National armies, without knowimg 
where he is going or what he is about. 

It cannot be that General Halleck is going to repeat here 
the miserable farce of Columbus, and politely open his 
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eyes to have the rebels throw in sawdust, while they gain 
time to run away and take their valuables with them. For, 
however our sensation journals may glorify our triumph in 
compelling rebel evacuations, the public will not fail to see 
that if we allow the only rebel army in the Mississippi 
Valley to get away from its positions within ten miles of 
us, without our forcing them to a decisive battle, we lose 
the chance to end the war in the West by a single blow, 
give them whatever advantages a month or six week’s more 
delay may afford, bring the war in the South that much 
nearer the sickly season, lengthen our already extended 
lines of communications to the base of operations and are 
compelled to abandon rivers and railroads, and trust for 
the enormous supplies required for so immense an army to 
wagon trains over a single or at best two or three bad 
roads, for fifty or a hundred miles through an enemy’s 
country. General Halleck had the rebels concentrated here. 
Would it not be better to attack them at once and defeat 
them here than to follow them half through the Gulf 
States, and then fight them at last in a position of their 
own selecting? 

Meantime we progress slowly. In thirty-four days we 
have marched twelve miles. 


1862, May 14 


“Strategy” to Take Corinth—Not Fighting 


...In short they [the rebels] have swarmed here, and 
the General proposes to hive them.... 
It will be refreshing, too, to have some such master 
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stroke, as simple evidence to an unbelieving people that 
there is such a thing as strategy in war. After all the folly 
and imbecility that have sheltered themselves behind the 
name, a substantial achievement commensurate in some 
degree with our immense preparations and expenditures 
would help to answer to sneering Europe and desponding 
America the question, “Have we a General among us?” 


Before Corinth 


1862, May 19 


Let me insist once more, that if the Generals fail to 
understand themselves, or prove unable to define their 
sensations, the “‘civilian”’ public should not be surprised at 
experiencing the same difficulty. 

A week or ten days ago the “Headquarters” were rife 
with mysterious hints that all this delay was not without 
its purpose, that “‘strategy” was to accomplish something 
at last and that after due preparations the trap was to close 
with M. Beauregard and his hundred thousand inside of it. 

But then headquarters suddenly changed tone. For some 
days there has been little talk of capturing Beauregard and 
his army, and less of the unspeakable glories of Strategy. 
Within five hours from the time I am writing, orders have 
been sent to Corps commanders to hold their forces in 
readiness, as the enemy seemed to be in great commotion, 
and there was imminent danger of an immediate attack 
from Beauregard upon our intrenchment! The alarm even 
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went so far as to cause similar orders to be sent to the 
reserves; and as I write, the whole vast mass of three 
armics—of untold tens of thousands each—is held in expec- 
tancy of being attacked itself, instead of surrounding and 
attacking the enemy. 

What the result may be no man knows, and it is idle to 
express opinions without some basis of fact on which to 
found them. It is pretty certain that Beauregard nearly if 
not quite equals us in numbers. Deserters tell that they are 
short of provision, but then other deserters tell precisely 
the reverse, and in the two or three skirmishes in which 
our advancing troops have suddenly taken the camps of 
their outposts, they have always found as great abundance 
as our own camps can show. Beauregard is hardly the style 
of man to lie quietly waiting while our siege approaches 
are bringing our heavy guns within range of his works. ... 

While I have grown to base less and less hope on the 
achievements of our generalship, I have also grown into the 
belief that except by sheer insanity of management, it is 
impossible to defeat this army. If Beauregard should attack 
in front, he will not find us as at his last trial, utterly 
unprotected and easily driven from large portions of our 
camps.... 

For my own part, however, I confess to some doubts as 
to whether General Halleck really has any very definite 
information about the enemy’s strength or purposes. As 
the Gazette long ago remarked, our military management 
has been pre-eminently the Unknowing Strategy. The very 
best sources of information he could have are carefully 
excluded, and our espionage is still more of a burlesque 
than a system. 

Nothing could be more absurd than the talk about 
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starving them out at Corinth. With two railroads at com- 
mand, they are not likely to starve so long as the Con- 
federacy contains “hog and hominy,” and we may as well 
get over the foolish idea that the supply of those Southern 
staples is just exhausted. People who talk of starving this 
rebel army seem to imagine that we have cut it off from a 
source of supply. On the contrary, the Mobile & Ohio 
Road directly to their rear is not only in good working 
order but apparently beyond our reach. We might cut 
them off from Memphis by an advance of Ohio Sherman 
on the right; but till we entirely surround them—.e., till 
we get beyond the point of fearing immediate attack and 
change the whole present policy of operations, they will 
have by means of the road to Mobile full access to the gulf 
and seaboard States. When the whole Confederacy, there- 
fore, is starved out, we will under the present system 
succeed in starving them out of Corinth. The process might 
prove tedious. 

The probability of capturing their whole army, or “bag- 
ging them” as the phrase is, seems equally remote while 
they have a railroad to run away on. As matters stand now, 
they might take off twenty regiments per day without our 
even discovering what they were about. ... 


IV 


Press Censorship 


The problem of freedom of the press in wartime dra- 
matically presented itself during the Civil War. Army 
orders in the summer of 1861 from General Winfield Scott 
restricting information and similar orders subsequently is- 
sued by Generals Halleck and Sherman highlighted the 
issue. 

Reid had two direct confrontations over the press cen- 
sorship problem. In January, 1862, General Alexander 
McDowell McCook expelled him from camp Nevin, Ken- 
tucky for reporting defective cartridges supplied to the 
army and the high rate of sickness in Indiana regiments. 
Pointing out that most information leaks came from head- 
quarters, Reid nonetheless readily acknowledged the neces- 
sity of restricting important military information from the 
press. He regarded Halleck’s Field Order No. 54, which 
excluded the press from the army entirely, however, as a 
purely vindictive measure. In answer to this order he drew 
up a statement which protested its unfairness. Reid as a 
representative of the western press and Albert Deane 
Richardson of the New York Tribune as a representative of 
the eastern press led about thirty correspondents in formal 
protest to Halleck and presented the statement to him. 
Their effort was unsuccessful. The order’s cffectives was 
demonstrated sometime later when Reid was confined for 
several hours to the guard house as an “unauthorized 
hanger-on.”’ His amour propre hurt, Reid had little good 
to say about Halleck thereafter. This section ends with 
sharp criticisms of efforts by two Republican radicals, 
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Edwin M. Stanton and Thaddeus Stevens, to control the 
press. 


Express Companies and Information Leaks 


1861, August 21 
from Clarksburg, Va. 


The abuses of the system of easy communication be- 
tween the loyal and rebel States, by means of the Express 
Companies, have been pointed out a month ago.* Of what 
avail was it to stop the mails and congratulate ourselves 
with having cut off the rebels from getting intelligence of 
Northern movements, when the Express Companies still 
stood ready to do with perfect security, what the mails 
had never performed more than imperfectly? And why 
prate about the harm that the newspapers are doing by 
giving the South news of our intentions and preparations, 
when we permit their spies to frequent our camps and 
furnish them in an admirably conducted Express Company 
a perfectly secure method of transmitting directly to the 
rebel chiefs the results of their observations? 


* Cincinnati Gazette of July 12, 1861 reported two trains travelling 
daily between Tennessee and Kentucky. “Arlington” reported on 
July 22 that ‘Wagons drive up boldly and load for the Tennessee 
line, where the goods are shipped on stolen trains to Nashville.” The 
trade was so extensive that “Union” reported on July 23, “Almost 
as much may be learned in this city [Louisville] of what is going on 
in Tennessee as one could learn in Nashville.” None of these reports, 
however, specifically referred to the Adams Express. 
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Situated on the border as we are here, the possibilities 
of harm become much greater. From Cumberland [Md.] toa 
strong Secession camp is scarcely fifteen miles, yet any 
sympathizer who wished could spy around our camps to 
his heart’s content, learn the number and condition of our 
troops, find out as much as the most earnest Union man 
can of their movements and intentions; and then write out 
the result of his observations, and express his communica- 
tion to Cumberland, whence it would find its way to the 
rebel commanders as easily as the morning Gazette does to 
Milford. 

Brigadier General Benjamin F. Kelley in command at 
Grafton has at last discovered this fact, and so he yester- 
day issued an order to the Express Company intended to 
stop this convenient leak. Like many other young hand, 
the General did it strong. The object of his order was a 
good one; the only fault to be found in that respect being 
that he was so slow in making a discovery that everybody 
else had made weeks before; but it might possibly occur to 
Brigadier General Kelley, that in order to stop the trans- 
mission of intelligence to the rebels beyond our lines, it 
was hardly necessary to stop the letters of Northern 
friends to the Northern soldiers in our camps; or of North- 
ern men here to their friends in Ohio; or of newspaper 
correspondents to their respective loyal journals. Yester- 
day, under the influence of Brigadier General Kelley’s 
somewhat comprehensive order, I had to send my letter by 
private hands, rather than trust it to the abominable delays 
of Western Virginia mails; today we have trumped the 
Grafton order by a “permit” from General Rosecrans, and 
the old unfailing Adams Express takes hold as usual again. 

Good results are expected from the prohibition of letter 
carrying for the rebels through this section; in fact, the 
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results cannot fail to be good. The mystery is that the 
communication has been placidly permitted so long. 


Before Carnifex Ferry 


1861, August 24 


The appeal of General Rosecrans to the press, to which I 
referred yesterday, was doubtless prompted by a very 
foolish revelation, made by a certain Western correspon- 
dent of some of the most important plans of the campaign. 
Of course there is no telling whether any harm was done 
by it or not, but there was a possibility of very great harm, 
and the General declared right roundly that if the cor- 
respondent were within reach he would stand a fine chance 
of being hung as a tiptop spy. 


1861, August 29 


Plenty Doing, but Nothing to be said about tt 


This is precisely the period in the campaign where the 
most vehement reticence is expected of the newspapers. I 
need scarcely tell you that matters are approaching the 
crisis in Western Virginia; that much you will have inferred 
from the rebel concentration opposite our lines, and the 
occasional evidences of their activity they have given 
us ....But barren as this statement is, there is little more 
that, as yet, | may put into print. 
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Rebel Knowledge of Our Movements 


in Western Virginia 


1861, September 16 
From Carntfex Ferry 


And first, John B. Floyd had no copies of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, nor of any other Northern paper. He got no 
information from those “infernal newspapers.” We have no 
sins to answer for on that score, and all the precaution 
with which newspaper men have been watched and threat- 
ened by military wiseacres through this campaign have 
been so much love’s labor lost. May the knowledge com- 
fort them as it amuses us! 

Nevertheless, though the ‘‘cursed newspapers’’ told 
Floyd nothing of our strength, he nevertheless knew it 
perfectly! I repeat, papers found in the camp demonstrate 
that Floyd knew the strength of General Rosecrans’ army 
to within a hundred men. Will those who allow rebel spies 
to circulate through our camps and to dog our movements 
for the advantage of the enemy, and yet complain that 
loyal newspapers should furnish half so much information 
for the satisfaction of the loyal millions of the North who 
are relied upon to sustain this war—will such persons put 
that in their pipes and smoke it? 

Floyd knew more than our numbers! The diary of an 
officer, left in his trunk, as well as numerous letters, 
written in the camp but not yet posted, concurred in 
accurate statements of our strength, our position, our 
advances, and even named to within five hours the time 
when we might be expected before their entrenchments. 
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More than all this, Floyd’s spies had tracked us from our 
first movement, and days before we were in the neighbor- 
hood, he had sent both to Wise and back to Lewisburg for 
reinforcements. Two more regiments from North Carolina 
and Georgia, respectively, had actually been promised him 
from Lewisburg—I read for myself the letter of the Vir- 
ginia Adjutant General, making the promise—and they 
should have arrived a day or two before the fight but for 
some unaccountable delay. 

Yet more! So thoroughly did Floyd estimate the 
strength and character of our column, that he had ac- 
cepted before hand the necessity for a retreat and had 
made his arrangements accordingly. 


The Cincinnati Papers 


1861, October 31 
From Nolin, Ky. 


The following paragraph appeared in the Louisville Jour- 
nal of Saturday last: 


“ARMY NEWS—We have studiously avoided any 
infringement upon the requests of Generals Anderson 
and Sherman, that we should publish no details of 
army operations by which information a service to 
the rebels could be obtained. While we have been thus 
scrupulous, the correspondents of the Cincinnati 
papers have been writing from our advanced camps, 
and giving the most minute accounts of the position, 
strength, and expected movement of our forces. We 
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appeal to them to put a stop to this, for if they do 
not, we are pretty confident that General Sherman 
will take summary means to prevent it.” 


The Journal has been noted for its uniform fairness. 
May I not, therefore, “appeal to” it to “put a stop to” 
such misrepresentation? The Journal knows well enough— 
it ought to have known, at least, before publishing such a 
paragraph—that not one line has appeared in the corre- 
spondence of the GAZETTE from this “advanced camp,” 
that has given any account, whether “minute” or other- 
wise, of “the strength or expected movements of our 
forces.” That such accounts have appeared in one of the 
Cincinnati papers is undeniable, but it is no more correct, 
therefore, to charge it upon the Cincinnati papers in gen- 
eral, than it would be to assert that the Louisville papers 
are shameful Secession organs, and should be supressed, on 
the strength of the fact that their city was once disgraced 
by the “Louisville Courier.” Will the Journal have the 
fairness to correct its misrepresentation? 


Lorenzo Thomas’ Report 


1861, November 5 
From Elizabethtown, Ky. 


It has not yet been publicly stated, but there can be no 
doubt, I suppose, that Brigadier General Lorenzo Thomas, 
Adjutant General of the United States army, is to be shot 


as a spy. 
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A few weeks ago some correspondent of a Cincinnati 
contemporary was imprudent enough to give a statement 
of the numbers and regiments composing the army of 
Camp Nevin. The storm the reckless publication produced 
was almost apalling. Unlucky enough to be in a side eddy 
of the whirlwind myself, I speak as one having experience. 
Rigorous investigation was instituted, and it was sternly 
announced that the luckless offender, as soon as dis- 
covered, should be shot as a spy. “Why,” exclaimed one in 
a towering rage, “che had done worse than any spy could 
have done. He has made up exact statements of our 
strength—the very thing the enemy most wanted to know— 
and has gone and printed them! All Buckner need do is 
pay five cents for that paper, and he will have more 
accurate information than his best spies could procure!” 
And then, in a voice of fixed determination, ‘““The man 
that did that thing—must be shot!” Unluckily, catching 
still comes before hanging, and “‘the man isn’t shot yet.” 

But here is a chance for an example, unable otherwise to 
make out his case against Fremont, Adjutant General 
Thomas prints his report of the situation in Missouri and 
Kentucky. The “spy of a correspondent” only gave a 
statement of the troops in one camp—a very criminal 
thing, by the way, at which the Generals were perfectly 
right in becoming indignant. But Adjutant General Thomas 
gives to the public, North and South, an exact statement 
of the troops, not only here, but on each line in Kentucky, 
with their places of encampment, the State from which 
they came, und the names of their Colonels; and even tells 
the numer of pieces of artillery, how many smooth bores 
and how many rifled pteces, specifies their size, and gives 
the columns in which they are to act! Not satisfied with 
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this, he sums the whole up in the convenient statement 
that in all “the force consisted of 10,000 troops in advance 
of Louisville, in camp at Nolin River, and on the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad at various points; at Camp Dick Rob- 
inson, or acting in conjunction with General Thomas, 
9,000; and two regiments at Henderson, on the Ohio.” 
And, to insure belief in the accuracy of the statement, the 
Adjutant General kindly names his witnesses, and tells us 
that “this conversation (in which Sherman gives him these 
facts) occurred in he presence of Ex-Secretary Guthrie and 
General Wood.” And then, to put on the cap-sheaf, he tells 
how many reinforcements were ordered forward, where 
they came from, how many were volunteers and how 
many were regulars! 

Hasn’t the Adjutant General “done worse than any spy 
could possibly have done?” And of course, as military men 
are always noted for their strict justice, the doom of death 
as a spy will not be held over the poor fellow who told a 
part, and yet not be meted out also to the higher func- 
tionary who told all, about our strength and position in 
Kentucky. 

It was not therefore without full assurance of being 
correct, that I made the statement which begins this letter, 
“that Brigadier General Lorenzo Thomas, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the United States army, is to be shot as a spy.” To 
remit the punishment in his case while pouncing remorse- 
lessly on the lesser sinner, who had no friends, would be a 
cowardly fear of rank and station, of which politicians 
might be guilty, but generals—never. Our generals are not 
made in such a melting mood. 

Meantime, since one of the highest officers of the regular 
army has given us the information, we can hardly be 
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blamed for availing ourselves of it. Headquarters have all 
along proved the leaky points, whence the enemy have 
derived their aid and comfort in this war, and the recent 
“report” certainly presents no indication of a change.... 


Field Order No. 54* 


1862, May 21 


General Halleck has already conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign against the negroes—-a purely one-sided conflict for 


“Bondage is hoarse and may not speak aloud.” 


He now opens a war upon the members of the Press, 
who will perhaps be allowed to reply for themselves. The 
correspondents join in a statement of the facts concerning 
their expulsion from his army but some further details are 
essential to a full understanding of the case. 

Until recently General Halleck tolerated journalists in 
his camps, and they remained in spite of the supercilious 
treatment of his two Provost-Marshals with whom they 
were necessarily brought in contact. General Grant threw 
no obstructions in their way in his corps. General Buell, as 


* This dispatch in Reid’s scrapbooks is signed “R” rather than 
“Agate.” The Gazette did not publish it, but I have no doubt that it 
is Reid’s. 
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usual, attempted to exclude them from his, but three or 
four remained without his knowledge. General Pope with 
his entire staff and Colonel Thomas A. Scott, Assistant 
Secretary of War who accompanies him, treated them with 
uniform courtesy, recognized their presence as legitimate, 
and afforded them every facility for observing and writing 
intelligently. 

On the 16th inst., Major John M. Key, Provost-Marshall 
General of the army in the field, stated to Mr. Colburn of 
the New York World that correspondents had been paid to 
speak favorably of certain officers. The next day the 
journalists waited upon him in a body and demanded in 
justice to themselves the name of any correspondent who 
had done this, that they might expose and denounce him. 
At first Major Key denied having made the statement; then 
attempted to evade the question; finally admitted it, but 
could give no name whatever and sought to excuse the 
charge by vague generalities. Captain W. Willard Smith, 
Assistant Provost-Marshall also subjected the Press to 
special indignities. He comes from Dubuque, Iowa, is 
represented to be a relative of General Halleck, and pre- 
sented him with a valuable horse before his appointment 
on the staff. 

As there was an important interpolation in the order 
aimed at the members of the Press, as it was sent by 
telegraph, I give the text of the clause relating to this 
matter: 


Headquarters Department of the Mississippi 
Monterrey, Tenn., May 13, 1862 
Special Field Order, No. 54 
* ke 
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Guards will be placed along Chambers Creek, and 
no officer or soldier will be permitted to pass to the 
rear, and no citizen to the front of that line, without 
special authority. Commanders of Army Corps and 
Divisions will see that their camps are cleared of all 
unauthorized hangers-on, and any one attempting to 
evade this order will be compelled to work on the 
intrenchments and batteries, or in constructing roads. 
The Provost-Marshal of the army will report to these 
headquarters any officer of whatever rank who may 
neglect to enforce this order, or connive at its viola- 
tion. 


* KOK 


By order of Major General Halleck 
J. C. Kelton, Ass’t Adjutant General. 


Notwithstanding the different reason which General 
Halleck alleged for issuing the Order, its primary purpose 
was doubtless to remove the members of the Press. Several 
weeks ago he announced in conversation that he should 
exclude them when the army moved forward. A day or two 
before, when the issue had not yet been raised, he stated 
that he was about to order the correspondents out of the 
lines. 

In spite of his repeated statement to us that he cared 
nothing whatever about anything published in the news- 
papers, it is well known that he has made the correspon- 
dence from his army the subject of serious complaint, on 
the ground that it often misrepresented facts and was 
partial and unjust in its treatment of officers. Doubtless 
there is some valid reason for complaint in both respects. 
But neither General Halleck nor any other military officer 
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can appreciate the extreme difficulty which the most con- 
scientious and impartial journalists, even when the largest 
facilities are extended to them, experience in arriving at 
the truth, expecially in regard to a battle. When they have 
hunted down every rumor, by going to the highest authori- 
ty in all cases, and attempted to sift the exact truth from 
the wretched jealousies which army life so largely en- 
genders, there are always direct and positive contradictions 
upon material points between officers of high rank about 
occurrences which they both witnessed. 

But admit the evil of which General Halleck complains, 
does his remedy remove or aggravate it? He ought to know 
that the manner in which correspondents were treated 
even prior to their expulsion tends to repel the best class 
of journalists from the army. Those accustomed to associ- 
ate with gentlemen at home are not disposed to subject 
themselves to insult from any sub-marshal or other petty 
officer who may chance to wear shoulder-straps. They 
have little temptation to go where they have no recognized 
position and are regarded as “unauthorized hangers-on.” 
And which were the most likely to do justice to General 
Halleck’s army—the thirty correspondents, representing all 
the leading journals with free access to the camps where 
they could ask information from all sources and judge for 
themselves, or the three or four who now remain disguised 
in soldier’s clothing or hiding from detection—their fields 
of observation restricted—themselves indignant at the in- 
justice which hunts them down, and grateful to the of- 
ficers who aid them in evading it? 

We endeavored, as a body, to treat General Halleck with 
entire respect as the language of the memorial and resolu- 
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tion will show. At our first interview he seemed to try to 
be courteous; at the second, his deportment was unmis- 
takably rude and insulting. He offered to send us news if 
we would remain just outside the lines and said he had no 
objection to our coming in to witness any general battle 
which might occur. Both these propositions were imprac- 
ticable and frivolous. The operations are a long series of 
skirmishes along the lines instead of a general engagement. 
Even within the camps, several miles nearer than his pro- 
posed line, engagements have frequently lasted four or five 
hours before we could learn their exact locality and reach 
them. 

The upshot is simply this. The members of the Press do 
not write to please General Halleck, and though they are 
ready to submit to all wholesome regulations and hold 
themselves amenable to severe punishment if they infract 
them, he decides that they shall not remain with his army. 
How different was the conduct of his predecessor! With 
General Fremont’s army in the field, even correspondents 
who were subjecting the conduct of the commander to the 
most bitter criticism and censure, were not merely tol- 
erated but furnished like their co-laborers with transporta- 
tion, camp equipage, horses, and the same facilities for 
transmitting letters which were enjoyed by the General 
himself! 

The journalists have left the army in the midst of its 
important operations with extreme regret. They do not 
wish to obtrude their individual or collective grievances 
upon the public, except so far as they relate to a grave and 
weighty issue between the Military Power and the rights of 
the Press and the People. 
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Special Dispatch to the Chicago Tribune* 


1862, May 21 
From Cairo 


The members of the press compelled to retire from 
General Halleck’s army unite in the following statement: 

On the 13th inst. General Halleck issued an order expel- 
ling all unauthorized “hangers-on”? from the army lines, 
threatening to compel every one attempting to evade it to 
work on the intrenchments, and instructing the Provost 
Marshall to report for summary punishment any officer of 
whatever rank neglecting to enforce the order or conniving 
at its violation. 

In reply to an official inquiry from Major General Pope, 
General Halleck stated that he included newspaper cor- 
respondents among the “unauthorized hangers-on.” All the 
journalists who could be notified then met, and with a 
single exception united in presenting this memorial: 


To Major General Halleck: 
General: 


The undersigned, loyal citizens and accredited rep- 
resentatives of loyal journals, respectfully represent 
that they came here in compliance with the order of 


* This is the account the Gazette printed May 24, 1862. The 
memorial to Halleck was written by Reid and is taken from his 
scrapbooks rather than the slightly different version that appeared 
with this article. 
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Secretary Stanton, authorizing journalists to ac- 
company the army—some of them bearing passes is- 
sued by his authority, and have remained here several 
weeks, for the sole and exclusive purpose of recording 
the approaching battle. 

They are now informed that Field Order No. 54 
requires them to leave the army lines. 

While they will not attempt to remain unless they 
can do so openly, and with the permission of Major 
General Halleck, there are many newspaper letter- 
writers attached to the camps in fictitious capacities, 
who, notwithstanding whatever precautions may be 
taken, will succeed in evading Field Order No. 54, 
and remaining with the army, while the duly ac- 
credited and responsible representatives of the press 
are excluded, in manifest injustice to themselves and 
the journals which they represent. 

While desirous of avoiding everything injurious to 
the army, or any portion of it, they represent that 
their exclusion, just on the eve of the event which 
they came here especially to record, will be unjust to 
the loyal public journals and to the country which 
looks to them for information; and respectfully ask 
whether, as has been suggested by Colonel Scott, 
Assistant-Secretary of War, there are any conditions 
on which they will be permitted to remain. 


To this memorial we tried to secure a written answer 
but failed. General Halleck replied verbally that he knew 
nothing of our loyalty, that the enemy had spies in our 
camps, and that to make sure of excluding them he had 
resolved to exclude all civilians and would make no excep- 
tions. If we could suggest any way of obviating this diffi- 
culty in our case, he had no objections to our remaining. 
He alleged no offense against any of us as journalists and 
said repeatedly, “I have no objections to what you may 
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write. I care nothing about what the newspapers publish.” 
After further conference held at his suggestion we unani- 
mously presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That we will all present to General Hal- 
leck satisfactory proofs of our loyalty, give him our 
whereabouts in the army, that he may know where to 
find us at all times, and give the exact parole of honor 
which the Secretary of War has announced will be 
required of journalists as a condition precedent to 
their passing within the army lines, under his order, 
which is now in force in all the other military depart- 
ments of the United States.” 


Upon reading the resolution General Halleck replied 
abruptly, “It will not do at all,’ repeated that he would 
take no proofs of loyalty and turned his back upon the 
committee who at once withdrew. 

The order in its general application is not rigidly en- 
forced. Many civilians remain in the camp; others pass in 
daily from the rear without encountering any obstacles. 
Only the day before our conference, civilians passed di- 
rectly from General Halleck’s headquarters on the most 
traveled road through the camps and outside all our 
pickets toward Corinth without interruption. 

We might have remained. Regimental and general of- 
ficers freely tendered us nominal military positions or 
offered to assist otherwise in evading the order, but self- 
respect forbade us to assume borrowed robes or dodge 
Provost Marshals, by skulking like criminals in places of 
concealment. But one honorable course was left us—our 
immediate withdrawal. 

Two of our number had passes authorizing them to pass 
within the lines of any United States forces issued at the 
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War Department “‘by order of the Secretary of War” and 
signed by Colonel Anson Stager. General Halleck said he 
had no official knowledge of the issue of such passes, and 
if he had, he should not respect them. General Halleck 
suggested that if we would remain in the rear of the army, 
he would furnish us with the news. Inquiry, however, 
showed that he meant merely to give us access to a bulletin 
board at Pittsburg Landing seventeen miles in the rear on 
which are posted abstracts of the dispatches to the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Thus far the Associated Press dispatches have been just 
and reliable, but General Halleck only permits them so 
long as they are prepared under his supervision by a 
member of his Staff. 

The matter amounts, therefore, simply to this: That 
General Halleck, for the alleged purpose of ridding the 
camp of “spies,” determines that the people of the United 
States shall have no information in the public press, (unless 
smuggled through) concerning the condition of his army, 
the treatment and conduct of its soldiers, or the manage- 
ment of battles and other movements, save such as comes 
from himself or some officer of the army whom he shall 
designate. (Signed) 


Thomas W. Knox, New York Herald 
A. D. Richardson, N. Y. Tribune 

C. C. Coffin, Boston Journal 

J. Whitelaw Reid, Cincinnati Gazette 
F. G. Chipman, N. Y, Herald 

W. E. Webb, Missouri Republican 

G. W. Beaman, St. Louis Demecrat 
Richard J. Hinton, Chicago Tribune 
F. B. Wilkie, N. Y. Times 
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Jos. A. Ware, Philadelphia Press. 

T. A. Post, St. Louis Democrat 

Jos. B. M’Cullagh, Cincinnati Commercial 
P. Tallman, New York Herald 

C. F. Gilbert, Cincinnati Gazette 


(Seven others have concurred in our course, but are not 
present to affix their signatures.) 


The Right to Report 


1862, June 28 
From Washington 


Mr. Walton of Vermont has been moved to have the 
Judiciary Committee of the House set to work investi- 
gating the New York Tribune with authority to send for 
persons and papers. His resolution about the matter com- 
plains that some statement had appeared in the Tribune 
concerning “‘jobbing” in the proposed purchase of books 
from the National Intelligencer, “furnished by a person 
who by the courtesy of the House occupies a seat in the 
reporters’ gallery.” I do not know anything about the 
Tribune’s crime, but I do know that we have had enough 
of this stuff about “occupying seats by the courtesy of the 
House.” It is time Mr. Walton of Vermont and all others of 
that ilk should understand that the American press is not 
an attendant upon the debates of Congress by their—or 
anybody’s courtesy. It is not a matter of courtesy but of 
right. The press gains information, for which the people 
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depend upon it, by no privilege of as uncertain tenure as 
Congressional favor; and it is time this talk of the people’s 
getting their knowledge of the conduct of their Govern- 
ment through the forbearing kindness of courteous Con- 
gressmen, had passed like so much other Congressional 
talk—into oblivion. If the Tribune has misrepresented the 
honorable gentlemen—which is at least an open question— 
let it be so understood; but let us have no more of this 
childish stuff about the obligation of the press to the 
courtesy of Members for the privilege of attending the 
debates of Congress. 


1862, August 27 


I forward herewith the observations of our correspon- 
dent for General Pope’s army during his three or four days’ 
endeavor to enact the role of an “unauthorized hanger-on” 
in earnest. His experiences were lamentable enough to 
inspire a second Jeremiah. Nothing to eat, nowhere to 
sleep, officers forbidden to give you a meal on pain of 
instant court-martial, everybody suspecting you of being a 
spy and asking you where you came from and where you 
are going to, no sources of information except your eyes, 
and a stretch of fifteen miles of army line you must 
exercise on before you can gain a satisfactory idea of the 
positions. General Halleck has certainly made the way of 
the transgressor of his orders hard enough. 

It is very easy to sit at Alexandria and write letters from 
the field of operations; to cross-examine quartermaster’s 
clerks and wounded soldiers, and harmonize their state- 
ments into a spacious story of the movements. Of that sort 
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of news the eastern journals are already applying some- 
thing more than enough. The actual results of intelligent 
observation may not always harmonize with this; readers 
of the GAZETTE will have both and can take their choice. 


Reaping Their Reward 


1862, August 29 


No one regrets the stupid injustice of the Government’s 
present dealings with the press in the matter of army news 
more than I do, but I confess to a little malicious gratifica- 
tion at the inconvenience and even positive injury it works 
to the New York papers. The Herald in particular is getting 
most gloriously beaten over the head with its own club. 
General Halleck is now doing in the army of Virginia, 
precisely what he did in the army before Corinth, some 
months ago. Then the New York papers had no words of 
complaint to utter, save about the manhood their own 
correspondents evinced by withdrawing. The Herald jubi- 
lantly (and lieingly, of course) announced that its cor- 
respondents remained. The expelled correspondents, it de- 
clared, were making an unnecessary fuss about it, and 
doubtless deserved all they had got. 

An honest, manly stand with the Western press, in 
demanding the recognition of certain never denied rights 
then, would have prevented all possibility of further diffi- 
culty. The New York papers were too cowardly or too 
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mendacious to take it; and now the trouble has come 
nearer home. There is a lesson in all this, which it were 
fortunate indeed if they would only learn even now, 
neither the military authorities nor the people will ever 
respect you till you respect yourselves. 

Of course the ineffable stupidity of the present Govern- 
ment censorship is understood. The papers of this city— 
not twelve hours distant from the rebel Generals’ head- 
quarters, by routes that the feet of their thronging emis- 
saries keep always warm—freely publish everything they 
can learn or conjecture concerning the movements of our 
own troops and of the enemy. The Government makes not 
the slightest complaint. Attempt to telegraph the same 
statements—clipped bodily, if you will, from the Washing- 
ton papers to Cincinnati or any other point farther remote 
from the rebel lines, and from probability of returning to 
give the rebels information, and you are told that it is 
contraband intelligence, and must be suppressed. 

Thus, the Washington papers of last night and the Balti- 
more and Philadelphia papers of this morning publish full 
details of everything that is known about the rebel occupa- 
tion of Manassas Junction. I attempted to telegraph West a 
bare abstract of these publications and was told that it was 
contraband intelligence, the transmission of which the 
Government must positively prohibit. The censorship of 
the Press thus becomes, not a means of supressing false or 
injurious statements, but simply a wanton interference to 
prevent persons at a distance from the Capital from getting 
the same news that is freely published in its immediate 
vicinity. If the people who are thus made to wait three or 
four days for the current news of the day can stand this, of 
course the newspapers can. 
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One word more. It is not Secretary Stanton who is 
responsible for this self-stultification of the Government. 
It is Major General Henry W. Halleck. 


Stanton and “Accurate Official Statements” 


1864, May 24 


I have spoken above of the reaction in the popular 
estimate of our late operations [the battle of the Wilderness 
in Virginia]. Something of this is undoubtedly due to the 
exaggerations with which Press and people alike invest all 
our advantages; but it cannot be denied that the official 
dispatches have more than set the example. 

No man has been more uniformly harsh and exacting in 
his demands upon the Press than Mr. Secretary Stanton; no 
one more bitter upon trifling mistakes, more ferocious in 
denouncing what he regarded as contraband news, more 
exacting in his demands for absolute accuracy of state- 
ment. Mr. Stanton is too clear-headed not to see that, with 
better means of information, he must himself be held to at 
least as rigid an accountability. Let us try him by his own 
rule. 

After acknowledging that he had absolutely no news of 
the opening of the campaign, save what he had derived 
from the Tribune’s correspondence, he announced in his 
first published dispatch to General Dix: 

“Many reports are in circulation of advantages on one 
side or the other, but are mere conjectures or inventions. 
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There will be restriction upon the publication of transpir- 
ing events, and you shall be promptly notified of all that is 
known.” 

After thus proclaiming his intention as to the Censor- 
ship, by which he benevolently proposed to protect the 
public from false news, he continued in the next day’s 
dispatch: 

“You may give such publicity to the information 
transmitted to you as you deem proper. It is designed to 
give accurate official statements of what is known to the 
Department in this great crisis and to withhold nothing 
from the public.” 

These were fair promises; and the people were delighted. 
It was precisely what the representatives of the Press had 
again and again urged upon the Secretary. But mark how 
this officer, who proposes to exercise “restriction” upon 
the Press and who promises the public “accurate official 
statements,” keeps his word. On the very same day, barely 
eight hours afterward, this accurate official statement was 
made: 

“A part of the wounded arrived in ambulances this 
morning at Rappahannock Station and are on the way in 
by railroad. The Department will probably receive dis- 
patches by that train, which will arrive tonight.” 

That was at five o’clock on the afternoon of the 13th 
inst. By the next afternoon, these wounded, who ‘‘were on 
the train,” “which will arrive tonight,” turned up at— 
Fredericksburg!—the whole story of a train on its way in, 
“by which we will probably receive dispatches,” being a 
myth. ‘That, however, was a trifling matter. 

Five and a half hours later the Secretary made another 
accurate official statement: 

“I deeply regret to say that the country will have to 
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mourn the death of that accomplished soldier, Brigadier 
General James Wadsworth, who was struck in the forehead 
by a ball at the head of his command while leading them 
against one of the enemy’s strongest positions. His remains 
are in our hands in charge of Colonel Sharpe.” 

At that time, General Wadsworth was lying mortally 
wounded in the hands of the enemy. The next day he was 
buried inside the rebel lines, and a week afterwards his 
decomposed remains were obtained under a flag of truce. 

This likewise may be considered a trifling matter. But 
what shall be said to the next accurate official statement, 
of date May 9, 4 P.M.? 

“Major General Dix: A bearer of dispatches from Gen- 
eral Meade’s headquarters has just reached here... . 

Our army commenced the pursuit on Saturday. The 
rebels were in full retreat for Richmond by the direct road. 
Hancock passed through Spottsylvania Court House at 
daylight yesterday. Our headquarters at noon yesterday 
were twenty miles south of the battlefield.” 

Intelligent readers of the un-“‘official” and mm-‘‘accu- 
rate statements” which got to the newspaper press in spite 
of the Secretary’s ‘restriction,’ do not need to be told 
how worse than merely false all this was; but perhaps it 
will be best to offset it by another accurate official state- 
ment made the next day: 

Washington, Tuesday, May 10, 1864 
“To Major General Dix: 

Dispatches here have been received this evening from 
Major General Grant, dated at 1 o’clock yesterday. 

The enemy have made a stand at Spotisylvania Court 
House. There had been some hard fighting, but no general 
battle had taken place there.” 

This is enough. I have only gone over the Secretary’s 
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dispatches for the first two days. It is but a brief specimen 
of his style of reporting I have given; but it is sufficient to 
point a moral that Mr. Stanton will be a much less wiser 
man than I suppose him, if he do not speadily take [szc.]. 
It ts much easier coarsely to denounce other people for 
making inaccurate statements than to make accurate ones 
yourself in the midst of the confusion which always at- 
tends an active campaign. I have not thought it necessary 
to show how these official announcements are sometimes 
contraband as well as inaccurate. The other day—to take a 
single example—Mr. Stanton sent a statement that twenty- 
five thousand veteran reinforcements had been forwarded 
to the Army of the Potomac. Who does not know that any 
correspondent printing such a fact would have been in 
imminent danger of Fort Lafayette? But let that pass. 

Mr. Stanton’s official bulletins are a good thing. They 
are clear, concise, satisfactory and in the main nearly as 
accurate as could be expected. But if he persists in assailing 
the newspapers for inaccuracy and falsehood and in osten- 
tatiously announcing that while restricting them, he will 
himself furnish accurate official news, he must not com- 
plain if he is judged by the same strict rules he applies to 
others. 


Thaddeus Stevens and the Press 


1865, February 14 


“The most wanton and unprovoked attack I have ever 
known in Congress was that made the other day by Mr. 
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Thaddeus Stevens upon Mr. D. W. Bartlett, the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post and the 
Independent.’’* 

T have not thought it worth while to say one word about 
the recent attack upon myself. ... 

But the attack upon Mr. Bartlett was of a different 
nature. I certainly had written something—as I shall be 
very apt to continue to write—paying small heed to the 
frowns or the smiles of the Congressional worthies whom 
we make and unmake. But Mr. Bartlett had written abso- 
lutely nothing on the question which aroused the ire of the 
brace of indignant members. His paper, without his partici- 
pation or knowledge, had published a stinging editorial 
upon one of them; whereupon it is proposed to punish 
him. 

Very well. Let it be understood then, Mr. Stevens, that 
that is the rule. Give the country to know that the Press 
gains its knowledge of the proceedings of Congress on 
condition that zt shall say nothing unpleasant of any mem- 
ber of Congress. Exclude all members of the press who 
have criticized Fernando Wood and Ben. Wood and D. W. 
Voorhees, (for they are entitled to precisely the same 
protection with yourself); exclude particularly members of 
the Press who are also members of the House, and who, in 
their papers, have been bitterly criticizing their fellow 
members... . 

Enough! No man in Washington has a heartier and more 
reverent admiration than I for the great talents and invalu- 
able service to Freedom that have made the name of Thad. 
Stevens one of our most precious National possessions; and 


* David V. G. Bartlett, more commonly known as “D. W.” Bartlett. 
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perhaps no journalist here had more frequently or more 
warmly expressed that admiration. I have the right, there- 
fore, to say that his best friends are the most earnest in 
their regrets that Mr. Stevens should, by so wanton an 
attack upon so worthy a man, have brought discredit upon 
himself and upon the Congress, to protect whose failing he 
would leave us to understand that the Press ought to be 
muzzled. 


V 


Despair and Determination 


Despair and war weariness gripped the nation after the 
battles of Second Bull Run and Fredericksburg in 1862. 
Reid’s columns reflected the despondent attitudes and 
took a more radical turn. The dispatch, written after 
Fredericksburg, “In the Midst of Revolution,” calling for 
either a fully radical cabinet or Lincoln’s resignation, was 
the most petulant and most radical letter Reid wrote 
during the entire war. 

The nation survived Fredericksburg; and Hooker’s ap- 
pointment as commander of the Army of the Potomac 
gave Reid new hope. He was now more confident and 
reassured that the fate of the Union did not depend on a 
single battle. If the Union persisted in its will to fight, it 
could be saved. This outlook met its supreme test at 
Chancellorsville. It was sufficient. Reid accepted Chancel- 
lorsville with a serenity and determination that was not 
evident after the major reverses of 1862. 


On Strategy and McClellan's Army 


1862, June 23 


Every victory we gain, every section of the country we 
push the rebels out of increases instead of diminishes the 
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demand for troops. We are taking places instead of armies, 
and so doubling our necessities by requiring forces to hold 
the one, while we need fresh forces to push on after the 
other. Of course it was a great victory to take Nashville; 
but if we had been able to take the troops that fled from 
there as we approached, General Dumont’s brigade would 
not now be needed to guard the city. 

There is ground for alarm about matters in the Valley of 
Virginia. There is ground for the alarm about the safety of 
Washington—ground for the apprehensions concerning our 
army before Richmond. 

There is reason for alarm anywhere when at this stage in 
the game our armies are standing still. We have reached 
a point where we cannot afford to assume the defensive. 
We must be offensive or nothing. 

We have invaded an enemy’s country, have pushed for- 
ward to his Capitol, and have planted our batteries before 
it. In spite of our scientific delays, we have taken the 
enemy at disadvantage. We have outnumbered him from 
the beginning, and though our slow approaches gave him 
time to gather his reinforcements, we outnumber him still. 

Under such circumstances there can be no question, 
either as to our policy or his. Ours is speedy concentration 
and dash. His is to create diversions that will delay our 
attack and enable him to mature his preparations. 


1862, July 16 
“The situation,” military and political, grows exciting. 
Before Richmond our invading army is reinforced and still 
maintains the defensive; while the rebels threaten to stop 
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the navigation of the James river and thus cut off their 
supplies. In the Valley the promised concentrated move- 
ment has not come, but the rebels are again showing 
themselves in numbers and boldly initiating the aggressive 
once more. The vast army in the West that was gathered 
before Corinth lies scattered from Memphis to Chatta- 
nooga with no nobler work than guarding railroads; while 
the lines that Mitchell lately held so well have been broken 
through, and Nashville is in danger; and the pleasantly 
“conciliated” Secessionists of Kentucky have swarmed out 
and are threatening to sweep the Blue Grass. 

Everywhere we seem to have been struck with paralysis; 
everywhere the rebels seem to have been galvanized into 
unnatural energy. The command, it is said and believed at 
our War Office, has gone forth from Richmond to strike at 
every point, to deal quick and stunning blows on all sides 
before we have done with wondering what hurt us on the 
Peninsula. The suddenness of the onset of course finds us 
unprepared again, and this fated month of July seems, to 
all but the most hopeful, to bring us back to July a year 
ago, and leave us with the war to fight over again well nigh 
from the beginning. And all the while the grim specter of 
Foreign Intervention stands at the door—a ghost that will 
not be laid. 

Meanwhile the political excitements grow apace. The 
border State men, with whom the President has been so 
tenderly dealing, flare up on the emancipation business, 
and three fourths of them intimate that, now that the 
President has been good enough to offer so much, they 
think they’ll hold off a little and see if he won’t offer 
more. The Confiscation bill has at last been worked 
through, but enemies beset it to the last; an unfriendly 
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Chairman of an enrolling Committee holds it back to the 
last moment before sending it to the President; and Mr. 
Lincoln has to ask Congress to sit another day to give him 
time to consider and perhaps to veto it. Members threaten 
and storm and see Mr. Nicolay, the Private Secretary, as he 
sits closeted in his library writing the message that is to 
decide the matter, to tell him for them, that if he vetoes 
that bill, he destroys the Republican party and ruins his 
Administration. The Radical Republicans insist on the 
publication of a party address and enrage their conserva- 
tive associates by proposing to sign and publish it in 
defiance of the decisions of Caucus. It is whispered about 
that the Senate is held together only at the sufferance of 
notorious Secessionists; that the absence of three members 
would leave them without a quorum; and that if any 
strong war measure comes up now, or any great emergency 
arises, Messrs. Lazarus W. Powell [Dem.-Ky.], Willard 
Saulsbury [Dem.-Del] and Benjamin Stark [Dem.-Ore.] 
are ready to absent themselves and thus break up Congress. 

And still Time, the dread enemy of the gasping Repub- 
lic, that brings Exhaustion and Bankruptcy and Interven- 
tion in its wake creeps on apace. 


McClellan’s Plan 


1862, August 12 


The theory still is that the time for telling the truth 
about this Eastern campaigning for the past year hasn’t 
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come. But for that theory, this would be a fit time for 
writing the epitaph to a gaudy military reputation. 

This much, however, may be said: General McClellan’s 
plan of an advance on Richmond by way of the Peninsula 
has cost us a direct sacrifice of fifty thousand soldiers and 
a twelve month’s precious time; indirectly it has cost us 
frightful public expenditures, prostration of public con- 
fidence and the contempt of foreign countries for our 
inability to employ our own resources;—and now it has been 
abandoned as impracticable and the troops are coming 
back to begin at the beginning again. We are starting now 
just where we might have been any day during the last 
twelve months, with one-twentieth the loss our aimless 
wanderings around the Peninsula have cost us. 

Other nations have been accustomed to regard Experi- 
ence as the best of teachers and to find lessons in an 
honest survey of the lessons of the Past, by which the 
better to shape their course for the Future. Our prevalent 
theory at this critical period is that it is better to shut our 
eyes to all blunders, and virtuously call those men enemies 
of the Republic who seek to enforce the lesson experience 
should have taught us. But if as some one said, “‘the time 
for honest criticism has not yet come,” let us still cherish 
the hope that with the new regime shall come also a 
measure of common sense in council and energetic move- 
ment in the field. 

No doubt has been entertained here for some days that 
McClellan’s army has been rapidly completing its prepara- 
tions for abandoning the Peninsula, and in that belief the 
above is written. It is probable, however, that announce- 
ments of the completion of such movements are pre- 
mature. Secretary Seward was very positive the other day 
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in stating that such reports were all baseless, and since then 
I have received assurances from the highest possible autho- 
rity that General McClellan is at his old headquarters at 
Harrison’s Landing, and that the rumors were all untrue. 
All this may be simply a scientific ruse. Lieing seems to be 
elevated to the first place in the science of Strategy; but I 
am inclined to believe it and to consider that the state- 
ments got out a little too soon, and so were liable to 
interfere with the execution of the plans that had been 
formed. 


1862, August 23 


... We seem nearer the end than any time during the 
past year of aimless inactivity or as aimless energy. 

We may have terrible battles yet--one terrible one we 
are almost certain to have—but we shall fight to win and 
with the troops to do it.... 

Meantime the news of the new call for six hundred 
thousand troops is producing the most marked effect 
abroad. Its language is fairly interpreted to mean “‘hands 
off,” and the new evidence of vigor produces the respect 
that nothing but vigor can extract. Rave as they may, 
therefore, in social circles and through the public journals, 
we are left the autumn for pursuing undisturbed the work 
before us. With our new levies, our improved military 
position, and our increased naval force, there is no reason 
why the winter should not find the work substantially 
accomplished. 
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And so it comes, that while the nation is still trembling 
with apprehension, everything is buoyant in the Capitol; 
and the confidence that is only born of success, begins to 
break upon us. 


Lincoln and Greeley 


1862, August 7 


The telegraph has already spread the details of the great 
war meeting at the capitol through the nation. In so far as 
enthusiasm helps to put down the rebellion, the meeting 
accomplished its work, for there was abundance of enthu- 
siasm. Something too much, perhaps, there was of that 
wordy promising which called from General James Shields 
the reminder that vigorous speeches and resolutions hadn’t 
been of much account yet in the way of winning battles; 
but still the triumph of such a meeting in this semi- 
traitorous District was as great as great battle. 

The appearance of the President was hailed with an 
enthusiasm that showed how his honest manliness had won 
every one’s heart since, amid military preparations against 
insurrection and threats of assassination, he last made his 
appearance on the East front of the Capitol to enter upon 
the duties of his troublesome Administration. 

His speech was remarkable, alike for the courageous 
assumption of unpopular responsibility, and for the char- 
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acteristic honesty with which he refrained from boastful 
promises and stirring declarations that the war should now 
soon be ended. People looked for something that should 
arouse their enthusiasm—something about the future of 
the war that should animate their drooping spirits—and 
they didn’t get it. The reason was plain. The President 
didn’t feel sanguine—in view of the past twelve months, 
our enormous expenditures and exertions, and the fresh 
calls just made on the country, how could he?—and he was 
too utterly and entirely honest to assume a temper he 
didn’t feel. And besides, hts enthusiasm-inspiring word had 
been given to the nation the day before—“‘Draft at once six 
hundred thousand soldiers for the war.” 

But in all the history of the Republic, I know no more 
striking scene than that of yesterday evening. Ushered in 
by salvos of artillery, by wavings of banners and clangor of 
martial music, the President of the United States appeared 
at a meeting called to promote a more vigorous support of 
the war he was waging. The echoes of the cannon were 
drowned out by the rapturous cheers with which the 
people hailed their Chief Magistrate. As he took his place 
on the spot where, seventeen months before, he had deliv- 
ered his inaugural, he looked down upon a tumultuous sea 
of humanity that would not cease its roar of welcome at 
his coming. As the cheers rang out louder and louder, 
while he stood waiting for space to speak, as the vast 
audience leaned forward like one man, waving hats and 
handkerchiefs, and fairly shaking the Capitol with their 
shouts, the face of this simple Illinois flatboatman and 
lawyer, instead of flushing at the splendor of his reception, 
grew sad and solemn, as he looked half-dreamingly down, 
till his care-worn expression seemed to hush the multitude. 
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And then he spoke, not words of justification for the 
Past, or promise for the Future: 

“The only thing I think of now, not likely to be better 
said by some one else, is a matter in which I have heard 
another person blamed for what I did myself!’ Was ever 
the ruler of a great people, in a moment when his personal 
popularity was so flatteringly brought home to him by his 
people, known voluntarily to assume, without special 
necessity therefore, such popular odium as the President 
honestly sought to transfer from the Secretary to himself? 

Perhaps the papers that were so profuse of abuse for 
Secretary Stanton a few weeks ago will now have the grace 
to retract. Let us see.... 


1862, August 24 


The President, it is stated, has been contemplating some 
time making some such public statement of his policy as 
that embodied in his letter to Greeley. Some days before 
Greeley’s letter was published the President read to a 
friend a rough draft of what now appears in the form of a 
reply to Greeley and asked his advice about publishing it. 
So novel a thing as a newspaper correspondence between 
the President and an editor excites great attention. Mr. 
Lincoln does so many original things that everybody had 
ceased to be surprised at him, and hence the violation of 
precedent in this matter did not provoke so much com- 
ment as might be expected. The National Intelligencer in 
publishing the letter reads Greeley a lesson in good man- 
ners by suggesting that if he replies he should do it in good 
temper. 
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Second Bull Run 


1862, August 27 


...It is hardly possible that the present active maneu- 
vering and skirmishing on the Rappahannock can continue 
without leading to something decisive. We are either on the 
eve of a great battle, a great retreat, or a skillful attempt to 
mobilize the rebel force and appear suddenly in an unex- 
pected direction. Either course promises plenty of warm 
work and gives assurance that the events of the next 
fortnight are big with the fate of the Republic. As the 
President says, the dead-point of danger is past, and the 
fearful crisis during which we all held our breaths is over. 
We may be defeated now but we cannot be overwhelmed. 
The men whose bayonets stand guard around the nation’s 
life on the Rappahannock are no longer a mere forlom 
hope in instant danger of being submerged in the flood 
sweeping from Richmond; they have had time, reinforce- 
ments, plans. It is a fair fight now and God save the 
Republic! 


1862, September 2 


Events have for a few days crowded on each other with 
such tremendous rapidity that the record has failed to 
keep up with them. We are moving from Warrenton on the 
enemy; we are at the Rapidan; we are checking the attack 
of 25,000 with a forlorn hope of 7,000; we are menacing 
Gordonsville and threatening to destroy the railroad arter- 
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ies of Richmond; we are evacuating the Peninsula and 
holding our breath as we tremble lest the retreating col- 
umn be annihilated; we are retreating from the Rapidan; 
we are frozen with horror as we learn that the whole rebel 
army is pouring down on our weaker wing; we draw long 
breaths of relief as we retreat across the Rappahannock in 
safety; the anguish-born prayers of a Nation go up that the 
Slow Man of the Peninsula may for once be fast, while the 
brave souls on the Rappahannock hold out against the 
billowy advance of a foe that comes in like the ocean at 
high tide. 

At last we give thanks for the Nation’s safety. The 
advance from the Peninsula arrives and hurries toward the 
Rappahannock to the relief of their sorely-pressed breth- 
ren in arms. Surely the main body of our released Penin- 
sular veterans must be pressing hard behind. Thanks, once 
more! Musket for musket, man for man, we are ready for 
the foe; while “the three hundred thousand more” are 
rushing to the Capitol, to secure the safety of the rear. 
Deliverance at last! and now, On to Richmond! 

And then there comes a time of which we have no 
record—when the very lightning lags behind the move- 
ments of our armies. 

We are fighting on the Rappahannock; we are holding 
the lines, defending the forts, taking prisoners, but still on 
the defensive; we are moving from Fredericksburg; we are 
throwing forward the Newbern expeditionary corps; we 
are menacing the rebel lines of communication. Suddenly 
our headquarters are captured, staff officers are taken 
prisoners, trains are burned, telegraphic communication is 
cut off. While we all stand wondering, there comes fresh 
disaster. Ominous silence prevails on the Rappahan- 
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nock;—Manassas Junction is in the hands of the rebels! It 
must be another of those cavalry raids, more daring than 
any of its predecessors. We shall speedily punish the reckless 
temerity of the band that thought to deliver such an insult 
with impunity;—not a man of them shall escape. 

We push out a brigade or two and wait to see them 
march in the prisoners they have taken. Back come the raw 
troops flying in disorder. They had charged plump into a 
rebel army of thirty thousand men! The fearful truth 
begins to break upon us;—we are cut off from our army;— 
the rebels are in Pope’s rear in force and between him and 
the Capitol! Presently Centreville is taken; Fairfax Court 
House is taken; our telegraph operator is driven out of 
Falls’ Church; rebel cavalry are scouring the country up to 
within five miles of Washington. We take up a span of the 
Chain Bridge, seize every stray soldier and hurry him to 
the forts, and wait to hear the opening of the guns that 
shall tell us the Capitol is attacked. 

And then there comes a blank. Rumors of heavy fight- 
ing, by somebody somewhere near, come in; the fugitives 
from the country round about Manassas and Centreville 
tell us of an immense rebel army, in light marching order, 
pushing on. The roar of artillery is again heard in the 
Capitol; the President again listens to the guns whose stern 
voices are pronouncing the fate of the Republic he is 
striving to save. Then come the swift tidings of glad news. 
Pope has poured back like an avalanche, he has fought a 
battle a day, he has driven the enemy before him, he has 
detached divisions to cut off their retreat, his combina- 
tions work out with a perfection as charming as their 
celerity was admirable; from the field of the last day’s 
battle he sends the proud dispatch, all glowing with the 
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enthusiasm of glorious victory: “The enemy are driven 
from the field. We now occupy it. Our troops have be- 
haved splendidly. The enemy is retreating toward the 
mountains. We have made great captures. We shall push 
matters in the morning as soon as Fitz John Porter’s corps 
comes up.” 

Ah! gallant General—“‘as soon as Fitz John Porter’s 
corps comes up!” Why has it not come up long ago? And 
were are Franklin and Sumner who, we all had hoped, 
might have joined you on the Rappahannock a week 
before? “Somebody has blundered.” 

Then, again, there is a blank. Still, no news is good 
news. Pope must be too busy to send dispatches; and 
everybody pours out of Washington toward the battlefields 
to care for the wounded. The long miles of wagon trains 
are all moving toward Washington. The army droves of 
cattle are being driven back. A few pieces of artillery come 
hurrying back. Even as near as Fairfax Court House, bodies 
of cavalry are being sent out to look after apprehended 
attacks on our line of supplies. Surely this is not indicative 
of a victorious army and a dashing pursuit. As the scent of 
action is neared, the truth forces itself too palpably on all. 
We have been defeated—driven from the field—forced back 
to Centreville. The enemy has the agressive; there is fear 
that we will be pressed back to the fortifications around 
Washington. And those corps of Franklin and Sumner are 
just coming up toward the fields their fresh forces should 
have saved. 

And again there comes suspense. The wounded heroes 
of the ranks come back—a multitude that fills all our 
hospitals, and demands our public buildings and private 
houses, but still only a tithe of the whole number. Their 
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comrades are in the hands of the enemy. The gunboats 
that were menacing the rebel capitol are ordered up the 
Potomac to protect our own. The Angel of Death has 
swept off the flower of our army; all over the land there is 
mourning for brave sons that are not; and every mother is 
dreading to hear that hers too are in the fatal lists. And 
still we hear nothing more from the imperilled army of the 
Republic. 

Since Saturday last when we were defeated, we know 
little or nothing of what has transpired. The Government, 
forced from its obstinate silence by a popular indignation 
that was rising beyond bounds, has given one or two 
pleasing opiates; but it is not harsh to say that the people 
have been driven to that sad point that they do not know 
whether to believe their Government or not! Have they 
not some reason for their doubt? 

And so we remain in horrible suspense—uncertain 
whether we shall next hear the sound of the fateful con- 
flict still nearer the coveted Capitol, or whether it shall not 
the rather have swept after the routed and flying rebel army 
through the passes of Thoroughfare Gap. In either event 
there is hope;—let us not despair of the Republic. 


The Last Week’s Events--Succintly Stated 


I have always found it hard enough a matter to describe 
a battle after having been on the ground and having seen as 
much of it as one man could see. I have not the remotest 
intention, therefore, of attempting to describe the new 
battles of Bull Run. It were easy enough to seize upon the 
returned officers from the field, get a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of isolated particulars, fill up the gaps from the 
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imagination, and weave the whole into a “sraphic and 
thrilling account of the great battles.” I’m not in that line, 
but what you want of that sort of literature, the eastern 
papers will soon be supplying in profusion. [Reid nonethe- 
less continued for another full column in the Gazette “to 
give a connected idea of the movements .. . gathered from 
the single visit I have been able to make to the field and 
from other sources.” His account ended, Our reinforce- 
ments did not arrive--the enemy’s did! That’s the whole 
story; why need I dwell on the sickening particulars.’’] 


1862, September 4 


The Nation has experienced the most fearful disaster of 
the war—a disaster which sets us back indefinitely in the 
work of suppressing the rebellion, and from which we will 
be fortunate indeed if we escape without the loss of our 
Republican institutions. Somebody did it. Who? 

The Nation has a right to ask. She has a right to demand 
an answer—not the answer of blind, jangling partisans, not 
the answer of men who but partially know or can know 
the facts, but the answer of an official investigation, and 
swiftly following official punishment. Never was a great 
ship nearer foundering in a fearful storm through the 
ill-timed quarrels of her officers and crew than is our Old 
Ship of State just now. In the very agony of our peril while 
the whole rebel army was pouring down upon the weaker 
wing of ours, the other wing arrived within striking dis- 
tance but did not strike. For some reason or other—for 
somebody’s fault or other, there was a failure to cooper- 
ate, and a terrible disaster resulted. What we now demand, 
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what the nation must demand, if she ever hopes to rescue 
herself from the abyss over which she is toppling, is that 
whoever is responsible for this failure to use the power in 
our hands and for the consequent crushing disaster, shall 
be promptly stripped of his command and punished with 
the severest penalties known to military law. We have had 
enough of that cowardly justice that can only strike at 
such helpless victims as Rodney Mason and a dozen com- 
pany officers. Major Generals most imperatively demand 
our virtuous vigor, not Captains and Lieutenants. 

I am not now speaking for or against General McClellan; 
for or against General Pope; for or against General Mc- 
Dowell;—agaznst any man save the one whom an instant 
official investigation shall demonstrate to be responsible 
for the glaring disobedience of orders that produced our 
disaster. That man—be he McClellan, or Pope, or McDow- 
ell, or Halleck—should be SHOT. No milder measures suit 
the crisis. 

For this is no ordinary case where the jealousies of rival 
officers have produced embarrassments in the conduct of 
war. The Life of the Nation was at stake;—some man has 
recklessly hazarded and well nigh destroyed it. He has not 
merely murdered the thousands of gallant officers and 
soldiers who have poured out their blood like water on 
Manassas Plains to bear up against the overwhelming foe; 
he has not merely carried desolation to thousands of 
households throughout the land, but he has stabbed the 
Nation in her most vital part and in her weakest hour. 

Is it meant that in such a case and with such a peril still 
overhanging us, the stern demands of the nation for the 
most imperious justice are to be drowned out by the 
clamor of foolish partisans, and that we are to go drifting 
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on, with the same blind or treacherous pilots at the helm, 
and the same quarrels raging among the crew? It cannot, it 
must not be! 

Up to Friday night our movements were a continued 
success. It is honestly believed by many that a flat, persis- 
tent, long-continued failure to obey orders on the part of 
General McClellan alone prevented them from being equal- 
ly successful on Saturday. Nor is this a mere idle rumor; 
members of the Cabinet believe tt. It is known that the 
troops could have been forwarded in ample time and were 
not; it 1s believed on the best of evidence that orders for 
forwarding them were sent from the headquarters of the 
army and were disobeyed; it is known that, with thousands 
of troops surrounding him General McClellan even refused 
to send supplies to the suffering and fighting army ahead of 
him, unless General Pope would withdraw from his 
thinned ranks enough men to send back as an escort for 
the supply trains; and it is known that there existed the 
bitterest personal feeling toward the officer who was but a 
few miles away struggling to uphold the flag against fearful 
odds. 

All this is either matter of absolute knowledge or is 
honestly believed (on evidence which cannot now be gain- 
sayed) by a large and respectable portion of the People. 

On the other hand it is urged, and by some at least just 
as honestly believed, that had General Pope handled with 
any sort of military skill the troops he had; had he not 
suffered himself to be outwitted by the rebels on the 
Rappahannock and outgenerald at Manassas, and had he 
not blundered throughout, we would have won the day 
and cut off the whole rebel army that had been adventured 
on so hazardous an undertaking. 
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And again, it is just as honestly believed by another 
portion of the public and by an astonishingly large number 
of the troops engaged, that nothing but simple treachery 
on the part of General McDowell enabled the rebel Gener- 
als to turn our left flank and thus compel the retreat to 
Centreville, which has since been prolonged to Washington. 
It seems incomprehensible that an officer like McDowell, 
with everything to bind him to his country and nothing to 
link him with its foes, could hazard his own life as he has 
done upon the battlefield, while deliberately endeavoring 
to betray his army into the enemy’s hands; but still the 
beef prevails to an astonishing extent among his own 
troops. 

And again, there are others who charge that General 
Samuel D. Sturgis had been repeating his Western Bac- 
canals at Alexandria and that to his failure to move the 
troops to Manassas Junction in time, the whole disaster 
can be traced. 

It is certain that, by some at least, all these various 
opinions are honestly entertained. Every day but increases 
the vindictive bitterness of the partisan quarrels to which 
they give rise. We are rapidly disorganizing our army and 
demoralizing the whole tone of the public by permitting 
these dissensions to be fostered and fomented by a simple 
concealment of the truth. Out with it, and let the sentence 
fall where it may, even though the head it strikes be of the 
highest! 

If orders have been disobeyed and an army defeated and 
the nation brought to the brink of ruin in consequence, let 
the rebellious officer be promptly tried, and if convicted, 
mete out to him the severest penalties of the military law. 
The sternest justice is the kindest mercy now. If incom- 
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petence on the part of a General has brought about these 
fearful calamities, let him be stripped of his command and 
instantly dismissed [from] the service. To do aught less 
would be criminal paltering with the nation’s peril. If open 
treachery has wrought our defeat, let us for once have the 
nerve to administer without delay the traitor’s punish- 
ment. 

Wherever the guilty Achan in the camp is, in God’s and 
the country’s name, Mr. Lincoln, let us have him out; and 
then, with the brave hearts and stout arms of our fresh 
“six hundred thousand more,” ‘‘On to Richmond!’’* 


Dictators 


1862, September 10 


Let me say a word about that dictatorship business on 
which you were recently moved to comment editorially.** 
For a month past I have seen floating through the 


* The government, however, instituted no special investigation— 
“lamentable as the fact may be,” commented Reid four days later. 
“Not the least among the misfortunes the historian will have to 
reckon up as having beset us in this war,” he continued, ‘will be our 
having a President whose superabundant kindness of heart so often 
overcomes his better judgment.” 

** The Cincinnati Enquirer began this story. The Gazette editorial, 
however made no effort to stop the story but commented that 
“Dictatorships are the resort of Republics when the public danger is 
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eastern papers allusions to some declaration that there was 
a growing sentiment in the Capitol in favor of making Mr. 
Lincoln a military dictator—which declaration they at- 
tributed to “the Washington correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati GAZETTE.” If that phrase applies to me, I beg to 
disown having ever been guilty of writing any such ver- 
itable essence of stupidity. If it ever appeared in the 
GAZETTE in any form—which seems doubtful—/ never 
put it there at any rate.... 

If, by any combination of misfortunes, there should 
ever arise necessity for a Military Dictator, it will be 
because Mr. Lincoln has failed to make the full and proper 
use of the Military Dictator’s power which he already 
claims and exercises. It will be another man, not more 
power, which will appear the necessity that shall prompt 
the change. ... 

The New York Tribune was right, when a few days ago 
it declared that our profoundest peril lay in the possibility 
that the people in the anguish of their anxiety to crush the 
rebellion might consent to evince their gratitude to the 
savior of our Nationality by making him a present of our 
Liberty. In other words, so exhausted are we becoming 
with the distractions of our civil war, that too many might 
be willing to accept a Dictator who should end it. 

I cannot adequately tell you how unsettled the very 
foundations of all things seem becoming. The very air is 
electric with the sparks of Revolution; and the whole 
community has become so inflammable that a single spark 


so great as not to allow deliberations, and when the means provided 
by law are inadequate for the public safety. Cincinnati Gazette. 
September 5, 1862. 
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might set it in a blaze. We seem treading the thinnest of 
crusts that can cover a crater. Any moment there is too 
much danger it may give way and engulf us. 

What, for example, must be the condition of public 
affairs when a prominent United States Senator can pub- 
licly declare that if the Capitol were in any large city we 
should have a Provisional Government in thirty days! I do 
not know that it would be right to give his name though 
the remark was publicly made, by a distinguished Sena- 
tor—not a Western one either—said precisely that, in so 
many words to half-a-dozen of us the other day on the 
Avenue. 

Nor are there wanting military men who have for 
months been looking forward to a Dictatorship as the end 
of all this distraction. I know one prominent General who 
six months or more ago, wrote to a friend that a Dictator- 
ship would be the upshot of this business, and that he 
wanted him to enter the army at once, “‘because, when the 
time comes, our friends must have a hand in the matter.” 
And that General’s conduct since has convinced those who 
were behind the curtain that his eye has never lost sight of 
the glittering prize. 

Said one of our most distinguished public men but a day 
or two ago, in a conversation which I had the fortune to be 
a listener, “I have been spending the afternoon talking 
with one of our leading Generals on this very subject of a 
possible coup d’etat. He has given me an inside view of 
military machinations, and IJ tell you, we have more than 
one General who has been trying to shape events so as to 
make himself dictator.’ And that public man knew where- 
of he affirmed. 

From the outset these machinations have been confined 
almost exclusively to Generals of the proslavery school. 
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Never heartily in favor of Republican institutions, it was 
not unnatural that they should look for opportunities of 
personal aggrandizement in the wreck of those institutions 
which they believed the convulsions of the war were sure 
to bring. The old secret organization among certain of our 
regular army officers, which looked to the establishment 
of a great military empire, the inception of which should 
be found in the conquest of Cuba, bore Northern as well as 
Southern names upon its lists; and Simon Bolivar Buckner 
could point to more than one fellow member among our 
National Generals. That organization, of course, has died 
out; the idea has not. 

But of late these revolutionary ideas begin to be whis- 
pered in other quarters. Within a fortnight I have heard the 
words “Provisional Government”’ on lips that a year ago 
could not have been tempted to syllable it. I do not say 
that with any class of our loyal men, Administration or 
anti-Administration, such a contingency has come to be 
regarded as necessary or probable; but I do think it a fact 
of marked significance that the idea begins to be tolerated 
as a possibility. The times are revolutionary; the sooner the 
powers that be recognize the fact the better for us all. 

So long as the popular feeling remains right, so long as 
the wholesome national jealousy of popular rights is not 
debauched, the schemes of the military aspirants can find 
no foundation on which to build. But there lies the danger 
which our rulers must beware. A people exhausted with 
fierce dissensions, prays for the strongest rule to deliver it. 
If that strongest rule be not found moving within our 
constitutional forms and through our established authori- 
ties, it will in the last extremity be found outside those 
forms and authorities. 

In all this there is a lesson. It is brief but pregnant with a 
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warning: “The time for suppressing the rebellion and pre- 
serving our republican institutions unimpaired is short.” 
Let us hope that we shall in nowise fail to improve it to 
the utmost. 

Is it well to say such “incendiary things?” some timid 
innocent may inquire. Yes, sir, it ts well. You never avert 
danger by shutting your eyes to it. Forwarned is fore- 
armed. There is virtue enough and vigor enough in our 
people—it they only see the danger—to avert it. Only let 
them be warned, and let the Administration be warned in 
time. 


Antietam 


{During the battle of Antietam Reid remained in Wash- 
ington giving almost hourly reports of news as it came 
to the Capitol, On September 18 he commented, 
“The great danger is that the battle will not be decisive; 
that our own army will, in McClellan’s judgment, have 
suffered too severely to pursue; and so, that the rebels will 
get time to recover and reorganize before we are ready to 
attack them again.” 


1862, September 22* 


How the rebels invaded Maryland and how they left it 
has been told. The record is made up. It is time for 
balancing accounts. Did we gain or lose? 

When the rebels began to threaten Maryland, it was 


*An “Agate” Dispatch not included in Reid’s collection. 
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boastingly announced that nothing would please us so 
much as to have them cross the Potomac—that then we 
could annihilate them at our leisure. Such were the outgiv- 
ings of those who have come to be regarded the exponents 
of our military management. 

The rebels were kind enough to gratify us. They gave us 
due and ample warning of their coming, then crossed the 
river, unopposed; placed themselves in the “trap’’ we had 
been wishing to get them in; moved about in it very 
composedly for some days; sent what supplies they could 
collect back again out of it; fought a couple of battles with 
us on ground of their own selection, and then crossed back 
into Virginia as quietly as they came with thirty or forty 
pieces of artillery and eight or ten thousand stand of small 
arms more than they had when they entered this “trap” of 
ours. The balance does not seem largely in our favor; but 
that is the plain, simple footing on the books. 

Yet it is unfortunate for us that we must always be 
judged by the standard our own fools set up for us. If we 
had not boasted about the “trap” we were setting for the 
rebels in Maryland, we had not been exposed to the 
ridicule the miserable failure of our “trap”’ entailed. If we 
had honestly acknowledged that, during the stupor that 
followed our crushing reverses at Bull Run, the rebels had 
disgraced us by invading Maryland, and had simply prom- 
ised that now we should drive them out again as speedily 
as possible, our military movements might, perhaps, have 
been characterized as a little slow and hesitating at the 
outset; but it could not have been denied that they had 
been successful in accomplishing their purpose. 

Judged by our standard, therefore, the rebel campaign 
was a success; judged by their own, it was not quite an 
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entire failure. They not only escaped from our “trap,” but 
they did it with comparative impunity, inflicting (when we 
estimate our losses of material as well as men) quite as 
heavy punishment as they received; and thus were success- 
ful. But they avowed that they came to liberate Maryland; 
their General issued a proclamation in which he pledged 
himself before the world to accomplish this liberation. 
They were to carry Maryland into the Southern Con- 
federacy to isolate Washington from the North, and then 
to stand ready, “‘with banner, brand and bow,” to carry 
the horrors of war from their own soil into that of the free 
States. In all this—to which they stood explicitly pledged— 
their failure was miserable and complete. 

But for two terribly unfortunate things, their expulsion 
from Maryland would have been as infamous as their 
entrance was insolent. Most unluckily the disaster at ITar- 
per’s Ferry enabled the rebels to retreat after a success and 
with a decided measure of success. Then, but for the 
equally ill-fated delay after Wednesday’s battle, they might 
have been routed; that delay enabled them to march out 
with flying colors, with long lists of prisoners they had 
parolled, with splendid trains of artillery they had cap- 
tured, and with supplies of small arms that they could 
fairly balance against their losses on the field. 

As it was, politically they failed; in a military point of 
view, while they certainly did not entirely succeed, if we 
claim the success, they can retort with force that never was 
victory more dear or barren. 

I know no good to be gained by persistent deception 
through official dispatches. The rudest blow the faith of 
the American people in their Government has yet received 
is when they learn that the Goverment is untruthful. 
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There has been a disposition, now that General McClellan 
had taken a fresh start, to judge him most charitably; but 
no charity can cover such statements as that, (in his 
official dispatch) that Pleasanton was driving the rebels 
across the river, when they retired perfectly unmolested 
and under cover of their batteries in position on the other 
side of the river, while the cavalry force that was said to be 
“driving” this immense army was barely three thousand 
strong; on such self-glorifying bits of description as the 
story that our victory was complete, when they didn’t 
know that the rebels had left their positions or that the 
battle might not be renewed any moment. 

Nor can any charity explain away that terrible, fateful 
delay that after claiming a glorious victory—failed to make 
the slightest step toward improving it, and under the 
gauze-like hiding of a half and half armistice, permitted the 
whole rebel army to move out of reach. It will not do to 
say our men were exhausted. If the vanquished and dispir- 
ited army had strength enough to gather up its fragments 
and retreat, the victorious army must have had strength 
enough to follow. And there were twenty thousand of our 
troops on the field that Wednesday evening, who had not 
fired a gun and who were as fresh and vigorous as troops 
ever marched out on parade. If Pleasanton’s two or three 
regiments of cavalry could “drive” that retreating army, 
what might not Fitz-John Porter’s fresh divisions have 
done? But alas! “the never embraces his opportunities,” 
said our Uncle Abraham. 

One word more. There is no more dangerous enemy to 
the Republic than that man who now—for any purpose or 
without purpose—again raises the parrotlike cry that “we 
have at last broken the back-bone of the rebellion.” I saw 
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that in the headlines of an editorial in a New York paper 
but the other day. It is even more foolish than it is false; 
and more dangerous and devilish than foolish. Let no 
weary patriot be deceived. We, indeed, took no steps 
backward at Antietam Creek, but we took very few for- 
ward. This is no time to be slackening our energies—lcaning 
back with folded arms and saying that ‘“‘the great battles of 
the war are over’’—what remains is skirmishing and adjust- 
ing the terms on which the rebels shall submit! If we listen 
to such siren strains, there is just one end ahead of us— 
National destruction. 


Emancipation Proclamation 


1862, September 25 


A dark, misty evening in the National Capitol, chill 
already with the breath of raw October treading on our 
delicious September’s train. The gas lights cast long trails 
of shimmery radiance that reveal rather than illumine the 
dark dampness of the Avenue. Gusty blasts, occasionally 
whirling down the side streets, chill the thin clad walker to 
the marrow as they hint of a Summer past and a bleak 
Winter almost come. 

The knots of gossipers are not in their accustomed 
places at the corners; the crowd that usually throng the 
halls and reading rooms and parlors of the hotels are 
absent; even the places of amusement seem half deserted. 

Men button up their coats and shiveringly hurry along 
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the Avenue—always up, toward the departments. The 
street cars running down are empty; retuming, crowded. 
The few women you see on the pavements are heavily 
shawled or mantled, and they too are hastening up the 
Avenue. Let us follow. 

We pass the Treasury, pass the State Department, turn 
in at the iron gates through which the carriage sweep winds 
and pause before the American Tuilleries, the residence of 
the Chief Magistrate of the Nation. National airs are float- 
ing out in liquid glory on the breeze. The lights from the 
Executive Mansion half reveal a crowding assemblage, 
densely packing the portico, clustering around the col- 
umns, spreading out over the whole space in front, and 
bending about the corner toward the Conservatory and the 
War and Navy Departments. The people are paying their 
regards to their President; “honoring the great act that 
shall make Abraham Lincoln immortal among men.” 

For a Great Act has been done. They tell an old story in 
the Schools of how a Sibyl offered her volumes of parch- 
ment to those who sorely needed them, how the offer was 
blindly refused, and how as it diminished, its wonderous 
price increased. The American Nation too has rejected her 
Sybilline leaves. 

Freedom for all throughout the National Domain was 
offered, freely—and was refused. It was offered again at 
the cost of Gradual Emancipation and Compensation and 
again refused. It was decreed to the slaves of Rebels, to be 
enforced by protracted war and immense National armies. 
Still we delayed accepting the boon; till now it is no longer 
“slaves of Rebels” of whom we speak. Delay has but 
required the Surgeon’s knife to go the deeper; we strike 
now at the root of the whole cancer that preys upon the 
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Nation, and shall pay the fearful price of still protracted 
and desperate war as with fire and sword we destroy it. 

And for that magic word—more stirring than Fremont’s 
only because more comprehensive, and bearing with it the 
sanction of all our national authority and the power of all 
our national strength—for that word which sounded the 
knell of our hoary-headed National Wrong, the people are 
here to thank their President tonight. 

The slanting lights irradiate the multitude of upturned 
faces, full of a thousand expressions—delight, gratification, 
curiosity, rage—that meet the eye of the President as he 
appears at his window. Cheer after cheer rings on the night 
air for the man whom, do what he will, the people trust. 
While he bows his acknowledgments, the surging crowd 
sways hither and thither, striving for a sight of the Presi- 
dent’s face, jostling Irishwomen and Heads of Bureaus 
together, and as for poor us—pitching up plump against the 
stomach of the late Minister to Russia, [Cassius M. Clay]. 

The cheers are gradually hushed, and the Man who has 
proclaimed the abolition of American Slavery speaks. 

Not triumphantly—hardly confidently. He trusts in 
God—and he says it reverently and humbly, as one well 
may, who has done so momentous a deed—he trusts m 
God he has made no mistake. It is now for the country to 
pass judgment on it, and perhaps—and he pauses as if 
dreading the storms to come—and perhaps to take action on 
it. Meantime good and brave officers and men have been 
battling nobly and successfully for us in the field, and he 
asks that foremost of all there be remembrance for them. 

It is hardly up to the occasion? Perhaps not. Few men 
reach the height that an occasion like this requires. But 
still it is a scene well worth remembering—one that History 
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will treasure up forever: the President of a great Republic— 
great even in its misery and shame—standing at his win- 
dow, amid the clouds and gloom with which his decree of 
Universal Emancipation is ushered in, receiving the con- 
gratulations of his People for his bold word for Freedom 
and the Right, as against all constituted guarantees of 
Wrong, hesitating as he thanks them, doubting even amid 
the ringing cheers of the populace, trusting in God he has 
made no mistake, tremulously (so tremulously that his 
utterance seems choked by his agitation) awaiting the 
judgment of the Country and the World. What surer judg- 
ment, Mr. President, could you ask? 


“The safe appeal of Truth to Time.” 


But this doubting, hesitating President has occasion for 
thanks, 


“For statesmen at his council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand and make 

The bounds of Freedom wider yet, 
By shaping some august decree, 
Which kept his power unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon the People’s will.” 


And to the foremost of these the populace now turn 
their steps. On such a night as this, no man has a better 
right to speak than Salmon P. Chase. First among the 
foremost in the advocacy of principles which are now 
declared the policy of the nation, true to them in the 
earlier days before sunshine greeted their friends, true to 
them still when others of their earliest advocates, be- 
wildered and alarmed by the clouds of the hour, forgot the 
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teachings of a life time, and foremost in urging them in the 
Cabinet or on the President, it is right that he should now 
be foremost in the regards of the people, who are doing to 
the triumph of those principles honor. 

Brief, weighty, clear, his utterances befit the hour and 
the occasion. Here is no doubt, no timidity. This man has 
too long hoped and waited for this day to be startled at its 
coming. The light of the President’s great act, he tells 
them, will furnish all the illumination they want. He sees 
the dawn of a new Era; baptized in blood, it will still be 
[an] Era of Justice and Humanity. And now, forgetting all 
the Past, let there be union in one common resolve, to 
stand by the integrity of the Republic, and work for the 
Country, wherever Providence may point the way! 

We have heard the Statesman of the Cabinet; next 
comes the Tribune of the People. 

Cassius M. Clay, who for long years fought the good 
fight alone, who braved social ostracism, political exclu- 
sion, and the devilish mob in a State that held out to him 
her brightest allurements if he would but yield—it is fitting 
that this son of Kentucky shall be heard. As his fervid. 
praises of the President and eulogies of his act pour forth, 
one cannot but go back to another speech this man has 
made under other circumstances. Standing at the entrance 
of the time-honored old Capitol of his native State, be- 
neath the shadow of the very roof that has resounded with 
the eloquence of Clay and Marshall and Crittenden, with 
threats of assassination freely bandying about in his firey 
Southern audience, with bowie knives and revolvers furi- 
ously but ominously handled and with countenances (fee- 
bly lit with the flaring light of torches) scowling upon him 
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as a bold, base recreant to his State—it was so that Cassius 
M. Clay plead the cause of liberal principles and advocated 
the election of Abraham Lincoln before a Kentucky audi- 
ence two years ago. The times have changed—not wholly 
for the better. 

One other man should be foremost here—the Scholar of 
the old Bay State, [Charles Sumner] who for years has 
been chosen to bear the burden of all the hatred and 
malice of the system whose ordained destruction we com- 
memorate and who illustrates, as well in his person as by 
his eloquent voice, the ‘“‘Barbarism of the Slavery” whose 
abolition is at last commanded. He cannot be present, but 
he has just written “‘At last, at lat WE HAVE IT! Now, 
first, let us see to it that the slaves that come within our 
lines are at once furnished suitable employment.” It was 
like him. 

And where is the third of that noble triumvirate that in 
the old day so nobly stood up against all their fellows to 
enforce the Right in the American Senate? He who, with 
words of weighty wisdom, plead for Freedom in Free- 
dom’s weaker days, he who proclaimed that the irrepres- 
sible conflict must rage till this very result which tonight is 
celebrated, should come—where is William H. Seward now? 
Alas, how has the fine gold become dim! The people pass 
him by—they know he has been tried and found wanting. 
A few, not satisfied, wish to drag him out in his confusion 
and clamor at his doors, but he wisely remains within. It is 
well. That voice has lost its potential magic. The hour has 
come, but after all, he is not the man. Let him pass! 

And then, while the blustering winds still whirl round 
the comers and the clouds still darken the sky, we call out 
the Attorney General of the Republic [Edward Bates]. 
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Alas! Attorneys are always looking for precedents, and the 
times have none. Bewildered by the new issues, he hesi- 
tates, goes back into the Past, and babbles his old sayings 
of the greatness of the valley he lives in. The people 
demand more; he is afraid to give it; he is finished. And 
there history will leave him. 

And so, under darkening clouds and ominous chills, 
with confusion of counsels and uncertainty of purpose, 
with some strong hands at the helm but with others to 
delay and distract, we enter upon this new Era that is to be 
one either of deliverance or anarchy. 


The Monitor 


1862, December 3 


The original Monitor foundered at sea off Hatteras ina 
heavy gale and went down with two of her officers and 
twenty-eight of her crew on board, who were lost. Captain 
Bankhead, Lieutenant Green, and the rest of her officers 
and crew were saved. Official advices to this effect are 
understood to have been received by telegraph from For- 
tress Monroe. The disaster is no more than what all com- 
petent naval authorities have all along predicted. The 
Monitor was utterly unseaworthy and was bound to go 
down in the first heavy gale she encountered. There are 
grave doubts whether any of the new Monitors are much 
better in this respect. 
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The loss of the Monitor may prove even more serious 
than the mere announcement at first sight seemed. It is not 
simply the loss of an experimental and imperfectly con- 
structed harbor battery, with a large portion of its gallant 
crew, that we have to deplore; but the embarrassment and 
delay of an important expedition, that was destined for a 
quarter toward which for two years past the hopes and 
hates of the loyal nation have been steadily turning. 

It is scarcely a secret now that the Monitor formed part 
of a joint naval and army expedition, whose first work was 
to have been the capture of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
and the seizure of the railway lines leading thence to 
Charleston and Richmond. What the subsequent tasks of 
such an expedition might be, one may be excused for not 
knowing if he wished to tell or for not telling if he knew. 

It is hoped that the loss of the Monttor will not seri- 
ously obstruct the progress of the movement. It is known 
that the Passaic and other iron clads were also of the fleet 
and it is hoped that they will still be adequate to the work 
before them. 

The loss of the Monitor, so strangely closing up the 
unique chapter of naval history that opened in Hampton 
Roads, forms an impressive comment on the constant 
warnings of experienced shipbuilders as to the defect of 
the model, to the multiplication of which we have been 
devoting all the energies of our shipyards and foundries. 

Americanlike, we went mad over the Monitor. Naval 
warfare was revolutionized, we thought, in an hour. The 
supremacy of England on the ocean was ended. Monitors 
were henceforth to sway the destinies of commerce, and 
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Monitors had been patented for the exclusive use of the 
universal Yankee nation. Practical men pointed to the 
plainest lessons of all sea-going experience, but we could 
see nothing but the smoke, when the Cumberland went 
down and where the plucky little Monitor held the power- 
ful enemy at bay. With energies, the display of which 
would have been magnificent if it had not been mad, we 
went to building Monitors by the dozen and to resting all 
hopes of our new navy on a single half-tried experiment. It 
was a sad day when the noble little battery foundered off 
Hatteras, but perhaps, after all, she may have won as great 
a victory for us there as she did in Hampton Roads. 
Monitors are good for some purposes; if we can only learn 
now that they are not good for all the purposes of an 
armed navy, the end of our little nondescript will have 
been as successful as its life. 


In the Midst of Revolution 


1862, December 19 


We are in the midst of revolution! The foolish clamor on 
the streets of the National Capitol has been vexing the 
question whether General Halleck or General Burnside 
were responsible for our late disaster at Fredericksburg. It 
was neither! 

The responsibility for the murder of our soldiers and for 
the horrible “dead-lock in the campaign,” went beyond 
the General commanding in the field or the General Com- 
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manding-in Chief! One or other of them might have or- 
dered the ill-fated movement, but ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
was Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy! From 
that sad fact and from its logical sequences, there was no 
escape! 

The movement on Fredericksburg was recognized as the 
crowning crisis of the war. With it were linked almost 
indissolubly the destinies of the Republic! If the Nation 
conquered there, the rebellion was ended! If the Nation 
failed—the Rebellion was not indeed finally successful, but it 
had demonstrated its ability to weather the second winter of 
revolt and had compelled the recognition of Foreign Powers. 
Henceforth we must fight to subjugate an independent 
country—not to reduce to obedience certain revolted 
provinces. 

The issue was made up. Its momentous breadth was 
fully acknowledged, and the Commander-in-Chief could 
not evade the responsibility of ordering his preparations 
accordingly. It mattered little, so far as the People were 
concerned or History was concerned what Burnside did or 
what Halleck did. THE ADMINISTRATION had in its 
hands the means to insure success. With those means in its 
hands, it failed. We were repulsed, defeated! 

[t was self-damnation! Again and again the Administra- 
tion had exhibited feebleness when the times demanded 
strength. It had now demonstrated folly in council and 
imbecility in action! 

But one course was left. The President during his official 
term is like the King—he can do no wrong. But the Minis- 
try was condemned. It must go out. 

The Senators of the party to which alone the Adminis- 
tration could look for a single supporting vote promptly 
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recognized the necessity of the hour. They deliberated the 
matter, gravely, cautiously, fully. Their conclusion was 
unanimous. The Administration, as it then stood, could 
not be supported by the friends of the country. 

I am writing of matter which had been studiously con- 
cealed and of which none save the Senators themselves can 
truthfully profess precise knowledge. But it is understood 
that they presented their ult?zmatum to the weak, wavering, 
honest, true man, whom the terrible exigencies of the 
crisis and the distracting anxieties of his high position had 
overwhelmed. He must reorganize his Cabinet; he must 
gather about him as counselors the strong, true friends of 
the Country; the ablest minds the Public Men of the 
Nation afforded, must be summoned to the work of saving 
the almost ruined Republic; traitors, sympathizers with 
traitors, the careless, who only sought to swell their own 
fortunes by gorging on the vitals of the country, the 
imbeciles and the cowards must be turned out; o7, he must 
resign! The time had passed for trifling with the Nation’s 
life; and no mere man could be permitted longer to im- 
peril, for whatever reason or in whatever way, the National 
existence. 

So much was known or understood by yesterday noon. 
Toward evening the first public intimations of the crisis 
began to leak out. Here a little and there a little came to 
light; and by midnight, though still far from generally 
known, it was common talk in the inner circle of well 
informed officials that the long expected Cabinet crisis had 
come, and that Mr. Seward had tendered his resignation. 
At ten o’clock last night so much was embodied in a 
dispatch to the GAZETTE and duly sent to the telegraph 
office; but I have no idea that, under the worse than 
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French espionage of the Press, which it has been one of the 
works of the now crumbling Cabinet to create, the dis- 
patch ever escaped the pencil of the Government censors. 

This morning the air was thick with the rumors which, 
however baseless in themselves, are never without their 
significance to the practiced Washington observer. 

There was a general dissolution of the Cabinet; Mr. 
Seward had come to an open quarrel with Mr. Stanton; 
both must go out; one had gone out; there had been an 
altercation at the White House in Cabinet council; it had 
even come to personal violence; the whole Administration 
was breaking up; Stanton had tu go; Halleck had to go; in 
the whole Administration was but one man [Chase] roy- 
ally towering above them all, who stood by the Principles 
he had professed and who still commanded the confidence 
the country had ever reposed in him; Seward’s private 
papers were all packed up at the State Department, prepar- 
atory to abdicating; so were Assistant Secretary Fred 
Seward’s; the nomination for successorship to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was suspended; everything was in a 
transition state; the very material for a coup d’etat were 
prepared; where the end might be no man could tell. 

So ran the hurried whispers on the corners of the 
Avenue, in the Department, the committee rooms and the 
lobbies. Members drew each other aside and eagerly in- 
quired what truth there was in all this. The President’s 
private Secretary appeared on the floor of the House and 
to the scores of questions that assailed him, scarcely pre- 
tended to conceal that the crisis had come, and that the 
whole Administration seemed undergoing a revolution. 
Democrats and Border State men uneasily hovered about 
their Republican friends and hoped Mr. Seward hadn’t 
been sacrificed. Everybody was on the rack of expectation. 
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At this writing (four P.M.) it is well understood that 
Mr. Seward’s resignation has been tendered; and there are 
reasons for believing that Secretary Stanton, Secretary 
Blair, and General Halleck, at least, will also be compelled 
to follow Mr. Seward’s example. It scarcely stops even 
there. General Meigs is almost certain to be dismissed. The 
intimate friend of Jeff. Davis can no longer control the 
immense interest of the whole Quartermaster’s department 
of the United States army. Other heads of bureaus are 
likely to follow him. 

It is not known or probable that Messrs. Welles and 
Bates are to go out, but in the whole Cabinet SALMON P. 
CHASE alone commands the confidence that the people 
and their representatives in Congress demand. 

As yet all is confusion. Beyond Mr. Seward, there may 
possibly be no changes, but it is hardly probable. The 
President has been warned by those whose warnings he 
must heed, that one removal will not cure the disease that 
has eaten out the strength of his Administration. The knife 
must go deeper. It remains to see whether it will go by his 
direction or without it. 

Of the new men whom the President must call around 
him, little has as yet been said. Senator Fessenden seems 
foremost in the minds of all for the Secretaryship of 
State, Senator Sumner is also talked of, but there is 
general agreement that he is better where he is. Judge Holt 
is mentioned but the tendencies of the times are not to 
Border State men. And Thomas Ewing of Ohio, ex-Senator 
and ex-Secretary, has also been suggested. This only, how- 
ever, has been settled; that the day of fourth-rate lawyers 
and politicians in the Cabinet of the nation at a time like 
this has passed. 

The results of this revolution will be far reaching. The 
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President may attempt to stop short, but it is hardly 
possible that he can succeed. Never were such immense 
resources so recklessly squandered while the nation was 
perishing. Now at last we have faith that they will be 
husbanded and employed. Give us an Administration as it 
is now trusted that we shall have, and with the enemy at 
the Capitol conquered, the enemy in the field will scatter 
like sheep before the tread of our advancing legions. 


1862, December 20 


There is old authority for saying that he who has put his 
hand to the plow and then turns back shall be damned. We 
shall be fortunate if a large number of our Republican 
leaders and even Cabinet members be not damned. 

There was a manifest, imperative necessity for a reorga- 
nization of the Cabinet. The Republican Senators only 
faithfully interpreted and repeated the voice of the People 
when they declared that the culmination of the Govern- 
ment policy in the recent disaster at Fredericksburg com- 
pelled either a change of ministry or a change of President. 
The crisis had come—not to meet it fairly and manfully 
was political if not National destruction. 

The facts were as clear as the noonday. The Cabinet was 
no Cabinet. Instead of being really Ministers of the Gov- 
ernment, they were head clerks in the Departments. What 
influence they -had was exerted against each other, not 
against the enemy. Such a thing as an honest, earnest 
Cabinet consultation between Ministers only anxious to 
give their best efforts to help each other and their chief to 
the elaboration and execution of a sound, strong policy, 
that should carry the Government safely through the 
storms by which it was beset, was unknown. There was no 
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unity of action or of purpose, of principle or of desire. 
Bitter quarrels raged between men who should have been 
earnest and cordial co-laborers. The Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of State were hardly on terms of ordinary 
social intercourse. The Postmaster-General and the Secre- 
tary of War were equally at variance; while between scarce- 
ly any of them was that hearty good will apparent which 
the crisis demanded as a prerequisite for cordial coopera- 
tion to a common end. 

“Take seven cats,” said a distinguished Senator, three 
weeks ago, “put them together in a bag, sew up its mouth, 
and shake it up well—WELL, mind you—and you have the 
Cabinet!” And into such hands were the destinies of the 
Nation committed at the vital turning point of its history! 

Of the fruits of their management the country had for 
eighteen months been reaping. Unnecessary disasters and 
unimproved victories were the uniform results. Ruin 
seemed staring us in the face; but the wonderful energies 
of the people made a last effort, the thinned ranks of the 
army were filled, and with fresh strength and renewed 
hopes, our legions were again set moving Southward. Again 
the scattering process began, again the diversity of counsels 
was seen working out its legitimate results when a horror 
of needless carnage came to stop everything. 

The popular demand, hitherto smothered, came up in 
thunder tones. Give us one thing or give us the other. 
Choose the Border State policy or choose the radical 
Republican policy; but for Heaven’s sake choose some- 
thing, and then give us a Ministry that shall honestly 
endeavor to carry it out! The Senate but caught the first 
notes of the coming storm and hastened to the President 
that he might prepare for what was inevitable. 

What is the result? 
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Mr. Seward promptly resigns. So much was gained. The 
other obnoxious members must likewise be got out of the 
way; then the President must decide upon his policy; and 
then he must organize his Cabinet upon that policy by 
calling around him the most intellect, prudence, wisdom, 
and commanding eminence that he can find fully com- 
mitted to the Ideas which are henceforth to control his 
Administration. 

But at the first step all stops. Mr. Seward has tendered 
his resignation. Mr. Stanton holds on like a leech to his 
office. Mr. Blair and the rest do the same. Fill Mr. Seward’s 
place any way you will, and you still have war in the 
Cabinet. 

The very men who inaugurated the movement seem 
frightened at what they have done. Weak-kneed tremblers 
crowd around Mr. Seward and beg him to come back. Some 
of the Senators who had united in the demand for a reor- 
ganization of the Cabinet are heard on the streets declaring 
their hope that the matter may be adjusted! Mr. Stanton 
absolutely begins work to induce Mr. Seward to come back. 
Even Mr. Chase’s name is coupled with similar efforts. Is 
it not indeed well to recall the maxim in the old Book 
about putting the hand to the plow and then looking back? 

Oh for Men who comprehended the demands of the 
crisis! Men who could see that patching up the Cabinet and 
coaxing back the Foreign Minister, and plastering over the 
dissension, and varnishing up the whole affair, and drifting 
on in the same blind, aimless, helpless imbecility are not 
what the people and the time demand! Men who could 
realize that only strong, wise, united measures embodying 
the best wisdom and the highest power of the country can 
now save the Republic! 

What the end will be no man can of course predict. 
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Certain members, whose love of office and power, it is 
hardly uncharitable to say, must be greater than their love 
of country, see very clearly that if Mr. Seward is permitted 
to retire, a reorganization of the Cabinet is indispensable, 
and they too must go out and take their chances. For some 
of them those chances are decidedly few. Of the whole 
Cabinet there is but one man the necessity for whose 
remaining is fully and cheerfully recognized on all hands. 
Men of every shade of belief united in insisting that Secre- 
tary Chase cannot be spared from the Treasury Depart- 
ment—that his services are indispensable and that his place 
cannot now be filled by another. 

But Mr. Stanton doesn’t want to resign and to avoid it, 
he is said to be laboring with might and main to get 
Seward back. Mr. Blair doesn’t want to resign, and he, too, 
is of course eager to see Mr. Seward back. General Halleck 
sees that his place is very likely to be swallowed up in the 
ensuing changes, and he wants Mr. Seward back. Mean- 
while the President has the natural dislike of all weak men 
to undergo the anxiety and responsibility of a change and 
would rather patch up and shuffle along, as best he can, 
with things as they are. And some of the Senators, who 
could see very clearly from the retiracy of their caucus in 
the Senate chamber, the absolute necessity for unity of 
purpose in the Cabinet, are stricken with dimness of vision 
when they descend into the arena where the struggle for 
the places is going on. 

Under such circumstances, who can tell what an hour 
may bring forth? The revolution of which I wrote you 
yesterday may go on, or it may be nipped in the bud, and 
everything restored to its original hopelessness. The Sena- 
tors may adhere to their demand, or they may be whee- 
dled into still longer waiting for something to turn up. 
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If the original plan could be carried out, one can hardly 
tell what to say of the new material of which the Cabinet 
will be composed. Mr. Fessenden, it is said, positively 
declares that he will not accept Mr. Seward’s place. Per- 
haps it is only the coy reluctance with which politicians 
are often so wonderfully afflicted. 

Mr. Seward is said to have remarked that he would have 
resigned a month or more ago if there had been any man in 
the country who could take his place! There was but one 
man, however, who was fit for it [Charles Francis Adams] 
and he was abroad! The remark was characteristic. 

Sumner is talked of, but it is doubtful whether he ought 
to have it if he would, and equally doubtful whether he 
would if he could. His re-election to the Senate for six 
years more is absolutely certain, and would preclude his 
taking it on personal ground; and his position and charac- 
ter make the tender of it to him of doubtful expediency in 
any event. 

For the other places there are no lack of names, but 
there are few so high that all can recognize their fitness. 


1862, December 21 


Secretary Seward’s resignation, manifestly compelled 
the tender of their portfolios to the President by all the 
other dubious members of the Cabinet. There is but one 
man whom all parties agreed we couldn’t spare—on whose 
remaining in the Cabinet all insisted. In Mr. Chase’s case 
alone there was no need of a resignation. 

Hour after hour, even day after day passed since Mr. 
Seward’s resignation, and still none of the others could be 
persuaded to see the necessity for following his example. 
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The whole matter was at a deadlock. Finally, Mr. Chase 
stepped forward to cut the knot. The only man to whom 
there was absolutely no objection tendered his resignation. 
It would then seem that the commonest decency would 
drive out the rest. 

But they didn’t see it... .There isn’t an indication that 
another Member has been started from his hermetically- 
sealed adhesion to his Chair by Mr. Chase’s demonstration. 
It is now over twenty-four hours since he resigned, and still 
no sign of movement! 

There is, of course, no sort of doubt that Mr. Chase will 
be retained in the Administration. He is, in fact, the only 
man about whom there is no doubt—in the minds of the 
people behind the President, if not in the mind of the 
President himseif. The general belief is that he will con- 
tinue at the head of the Treasury. There are those, how- 
ever, who wish him to be the nominal as well as real 
Premier and to have charge of our Foreign Affairs. 

It is understood that Senator Sumner was the author of 
the caucus resolution, calling for a reorganization of the 
Cabinet, and that Preston King, the life-long friend of Mr. 
Seward, but now as clear as any of the rest in his convic- 
tion that he ought not to remain in the Cabinet, went to 
Seward at once, and told him of the action of the Sena- 
tors. Mr. Seward, of course, took time by the forelock, and 
without waiting for the Senatorial demonstration instantly 
retired. 

There is another view of the resignation of Secretary 
Chase, which may be worth considering. It proceeds upon 
the assumption, common among many Republicans since 
the inauguration, and emphatically affirmed in Count Gu- 
rowski’s new book, that from the outset Seward and Chase 
were recognized as the chiefs of the two opposing policies 
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in the Cabinet, the one of the radical, the other of the 
conciliatory school; and that Seward having gone into the 
Cabinet against their wishes, the earnest Republicans then 
forced Chase in against Seward’s wishes, if not to some 
extent against the earlier inclinations of the President also. 

According to this theory, Mr. Seward having retired, 
courtesy to the President required Mr. Chase’s retiracy 
also. Then Mr. Lincoln could in accordance with the Sena- 
torial demand freely elect his policy and make up his 
Cabinet in harmony with it. If he decided on conciliation 
and Border Stateism, he could call back Mr. Seward, and 
put some other man in Mr. Chase’s place. If he decided on 
a vigorous prosecution of the war with the aid of all the 
means of war to the end of subduing the rebellion, he 
could call back Chase and fill Seward’s place with some- 
body else. 

And there is still another theory—that Mr. Chase has 
long been wanting to get out of the Cabinet in the belief 
that it was certain destruction to any man to be connected 
with such an Administration as this, and that he has seized 
this as furnishing precisely the opportunity for honorably 
retiring for which he has been looking—with ulterior views, 
perhaps, to the Senate, perhaps to something else. I have 
no doubt that, six months ago, Mr. Chase would have been 
very glad of a decent opportunity to leave the Cabinet; 
how it may have been now, it is less easy to tell. 

... Everything now points to the dangerous probability 
that the whole matter will be patched over; that no resig- 
nation will be accepted, and that all will go back to the old 
condition of things. If the Senators hold out, they will 
carry their point—everything depends on the strength of 
their determination. 
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The President has informed Secretaries Chase and Sew- 
ard that he cannot accept their resignations with due 
regard to the public welfare and, therefore, requests them 
promptly to resume their duties in their respective depart- 
ments, which they have accordingly done. The President 
stated today that he could not permit the idea to go out to 
the country now that the Cabinet was divided, and that he 
would not allow either Chase or Seward to leave the 
Cabinet without the others left also. 

The Senators had another caucus on the subject this 
afternoon, in which the present aspect of the case was 
debated at length. Thus far their conclusions have been 
carefully concealed, but it is doubted whether they will 
take any further decisive steps in the matter. 


1863, January 19 


We have passed one Cabinet crisis; it is not impossible 
that we may be on the eve of another. It is a fitting time to 
look back at the last, for a calmer judgment of its nature, 
causes, and failure. 

[Reid listed the “falsehoods” that became popular as (1) 
lack of harmony in the Republican caucus; (2) the demand 
for Seward’s removal; (3) the senators’ insistance on new 
tests of fitness for a Cabinet officer; and (4) that a number 
of senators made sweeping charges against Cabinet officers 
and/or generals. ] 

And yet it was a perfect bill of indictment against the 
President! No wonder he grew uneasy in his seat when 
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such a tried conservative as Senator Jacob Collamer (him- 
self the author of the resolutions) in all kindness but with 
much plainness of speech urged them upon his attention. 

One word more. It was charged at the time by certain 
writers, who professed no other knowledge whatever in the 
premises than what they derived from the GAZETTE’S 
correspondence, that that correspondence exaggerated the 
magnitude of the issues raised by the Senators. Let a single 
sentence of their resolutions be my only answer. ‘This 
obviously necessary condition of things, without which no 
Administration can succeed, we and the public believe 
does not now exist.” In other words they believed that 
without a change, we were defeated already; that success 
was impossible. Let the language of the Senators them- 
selves attest the gravity of the issues they presented. 


French Mediation 


1863, February 13 


Another step in the War has been taken. The French 
mediation, which the GAZETTE declared after Fredericks- 
burg must come before spring, has come. 

Every step thus far has grown easier and easier. Bull Run 
was horrible. We all stopped to think whether everything 
had not been lost. The disgraceful inactivity of the ensuing 
winter, the blockade of the Capitol, the invasion of Ken- 
tucky and Missouri came easier; we were growing used to 
it. We made another effort that culminated in the graves of 
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the Chickahominy and faded out from the new base on the 
James; we almost thought it a victory! We lost in the West 
the results of all our brilliant victories, stood trembling for 
our own greatest city in the West; yet, as the danger fell 
back a little, hardly knew whether we shouldn’t regard it 
as a capital farce. The steps were growing easier. 

Today we take still another step. At the beginning of 
the War nothing seemed so much to be dreaded as that 
which we were wont to call the dread Skeleton in our 
National Closet—the grim Specter that seemed ever shaking 
its shadowy sword athwart our path--Foreign Mediation. 
At last the Specter has come;—it has politely paid its 
respects at our State Department;—has politely delivered 
its errand;—received a politely phrased reply;—been po- 
litely bowed out;—and proves so very commonplace a 
ghost after all as hardly to produce a flutter in our Na- 
tional nerves. The steps grow easier and easier;—let us only 
hope that they lead onward—not downward! 

There is less talk in the Capitol, less gossip in the hotel 
lobbies or on the avenue, about this dreaded mediation— 
absolutely less than we have had over a reconnoissance on 
the Rapphannock. 


Treasury Success 


1863, March 26 


The financial measures of the late Congress were passed 
on the credit of Mr. Chase’s judgment alone, and with the 
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distinct understanding that he was to bear responsibility 
whether they succeeded or failed. 

Mr. Chase’s first answer was to bring gold down from 
172 to 160 and 155. His next was the offer of a loan from 
foreign capitalists; the next, a wish for Government stocks 
that is still at the flood-tide; the next, a further reduction 
of gold to 140, 139, 127. 

It cannot be denied that the recapitulation of his three 
weeks’ work since Congress adjourned is a brilliant one. A 
general appreciation of all Government stocks, putting 
most of them handsomely above par; a popular distribu- 
tion of the great 5-20 loans at the rate of million a day; 
and a reduction of gold to something like the legitimate 
premium which the actual inflation of the currency war- 
rants are successes not less brilliant than those in the field. 

But will it last? No sensible man can give any but the 
one inevitable answer. No carefully devised schemes of 
loans, no well guarded system of banking that shall create 
demand for Government stocks—no cunning scheme, in 
short, to so sugar coat DEBT with concealments, and 
guarantees, and promises of abundant interest, and pledges 
of the Nation’s faith, till it shall not be known to be Debt, 
can prevent the fated catastrophe, that nothing but vic- 
tories of our arms can prevent. It is well, in the midst of 
our paper loans and swimming success in the Treasury, to 
remember it. Give us victories and Mr. Chase is safe. Let 
the Spring pass unimproved, and no power can prevent the 
renewed appreciation of gold and depreciation of the 
credit of the Government. 

But there is no intention of inactivity. The order has 
gone forth for a movement along the whole lines. Within 
three days after the weather shall make it practicable, 
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Hooker will set his columns in motion; and his order to 
march will be the signal for the simultaneous advance of 
half a million bayonets. Can they be resisted? 


South Will Not Fall by its Own Weight 


1863, April 4 


Now, with opening buds and stiffening roads, we are 
ready again, and such another spring and summer’s work 
will bear our banners to the Gulf. 

But, like the victim of lunatic periods, we begin to 
return to the old delusion. In bulletins from the army 
headquarters, speculations of the army correspondents, 
reasonings of the editors, speeches of Generals, declara- 
tions at Union meetings we have the old madness revived: 
“The rebels are nearly exhausted. Millionaires are having 
dealt out to them the rations of the private soldier. Four 
months yet must pass before they can have a new crop— 
before that time they must succumb.” 

Let us be warned in time by the experiences of eighteen 
months ago. The starvation theory proved folly then; it 
can be no less foolish now. The rebels have improved the 
intervening time by developing their agricultural resources. 
If, taken at every disadvantage, with fields sown in cotton 
instead of corn, and without accumulated supplies, they 
were able to go through the first year, each succeeding one 
must grow easier and easier. It is not impossible that the 
lack of labor has produced some inconvenience on South- 
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em plantations and has somewhat decreased their produc- 
tion. Lax discipline among the slaves, consequent on the 
absence of their masters in the army, has doubtless tended 
to the same result. But on the other hand, a much greater 
breadth of cereals must have been sown, and much more 
general attention paid to the growing of live stock. 

It cannot, therefore, but be as fatal a delusion now as it 
was in 1861, to base hopes upon the miseries produced by 
the blockade instead of the bayonet; or to depend upon 
subduing the rebels by starving them in their homes in- 
stead of routing them on the battlefield. There can be no 
more dangerous symptom than the recurring expressions 
of belief that if we “can now only hold our own a few 
months longer,” the rebellion must fall of its own weight. 
A People that has accomplished what the South has in the 
last two years, is not be starved out—is not likely to 
succumb merely from being severely let alone—is not to be 
subdued, in short, save by equal pluck and superior en- 
durance on the batilefteld. Fighting, not starving, is to win 
the battle and end the war, if the victory and the end are 
to come at all. 


Charleston Harbor and Richmond 


1863, April 19 


The truth is, we have got past the point where we 
thought one swallow always made a summer. A defeat, 
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more or less, now doesn’t matter much. We’re into this 
business, and there is but one way of getting out. Even 
commercial and rebel sympathizing New York has made 
up her mind to that. We have only to fight on through 
defeats and repulses and reverses till we reach the one 
possible end; and meantime there will be no more such 
unmanly wilting down as we had after the first Bull Run. 
The battle in Charleston harbor was not a crushing defeat, 
but if it had been it would have been all the same. One 
defeat—a dozen defeats—would not change the case. We 
have simply to fight on, till we gain the victory, and two 
years’ experience well assures us that we can thus fight on. 


1863, April 27 


We have some weights to carry in this contest--the army 
is not in the right place—no military man ever planned or 
approved an advance on Richmond by way of Fredericks- 
burg, while few, who deserved the name, approved of an 
advance on Richmond at all—we were still hampered by 
the old delusion that taking towns, instead of destroying 
armies is the work we have to do—the time of some of our 
troops had almost expired, and they grow restive under the 
prospect of being detained; but after all we have every- 
thing to make us hopeful. 

Of course, however, we are very far from being on the 
right track, and it is well enough to look the fact fairly in 
the face at the outset of the campaign. 

We have an army in North Carolina that, for any good it 
does in this war, might as well be in Abyssynia. It might 
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cooperate with Hooker; it ought today to be under the 
command of the same General with the Army of the 
Potomac. We have another army in South Carolina that has 
been idle for six months, awaiting the attack on Charles- 
ton, and now lies idle still, because the attack on Charles- 
ton is over. Beyond the mere defense of the harbor of Port 
Royal, which surely does not require an army, of what 
earthly use are General Hunter’s troops in South Carolina? 
Trying to crush the rebellion there is as sensible as it would 
be trying to slaughter an ox by sticking pins in his sides. 


Hooker and Chancellorsville 


1863, January 26 


It is thought that there can be no doubt that action will 
now be the word with the Army of the Potomac. Hooker 
is a man either to make or break and not to stand very 
long waiting to go about it. 


1863, February 12 


Up from the lowest among its Generals has risen him 
whom the soldiers believe (let us believe it, too) to be our 
Man of Destiny. He means to fight; he means to win; he 
believes in his ability to do both; and as he has faith in 
himself, his soldiers have faith in him, too. There is now 
our hope. 
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Yet let us not base everything on it. Hooker may fail, as 
those before him have failed. The destiny of this Republic 
ts involved in the fortunes of no one man! In spite of our 
blind Generalship, the efforts of our armies and navies 
have won for us the whole coast from Fortress Monroe to 
New Orleans, save three cities that can already read their 
doom in the iron walls that are closing in upon them, the 
States of West Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Northern Mississippi and Arkansas, Southern Louisiana, 
and far from inconsiderable parts of North Carolina and 
Eastern Virginia. 

With a management worse than has disgraced any mod- 
ern war we have wrested from a desperate enemy one-third 
of his territory and one-half of his valuable strategic points 
of resistance. We are weary and exhausted—so are they; we 
are disgusted with the result of our prodigious efforts—so 
are they. We have not accomplished al] our overweening 
hopes as expected—neither have they. We have done 
one-third the work however, in spite of every disadvantage 
of folly in council and imbecility in action, and treachery 
(of will if not of act) veining our whole history of the war; 
now let us only hold out, as we can far better do, than can 
our antagonists, and we shall win the rest. 

But let us avoid the folly of basing all our faith on 
Hooker or any man. On broader and higher foundations 
rests the assured, tranquil belief that all shall yet be well 
with the Nation. God never permits Revolutions to go 
backward; and this most gigantic one of History shall not 
be the one to reverse the precedents of the Ages. Men may 
fail, but the National Destiny shall not fail of its tull 
accomplishment. 
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I have just returned from a flying visit to Fredericksburg 
and the scene of our army operations. There is not much 
to tell beyond what has doubtless been already forwarded 
to and printed in the Eastern papers; but perhaps readers 
may in such times be willing to take confirmations of 
things already known, when they come from a pen they are 
used to. 

Somewhat mystified at the scant and contradictory re- 
ports ‘“‘from the front,” I sought an opportunity to go 
down and in the shortest possible space of time ‘“‘make an 
observation” for myself. Passes were rigidly interdicted, 
but a kind friend to whom I intimated my wish virtually 
placed a boat at my disposal and on the briefest notice, we 
(i.e. a single officer, a Washington companion and myself) 
were off down the Potomac. Arrived at Aquia Creek our 
boat tied up, did the little business it had, and awaited our 
readiness to return. 

The stores at Belle Plains (three miles further down) 
were being rapidly removed, and the breaking up seemed 
somewhat unaccountable. One thing everybody, however, 
was certain of. Whatever it meant it boded no disaster. 
“For I tell you,” said a young officer of whom we had 
been seeking an explanation, “I tell you Joe Hooker’s 
going to win!” “There is no slip-up this time. The thing’s 
foreordained!” 

At Aquia Creek itself all was bustle. Cars were arriving 
and departing, quite a fleet of schooners and small steam- 
ers lay in the bay, and the unshipping of stores went on 
with a rapidity that showed Hooker was in no way uneasy 
about his base of operations. 
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An hour’s rapid ride on the railroad brought us to 
Falmouth and Fredericksburg. As we emerged from the 
cuts and hollows on the way occasional discharges of 
heavy artillery could be heard in the distance. It was not 
the heavy cannonading of the pitched battle, but it mani- 
festly meant business. 

Falmouth seemed deserted. General Seth Williams still 
remained at Hooker’s old headquarters, receiving and 
transmitting orders as fast as the telegraph operator could 
tick them out; the Quartermaster and Commissary were 
still issuing and taking receipts; our sentries still paced 
back and forth along the river bank and cast pacific glances 
at the vis-a-vis grey coats who did similar duty in calm 
quiet on the other side, some heavy artillery still frowned 
above the river bluff; a few light batteries were conveni- 
ently disposed for speedy action, and the artillerists were 
sunning themselves in lazy groups, but the immense army 
that had lately made these hillsides and valley populous 
with the hum of a community equaling in number a city 
like Cincinnati had quietly folded their tents and stolen 
away! . 

In front of us lay Fredericksburg, as peaceful and silent in 
the calm, fervid May sunshine, as an enchanted city. We 
walked out to the bluff and sat down, as far perhaps from 
the rebel pickets on the other side as twice the distance 
from the GAZETTE counting room to the post office. To 
the left, concealed in a bend of the river lay our flanking 
force across the river and with pickets hardly thirty yards 
from those of the enemy, but from that quarter not a 
sound came up. Away to the right there rose from the 
woods a fleecy dun cloud of smoke—it told where Hooker 
had been feeling the enemy. An occasional dull discharge 
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still came up from the same spot; but manifestly there was 
nothing more than light skirmishing. The combatants, like 
skillful fencers, were playing with the foils, parrying and 
feinting, while they sought, each to detect the weak feint 
in the guard of his antagonist. We had no fears, for Hooker 
was there! 

And so we sat on the bank of the Rappahannock and 
through the long summerish afternoon looked across into 
the silent streets of the quaint old city. Armed men 
strolled down to the brink on the other side, and seemed 
like us, to be speculative as to the smoke that still floated 
hazily up from the woods above; but there was no chaffing 
between the pickets across the stream. All was stern, silent 
expectancy. Here and there a soldier could be seen walking 
through the streets; the flutter of petticoats even was once 
or twice visible around the corners; and in the midst of all 
that waiting for battle, there, in easy range of the poorest 
marksman among the Yankee pickets, a couple of children 
were swinging in a rope suspended to the limb of an apple 
tree, and their childish shouts of sport sounded faintly to 
us across the river with the boom of the distant guns; 
while, from the tallest of the Church spires the clock 
struck out in rich, ringing melody the hours—just half an 
hour faster with their Richmond-regulated time, as we 
jocosely remarked, than our Washington watches. Lines of 
rebel infantry could here and there be seen inside their 
intrenchments, and it was manifest that, whether evacu- 
ating or not, they were yet far from having left the place 
ready for us to enter. 

The sun went down behind the distant, wood-crowned 
hills, and we deserted the bluffs to speculate over the 
maps. Will you have our sage conclusions? 
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Hooker with the bulk of the army had crossed at the 
fords above, and had been “feeling of the rebels” with 
such success as a party of three hundred prisoners, just 
then being marched down to the old headquarters, at- 
tested. Meanwhile the cavalry under Stoneman was away 
out beyond—some said they had even been to Gordons- 
ville; it was certain they were in formidable position on the 
flank and were very seriously menacing the rebel rear and 
their railroad line of retreat to Richmond itself. And on 
the left, down where Franklin crossed, lay I may not say 
how many isolated corps—a force thai at first sight seemed 
rashly separated from the main army in defiance of all the 
rules of war. Why might not the enemy pounce upon them 
with his whole strength and thus begin defeating us in 
detail? 

Let us see. Hooker was above them, on their left flank, 
and so well satisfied with their position as to have issued 
the following order, which I transcribe from an official 


copy: 


Headquarters Army of the Potomac 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., April 30, 1863 


General Order No. 17 


“It is with heart-felt satisfaction the Commanding 
General announces to the army that the operations 
for the last three days have determined that our 
enemy must either ingloriously fly or come out from 
behind his intrenchments and give us battle on our 
own ground where certain destruction awaits him. 

The operations of the Fifth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
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corps have been a succession of splendid achieve- 
ments. 
By command of Major General Hooker 
(Signed) S. Williams, A.A.G.” 


With that order before us in the plain official print, the 
whole matter is plain. The rebel communications are being 
cut off. They must come out and fight us, attempt to 
retreat unobserved, or wait and—surrender, or fight after 
their waiting as they would have to do at the outset. 

If they adopt the second alternative and attempt to 
retreat, Hooker comes in on their left flank and rear while 
another flanking force is on the other side. 

Perhaps they may attack. Naturally they would think 
first of attacking the weaker body—the one that crossed 
three miles below. But we happened to notice that the 
pontoons were still down and that artillery on the north 
side commanded the passage. If they attack this weaker 
column, it quietly recrosses under cover of its own heavy 
guns and takes up its pontoons. The rebels can’t cross after 
them in the face of our fire, and if they could, they have 
no pontoons; clearly, a single attempt will teach them to 
let that force alone. 

They must then attack Hooker himself—now quietly 
located “on his own ground,” as he says on their left. If 
they do, they leave their intrenchments, and it is a fair 
fight. 

Hardly, after all. For as they leave them, (to go up the 
river and fight Hooker,) what is there to prevent our force 
below from suddenly storming the deserted or almost 
deserted intrenchments, carrying the Heights of Fred- 
ericksburg, and placing the rebels on the wrong side of 
their own works and between two fires. 
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For the rest, the army is in splendid spirits—more buoy- 
ant and hopeful than ever before in its whole chequered 
history when entering a battle. The testimony to this is 
concurrent. Some believe the enemy heavily reinforced 
and outnumbering us; others insist that he is retreating. It 
is certain he is somewhat “demoralized.” A Lieutenant 
Colonel comes in while we are there and takes the oath of 
allegiance. 

A hearty supper with hospitable hosts, a charming ride 
through the soft moonlight back to the Potomac, our boat 
is steamed up and waiting, and we are back in Washington 
in time so scant as hardly to give me an hour for dashing 
off this hurried letter before the last mail till Monday 
closes. 


1863, May 7 


It is always well honestly to face the facts. I have no lies 
to give about “changes of base,” or smooth excuses about 
“military reasons for modifying plans.’ We are again re- 
pulsed on the Rappahannock. The movement for which we 
have been waiting for months is a failure; and after four 
bloody battles, we are back again at our starting place. 

It would be easy to gloss over the painful facts, to dwell 
with deserved eulogy on the bniliancy of Hooker’s move- 
ments and the superb fighting of the army, to show how 
Hooker surprised Lee, and how he held his ground, till the 
flood in his rear admonished him to save his communica- 
tions by retreating; and from all this it would not be a 
difficult task to deceive ourselves with the delusion of 
partial success. But this people is strong enough to face the 
truth in all its ghastly nakedness. 
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We are not in any sense successful. We started out to 
capture or annihilate the rebel army. We did neither. We 
expected at least to take no steps backward. We have taken 
them. 

In its totality, it was not even a drawn battle. We may 
sometimes have held our ground during the day, but then 
we fell back at night. We may sometimes have repulsed the 
enemy from certain positions, but then they always got 
them next morning. We did not hold our battlefield (which 
high military critics pronounce almost the invariable sign 
of defeat); our wounded are in the enemy’s hands; we have 
retreated by the way we came and made haste to place a 
deep river between the enemy we had talked of annihilat- 
ing and ourselves. 

We have lost heavily in prisoners, killed, and wounded. 
The army cannot be fit for weeks—for months if the ideas 
of the old regime prevail—for a new attack. Without better 
fortune than we dare hope within the next four weeks, the 
doings of the last five days will have put us back six 
months at least—possibly even farther—in reaching the end 
of the rebellion which we had exultantly thought so near. 

Those are the plain, simple facts, as they go out to our 
cold critics across the water; we shall at least show better 
our national fitness to earn victory if we fairly face the 
repulse. 

What of it? Let us go back to the better, manlier 
teachings of our more hopeful seasons. I remember to have 
written, hardly a month since, with the most cheering 
prospects then ahead of us something like this: “We have 
passed the point where we thought one swallow always 
made a summer. A defeat more or less now does not alter 
the case. We are into this business, there is but one way of 
getting out, and meantime there will be no more unmanly 
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wilting down after a reverse. One defeat—a dozen defeats 
could not alter the inevitable result. We have but one thing 
to do—fight on—after every disaster, FIGHT ON, till God 
in his good Providence and in his own time shall give us the 
victory we know is sure to come.” In that faith, which we 
little thought would so soon be needed, let us meet and 
profit by and overcome this new repulse. 

It is too early yet to attempt explaining the secret of 
this sudden termination to the long-heralded movement. 
The plan for our operations is admitted on all hands to 
have been only equaled in the brilliancy of its conception 
by the skill with which its execution was begun. The 
troops in the main fought well; and though our lines were 
forced back, it was still supposed we were in no danger of 
being forced into the river. 

But the plan had one element of fatal weakness. It 
violated one of the first axioms of war by dividing the 
army before the enemy and giving him an opportunity to 
concentrate in turn on each wing, and thus defeat us in 
detail. To do this in the face of such an enemy we had was 
hazardous in the extreme, but it was essential to the plan. 

Napoleon said the secret of his success over the Austri- 
ans was that they didn’t understand the value of half an 
hour. It was the failure to improve a few half hours to the 
utmost that gave the enemy their first opportunity. Hook- 
er’s right was attacked and overpowered on Saturday. If 
Sedgwick had been one day sooner in his attack, that day’s 
battle would hardly have gone against us so sorely at 
Chancellorsville. But for some unexplained reason the 
movement failed to cooperate; the rebels were permitted 
first to attack Hooker, then turn and attack Sedgwick, 
then back on Hooker again. 

The evidence seems conclusive that Lee had been heavi- 
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ly reinforced. Even Longstrect’s corps, which we thought 
at Suffolk, is said to have joined him. They were perfectly 
familiar with the ground while we had neither maps nor 
personal knowledge of it; and this gave them another 
advantage. 

Stoneman, too, was not heard from, and Hooker’s plan 
involved Stoneman’s work as one of its essential elements 
of success. And the heavy rain storm was bringing on a 
flood in the Rappahannock that might have cut off the 
army from its communications, 

All these are urged as explanations of the retreat; and 
they seem plausible enough. But, after all, is it not more 
rational to suppose that we came back because we found 
we were not equal to remaining on the south side of the 
river? In short, because we had been driven to the river and 
had reason to fear we might be driven across it? 

What is to come next; it is too soon to think of saying. 
We are utterly without light as to the condition of the 
army. We know absolutely nothing but that it is back on 
this side of the river, leaving its dead and wounded and 
many prisoners in the enemy’s hands. We may be in a 
condition to make a speedy renewal of the combat. It need 
hardly be said that if that be possible, General Hooker will 
strain every nerve to bring it on at the earliest possible 
moment. 

That indeed seems his only salvation. Already the bitter 
jibe has been heard. “Fighting Joe did you call him? Why 
this is only a bragging Joe!” Every line and syllable of his 
testimony before the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War will, in the popular feeling, rise up to judgment against 
him if his deeds do not right speedily make his brave words 
good. 
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To that judgment General Hooker himself cannot ob- 
ject. A good General may be unsuccessful, but success is 
only one test. The people, so long suffering with his 
predecessors will not indeed be ungenerous or unjust now. 
Reasons for this most unexpected result may be found; 
there is at the worst still a season left to retrieve our 
disaster. But nothing except such retrieval can now save 
Hooker. And meanwhile there is an old lesson he will not 
fail in all bitterness of personal experience to learn. “Let 
not him that putteth on his armor boast as he that putteth 
it off.” 


Starvation— A Policy 


1863, May 23 


For months past we have been trying to persuade our- 
selves that the rebellion must soon collapse from starva- 
tion. The scarcity of provisions was of course exaggerated 
but suppose it did exist to a considerable extent. What 
then? Is it not always wise to strike an enemy at his 
weakest point? 

In an able monograph on military law prepared by Dr. 
Francis Lieber—an acknowledged authority on such sub- 
jects—for use of the Military Commission lately engaged in 
drawing up new army regulations, it is said that “military 
necessity admits of all destruction of property, and of all 
witholdings of sustenance or means of life from the ene- 


x 


my. 
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We do not need now to be told that “‘the enemy” means 
every able bodied male adult within the limits of the 
Confederacy. License to destroy the sustenance or means 
of life of the enemy, therefore, means license to destroy all 
their food wherever found. If that be their weak point, 
why not strike there? We talk largely of starving them out 
by means of our blockade. If starving out is recognized as 
an efficient means of ending the rebellion, why not under- 
take it in earnest—not by the petty process of keeping 
them from importing food from our overflowing granaries 
or those of their friends in Europe but by systematically 
destroying what they have on hand and preventing them 
from raising any more? 

Two questions, of course, arise in connection with such 
a policy: Is it right? and, is it practicable? 

As to its rightfulness, the authority of Dr. Lieber, sus- 
tained as it is by the best writers on military law, would 
seem to be sufficient. Objections on the score of humanity 
would of course be made, but they belong to the same 
class with those which our tender consciences arrayed 
against confiscation, arming negroes, emancipation, and 
the like. Of course, innocent people would suffer; but, as 
war measures, the suffering they produce is not to be 
reckoned against them. Those who brought on and keep 
up the war must be responsible for that. For the rest, that 
is the most merciful way of conducting this war which is 
the most bitterly severe. The sooner you make it too severe 
for endurance, the sooner you end the effusion of blood. 

To return: why not strike the rebels in their weakest 
spot? Why not destroy, systematically and over wide 
tracks of their country, their growing crops, their mills, 
their livestock, their grain and forage in barn and stock— 
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everything, in short, that protracts the day of their utter 
“starving out?” 

But, is it practicable? 

Col. Grierson trotted half through the Confederacy late- 
ly with a loss so insignificant as not to deserve reporting. 
General Stoneman rode into the fortifications of Rich- 
mond. Each of these movements was made in a direction 
where opposition was expected. If in such quarters the 
Confederacy was so easily penetrated what difficulty 
would there be in traversing its unprotected agricultural 
regions remote from railroads and from encampments of 
the rebel army? 

Mount three full regiments, give them a fortnight’s in- 
struction and practice in taking care of their horses, and 
start them into the corn-growing regions of the rebels. Let 
them avoid all military posts, destroy telegraphs and rail- 
roads when they come to them, and if pursued, get out of 
the way as fast as they can. They don’t go to fight and 
need only do it in the last extremity. John Morgan’s 
career, to say nothing of our own more recent exploits, is 
sufficient proof that the audacity of such a movement 
need scarcely be given a limit. 

Suppose these men once within the corn growing rebel 
country. Provided with his saber, every man can cut down 
four acres of com in a day, while his horse will forage for 
himself. Three thousand acres of corn destroyed in a single 
day would be quite as serious a loss to the rebels in their 
present condition as the capture of a regiment. What 
would there be to prevent it? 

Suppose half a dozen such expeditions started simul- 
taneously through different portions of the Confederacy. 
They destroy all growing crops as they pass, particularly 
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corn; burn or dismantle mills, factories, foundries, and 
armories; destroy bridges; tear up railroads and do more in 
a fortnight to bring the rebels to the point of starvation, 
which must insure submission, than a dozen great victories 
of the kind we generally brag over, would accomplish. 
“The Confederacy is a mere shell,” says Colonel Grierson. 
Why not pierce it? 

Some time ago, something similar to these views was 
earnestly urged upon the Administration by numbers of its 
far-secing friends—formost among whom stood Congress- 
man Casey of Kentucky. Since then the results of such 
halting efforts as we have made in the direction they 
indicated has fully justified the wisdom of their counsels, 
Raids—not to fight, but to destroy the means by which the 
rebels sustain their fighting population—are clearly the 
necessity of the hour. Let us hope that we shall not stop 
with the good beginning we have made. 


